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Preface 

rriHE INC31EASING demand for teachers is twofold. First, more 

teachers are urgently needed because of the ever-increasing 
number of children to be educated. Second, the public is de- 
manding better-prepared teachers for today’s schools. This 
book, dealing as it does with one of the most important aspects 
of teacher education, is based upon the concept that the prepa- 
ration of teachers is truly a professional task.^eachers are meas- 
ured by their ability to practice their profession successfully; 
they must have control of the knowledge and principles upon 
which their practice is based. Adequate control of Imowledge 
and principles is developed in students through planned experi- 
ences rmder capable guidance and direction. A student-teaching 
experience which is effective must be a co-operative venture in- 
volving the student, the supervising teacher, and the representa- 
tives of the institutions which make provision for the program.^ 
Basic Principles of Student Teaching is directed primarily to the 
student teacher and indirectly to the supervising teacher and 
the institutional personnel involved. 

The skills, competencies, and understandings embodied in 
the Principles set forth in this book are those which all teachers 
must have if they are to be effective in their teaching, regardless 
of the grade level at which they teach or the field in which they 
specialize. Teachers of the primary, intermediate, upper, or 
high school grades are guided and directed by the same basic 
principles of teaching and learning. Just as there are basic prin- 
ciples of teaching, so are there basic principles of learning to 
teach, for learning to teach is as much a process of learning as 
is learning any other skill or process. 

The Principles of this book are listed consecutively in numer- 
ical order for ease of reference; they have been grouped rmder 
appropriate headings represented by chapter titles. The prin- 
ciples of student teaching included in the text have been illus- 
trated through the use of many everyday occurrences in actual 
situations. Some of the examples have emerged from the ex- 
periences of the authors. Others have been contributed by some 
of the thousands of students and supervising teachers who have 
U 
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engaged in atudent-teacliing experiences. In ^ 

miy persons concerned, tt has not always seemed wise to de 

nominate in eacK iUnstration. i 

In organizing the book, the authors have constantly attempteci 
to keep in mind those factors which will make the maten^ 
more useful to the students and teachers. It is suggested that 
considerable time be devoted to a thorough study of the ‘ Action 
Approaches,” which have been developed to give direction to 
^ the study of certain problems^tudent teaching is essentially a 
learning activity. Since learning is an active process, and takes 
place through the activity and experience of the learner (the 
student teacher in this instance), student teaching must be an 
action pxogran^Tluough the study of the “Action Approaches,” 
the thinking ofthe reader will be oriented to tbe concepts pre- 
sented in the accompanying chapters. 

✓ (One of the foremost concerns of die instructor and the student 

should be the means through which the principles of student 
teaching may be made meaningful in actual situations^ “Action 
Pointers” are provided which will be of value to both the indi- 
vidual and the group in translating into action the ideas em- 
bodied in the various chapters. 

The problems and exercises presented at the end of each 
chapter are designed to assist the student in moving from dieory 
into action and to help in evaluating the progress of the 
students. 

Acknowledgment is made to the many persons who have con- 
tributed to the ideas and concepts set forth in this book. Special 
appreciation is expressed to the following persons for their as- 
sistance in collecting and assembling materials and information 
Md for then help in the preparation of the Enal manuscript; 
Mrs. Nona B. Adams, Mrs. EUzaheth D. Dickey, Mrs. OUie R 

SpiLr. Dr. Helen 

^ Appreciation is 

also expressed to the publishers and authors who have gener- 
ously granted permission to quote from their publicatioiS. 

H.P.A. F.G.D. 
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ACTION APPROACH 

1. In what ways is student teach^ 
ing different jrom other college 
courses as these are usually con- 
ceived? 

2. Why is a gradual introduction to 
the problems and processes of 
teaching a desirable factor in 
student teaching? 

3. How can research and experimen- 
tation contribute to effective stu- 
dent teaching experiences? 

4. In what respects does the prepa- 
ration of a person for a profession 
differ from the preparation of a 
nonprofessional worker? 

5. How can criticism be helpful to 
the student teacher? 

6. In what ways should the school 
serve society? 

7. Through what channels does so- 
ciety make contributions to the 
school? 

8. Whu is a philosophy of life and a 
philosophy of education necessary 
to the student of teaching? 

9. How does a student develop a 
working definition of education? 

10. What is meant by the term ^inter- 
action P 


S TUDENT teaching should be considered by the prospective 
teacher to be different from other college courses as usually 
conceived. That is to say, the student of teaching should not 
approach the experience of student teaching by expecting to 
attend formal classes in which the usual lecture, laboratory, or 
recitation activities take place, and in which textbook assign- 
ments are made and learned and then repeated brom memory. 

, Absent from modem functional student teaching is the usual 
dependence of student upon instructor for planning the course, 
outlining material to be learned, assigning lessons and laboratory 
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Content in Teacher Education S 

the culminating and integrating experiences in actual student 
tcaching.^ f the prospective teacher is to gain the broader point 
of view necessary lor successlul tcaching7 it would seem advis- 
able to create opportunities for him to dWelop sociol ogical and 
psycholo^al insights, a knowledge of procedures of te aching. 
andnumerous other abilities and sldllstlA lthouirh it is extremely 
important that tliese skills and understandings be closely inter- 
related, sdll it is virtually impossible to crowd the development 
of all of them into one semester— or even one year— of college 
work. Furthermore, teacher education cannot and must not be 
viewed as the "frosting” which can be added to the “cake” after 
tlie liberal arts program has been completed. The most effective 
programs are those which relate and integrate professional 
education and the hberal arts, permitting each to supplement 
the other while the teacher is developing. 

Although tliere are numerous patterns for teacher-education 
programs, the most successful and most soundly constructed 
pro^ams usually Introduce professional experiences at the fresh- 
man or sophomore levels; thus prospective teachers may have 
ample opportunities to develop understandings permitting 
maximum use of all courses and activities. I Teaching is a 
continuous series of relationships; only when students are able 
to develop relationships in their own programs, can they become 
fully cognizant of the significance of such an experience. i 

/ 

2. Content in Teacher Education Is Developed from Re- 
search and Experimentation Basic to Effective 
Teaching. 

The disposition to search constantly for new approaches to 
problems and for appropriate evidence in support of new 
propositions is a mark of intelligence necessary in the field of 
education. The subject matter of teacher education changes 
rapidly because research and experimentation are constantly 
being channeled into teaching. No longer must the teacher 
necessarily depend on purely subjective information touching 
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experiments, heating recitations, conducting discussions, and 

testine the students’ accomplishment. „ 

Modem student teaching demands an almost diametric ap- 
proach by the student, because it is an entirely different activity 
from the type just described. A functional program of student 
leaching offers a challenge to the student teacher of acquinng 
an understanding of the fundamental teaching-learning process, 
a knowledge of the problems of actual teaching, and a mastery 
of the sldU of directing the learning of boys and girls. The con- 
temporary student of teaching meets such a challenge through a 
positive orientation involiing his attitude toward teaching in 
general, his concept of student teaching, and his activities as 
a student, ’^He takes the initiative in planning, outlining, and 
conducting various activities rather than expecting the super- 
vising leadier or college co-ordinator of student teaching to as- 
sume all such responsibility. He is, or he should be, a mature 
student who recognizes some of his important needs as a 
prospective teacher and reveals them to his instructors. More- 
over, he assumes the responsibility for seeing that his needs, 
whether felt or revealed, are satisfied by participating fully in 
various types of activities designed for or initiated by him, 

1. Teacher Education Is a Long-Term Experience. 

Although various advocates of the “one-shot” lapproach to 
teacher education appear from time to time, seriouV^udents of 
teacher preparation recognize that experiences in teacher educa- 
tion are most effective when developed in a continuous sequence 
predicated on increasing understandings. The preference for 
long-term propams is in part the result of recent research proj- 
ects in psychology wMch have pointed toward the advance 
of spaced Icanung. ° 

Most programs of teacher preparation have been developed as 
a gradual mtodueUou to the problems and processes of Lch- 
mg. New understandings are acquired as a result of previous in- 
sights and leaniings, and all curricular experiences aim toward 
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The professional experience of student teaching is designed 
to demonstrate educational theory in practice and aid the stu- 
dent to develop practical sldll from the theory learned. It may 
be defined as a directed learning experience during which a 
student becomes increasingly responsible for guiding and 
directing a group of learners. This implies that the activity is 
essentially a teaching-learning situation in which the student 
teacher is truly regarded as a ^^student of teaching” by his 
“teacher”— the supervising teacher, or critic teacher, as he is 
sometimes called. Thus, student teaching is a very complex 
activity— as complicated as are teaching and learning— and its 
primary purpose is to facilitate the growth of the student 
through a professional learning experience. 

Demonstrating the application of theory learned calls for a 
hi^ degree of creativity on the part of both student and super- 
vising teacher. Activities and experiences included in the 
teaching program must be carefully chosen, with attention 
focused upon the fact that the student teacher is a “student 
of teaching”— a learner. Variety and flexibility are necessary 
to ensure provision for individual differences of students. 
Initiative and originality may be encouraged through a multi- 
phased program of work with boys and girls. Continuity 
and unity of experience tend to integrate the different phases 
of the work as the student progresses. However, even though 
the program of student teaching is planned primarily for the 
student teacher, it must also consider the welfare of the pupils 
who are to be taught by him. Finally, the program strives , 
to budd a wholesome professional attitude by considering the 
readiness of the student for the experience of teaching and 
through applying democratic processes in dealing with him. 

4. The Primary Aim of Student Teaching Is to Help ^ 
Student Teachers Become Self-directive. 

To prescribe rigid formulations for the student to follow 
can be a threat to development and usually results in mediocre 
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upon many subjects. This is not to say that all 
education have a quantitative answer-one which 
rived completely and absolutely through research 
Indeed, there are stiD many problems to be solved, and, because 
the h u man element with its many individual (Merences is m- 
limately involved in the educational process, it is quite possible 
that some problems will remain unanswered for some time. 
Meanwhile, it is encouraging to note that research in such fields 
as social studies, reading, spelling, science, arithmetic, and 
music can now furnish the answers to many heretofore unsolved 
educational problems. It is now possible, for example, to work 
experimentally with boys and girls in a way tbat reading diffi- 
culties may be isolated and remedial action be taken. In like 
manner, it is possible to utilize new methods in the teaching of 
music wluch produce much better results 
One of the most important of the emerging concepts relative 
to teacher education holds research in a position of high impor- 
tance, and the student teacher who completes his preparatory 
work in an institution which subscribes to this view is indeed 
fortunate. The day of the "fly-by-night,” "guess-and-by-goUy” 
practitioner in education is rapidly passingi the critical mind is 
now essential on the part of any teacher or educational worker. 


problems in 
may be de- 
I tecimiques. 


3. Sfudcnt Teaching Is a Professional Experience. 

In general, to debate whether theory or practice is more im- 
portant would be to quibble and, thus, to waste valuable time 
and force. To maintain, as has been done, that both theory 
and practice arc necessary and interdependent elements in a 
modem program of teacher education is but to assert an 
acknowledged truth. Theory without ultimate practical applica- 
tion IS educ^onal jmgqu, and practice without sound theory 
behind it becomes empty, timeserving activity. Again, theory 
IS no better than the practice it implies and regulates, and 
practice can be no stronger than the theory upon which it is 
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music enabled Betty to overcome her weakness. In the course 
of time, Betty became as proficient in working with the chil- 
dren in the area of music as she was in directing the many other 
activities and experiences. 

Weaknesses may frequently be more conspicuous than 
strengths. For this reason, it is sometimes difficult to find, and 
hence capitalize upon, the strong points of a student teacher; 
however, recognition of these is important and will acquaint 
him with the fact that the whole experience of student teaching 
is being approached in a professional manner, i Another reason 
for emphasizing strengths is that the student may not know 
his potential abihties or be aware of the good teaching he 
may be doing. )When ability and good work are recognized 
and reasons given for their high appraisal, and when apphca- 
tiou of what is good is made in a variety of situations, the 
student teacher is then able to broaden the use of his skill 
and to find ways of improving his teaching. 

Good students have no desire to be told constantly what to 
do, and persist in wanting a supervising teacher who works . 
with them on their problems, rather than one who merely gives 
orders or prescribes specifics. They want a program planned 
in terms of sound principles of teaching which lays the foun- 
dation for self-activated growth. .The best program of student 
teaching, then, aids students to become seif-directive.’ 


5. Student Teaching Develops a Sound Philosophy of 
Education. 

Usually when a student teacher is asked, “What is yom 
philosophy of education?” he becomes ill at ease and utters 
long, involved statements filled with vague generalities. The 
words “philosophy of education” have too often become asso- 
ciated in the thinking of most students with stilted statements 
composed of difficult and imcommon words put together in 
unusual combinations which serve only to obscure still more 
the clouded concepts of the words. Yet it is safe to assume 
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almost universal tendency among educators to define education 
in terms of the first aspect, the adjustment process. cTrom this 
point of view, education is a process by which the inner con- 
ditions of the person become adjusted to the outer existing 
pattern of elements.' Certainly there is an obvious need for the 
individual to learn to adapt himself to existing conditions; 
indeed, the impinging vicissitudes of a rigorous environment 
upon the individual have made it imperative that he adapt 
in order to survive. And, as the maturity of the individual 
increases and the complexity of the world in which he lives 
becomes greater, the services and responsibilities of the adap- 
tive functions of education are increased in proportion. 

AU of life, however, is not to be found in giving way before 
the exactions of the surrounding world. The creative genius of 
man has not been content to accept the world as he finds it. 
He continually strives to reconstruct his environment so as to 
meet his needs better and satisfy his desires. The results of his 
efforts have not been limited to the physical aspects of his life; 
they have greatly affected his social environment as well. The 
changes he has effected and the complexities he has created 
have in themselves acted as stimuli for further activity. The 
greatness of man’s conquest of his world and the strength of 
his potential for effecting still further change are evidence 
of the emphasis which needs to be placed upon the reconstruc- ’’ 
live aspect of the educative process. 

No concept of education can be complete without recog- 
nition of the values inherent in, and evolving from, tlie educa- 
tive process. The modem conception of educational values is 
twofold as was the interaction concept just described. '^The 
concept of interaction holds that changes will take place in 
both individual and environment. Such changes will be quan- 
titative and qualitative in nature, and to the extent that they 
include quality, values are involved. Insofar as tlie process of 
education develops the individual as a person in all aspects, 
the quahty of tlie change is positive and tlic individual has 
profited. To the axtent that tlie process may have improved 
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The philosophy of the student teacher should be ambi- 
tious, but it must also be practicable. It should enlarge 
his scope and indicate methods and procedures in advance 
of current practice. At the same time, the tasks outlined 
and the goals determined must be capable of achievement 
within the framework of a real situation. This does not mean 
accepting existing limits as permanent barriers to progress or 
using such restrictions as excuses for failure to develop and 
put into practice the best methodology possible. On the con- 
trary, it suggests at once a common-sense approach to achiev- 
ing improvement in terms of existing conditions and a chal- 
lenge to expand the existing h'mits. And finally, the stated 
beliefs must impel die student to provide a teaching-learning 
situation helpful to all pupils, not merely to those who are 
gifted, or who can deal successfully with academic abstractions. 
The student teacher must believe strongly enough in the edu- 
cational principles he has accepted that he will practice them 
daily in his work with boys and girls. 

ACTION POINTERS 

1. Enter student teaching with an open mind and a readiness 
for new experiences. 

2. Develop the fullest possible understanding of the teaching- 
learning process. 

3. Work toward the mastery of the skill of directing the learn- 
ing of boys and girls. 

4. Assume your share of the responsibility for planning your 
program of student teaching. 

5. Build new imderstandings upon learnings previously de- 
veloped. 

6. Choose carefully the related courses which go along with 
student teaching. 

7. Become acquainted with recent research in your particular 
field of interest in education. 

8. Be prepared to participate in experimentation of various 
types. 
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3. Choose one relatively recent and significant research study 
in your area of interest. Study the report carefully and list 
the most significant findings and contributions. 

4. Define in detail the terms: interaction, human relations, 
theory, practice, learning, and teaching. 

5. Develop a check list of desirable traits for a teacher and 
then evaluate yourself in terms of the check list. Ask other 
students to evaluate you in terms of the items. 

6. Write your own philosophy of education, stressing the 
purposes and goals of education and the chaimels through 
which these may be achieved. 

7. Study the philosophies of education as developed by var- 
ious eminent persons and compare and contrast their be- 
liefs with those which you have developed. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

1. American Association of Teachers Colleges, School and Com- 

munity Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education, 
Oneonta, N.Y., 1948. 

2. American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Edu- 

cation, Teachers for Our Times, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., 1948. 

3. American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Edu- 

cation, The Improvement of Teacher Education (Final Re- 
port'of the Commission), 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C., 1946. 

4. Armstrong, W. E., and Hollis, E. V., The College in Teacher 

Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C., 1944. 

5. Brumbaugh, A. J., “The Place of the Teachers College, the 

Liberal Arts College, and the University in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” Second Yearbook. The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, N.Y., 1919, pp. 16-20. 

6. Cooper, R. M., Better Colleges— Better Teachers, New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1944, 

Ca. Crow, Lester D., and Crow, Alice, Human Development and 
Learning, New York: American Book Company, 1950. 
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Creating a Setting for Student Teaching 
Utilize every opportunity to link theory with practice. 
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ACTION APPROACH 

1. What are some of the experiences 
which every student teacher 
should have prior to actual stu-^ 
dent-teaching experience? 

2. How can one gain understand- 
ings and skills connected with 
community functions and re- 
sources? 

3. What are some means of gaining 
a better understanding of peopl^ 

4. With what different groups does 
the control of our public schools 
rest, and what are the relation- 
ships between the groups or 
agencies? 

5. Differentiate among the respon- 
sibilities and duties of those per- 
sons connected with the average 
school system. For example, what 
are the various duties of the su- 
perintendent, principal, supervi- 
sor, and teacher? 

6. How can student teaching best 
provide for the different person- 
alities and abilities of the student 
teachers? 

7. How can student teaching be 
explained to pupils and parents 
in such a way that they will 
understand the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the schooU the 
teacher, and the student teacher? 

8. What safeguards should be taken 
in the development of a student- 
teaching program in order that 
the pupils will be guaranteed the 
strongest and best possible pro- 
grarn? 

9. When is a student teacher "ready’* 
for actual teaching experience? 


II. 


PREPARING 

FOR 

STUDENT 

TEACHING 


P repahation for any field of work should be a serious under- 
taking, It has significant implications not only for tlie 
individual immediately affected by tlie process, but as well 
15 
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Contact with Educational Problems 

Co-operative relationships vrfth all of the major com- 
munity organizations and with numerous residents furnish 
a variety of opportunities for the students to become ac- 
quainted with community life. Learning experiences of tiie 
student group include interviews with a cross section of 
the citizenry, group discussions with representatives from 
community agencies, many trips, informal class discussions, 
work "with children in a classroom and in varied youth 
groups, social activities of a varied nature, luncheons and 
dinners with civic organizations, cook-outs, and contribu- 
tions of volunteer service to groups requesting assistance. 

Interviews and group discussions are held with laymen 
and leaders in the area of industry, business, education, 
government, religion, civic organizations, agriculture, pro- 
fessional services, recreation, communication, and trans- 
portation. 

Field trips are taken to governmental ofBces and agen- 
cies, places of business, rural and urban schools in and near 
Marshall, the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, a school camp, in- 
dustrial concerns, religious agencies, and to other places 
of interest. 

Soon after the term is under way each student works for 
a half-day period in a classroom in the Marshall Public 
Schools. Interrelated to the work with class groups are sudi 
activities as home visitations, attendance at teacher group 
meetings, working wiUi youth groups after school, and 
conferring with local educational leaders.^ 

Evaluations received from students who have participated in 
this program of prestudent-teaching e^qperiences indicate sig- 
nificant growth in: 

1. Understanding of what makes a community function. 

2. Gaining a better understanding of people. 

3. Realizing and respecting the differences in children. 

> Hill, Guy H., and Steams. Troy L., "An Adventure in Teacher Education." 
Professional Laboratory Experiences, Twenly-Seventh Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching, Lock Haven. Pa., 1948, p. 26. 
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7 . Adequate Freparation for Student Teaching Includes 
an Understanding of the Support and Control of 
Schools. 

If the student teacher is to perform effectively and receive 
maximum benefit from his experiences, it is important that he 
understand the background of the system of education in the 
nation and in his own state. 

No other country in the world has a system of education like 
that of the United States. Over a long period of time, Americans 
have demonstrated their belief, that education should be kept' 
close to the people served by the schools." As a result of this 
American dream, no strong central ministry of education has 
been established.' Instead, educational organization and finance 
have been left largely to the state and local governments. Local 
boards of education make a great number of decisions which 
are important in the operation of the schools, however, and the 
student teacher should have a clear understanding of the dif- 
ferences which exist between the responsibilities of the board 
members and those delegated to the superintendent and other 
administrators. 

Regulations governing the certification or licensing of 
teachers are formulated by the various State Boards of Edu- 
cation or by legislative action and are administered by the 
State Departments of Education. Each local system must con- 
form to the state regulations in employing its staff members. 

It should be emphasized, however, that practically every state 
gives local school systems the option of setting standards at a 
higher level.lln sudi matters, therefore, as certification regula-, 
tions, power is vested in both state and local authorities’ More- 
over, a knowledge of the way in which tire programs of teacher- 
education institutions are related to the certification regulations 
of the state in which the institutions are located is of value in 
making clear to the student the relationships among various 
local and state agencies. 

In other matters, such as the actual selection of personnel 
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use them. 

6 Gamine self-confidence and poise* ^ 

7. RecogSztog the value of firsthand experiences in teach- 

8. Becoming more tolerant toward other people and hav- 
ing a respect for their contributions. 


Experiences such as those included in the Michigan State 
program add much to the meaning of the student-teaching 
program. No longer is the formal, textbook approach an ad- 
equate means of preparing students for the experiences which 
they will encounter during student teaching. Many institutions 
have also recommended and arranged for experience to be 
gained by the prospective teacher in the school system of his 
own home community, '-tinder such provision, ' the student 
spends a week or two during the first fall school days working 
in his local schools. Such service is performed without remuner- 
ation and is under the direct supervision of local teachers and 
administrators 'Students have excellent opportunities to study 
procedures involved in the opening of a school term and also 
to be of tremendous service to their schools through various 
types of work which they can perform. 

Future Teachers Clubs m high schools all over the nation 
are making it possible for prospective teachers to have pre- 
college experience in teaching and educational service work.) 
■^e Marie Turner Future Teachers Club of Breathitt County, 
Kentucky, has developed a program in which each member 
provides at least three days of service per semester in one of 
the lower grades of his school system, helping the regular 
teacher and becoming acquainted with boys and girls and with 
problems of teaching. When contact with educational problems 
can be distributed over the entire period of professional prepa- 
ration, student teaching becomes a more meaningful experience. 
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schools behveen the citizens and the board, and between the 
board and the employed personnel. (These relationships are 
illustrated in Figure 1.) Perhaps tlie clearest summation of 
the relationships would he to say that the citizens elect the 
board members to represent them in educational matters, the 
hoard formulates policies for executing the program it feels 
the people desire and need, and the administrator and staff 
of the school system then assume the responsibility for provid- 
ing the organizational machinery to facilitate the operation 
of the school program. All procedures, under the best con- 
ditions, should be highly co-operative affairs, and lines of com- 
munication should be kept open among all functionaries; how- 
ever, the differentiation in fvmctions must always he recognized. 

As mentioned earlier, the well-prepared student of teaching 
is intimately acquainted with the part that the school plays in 
connection with other agencies of the community in providing 
opportimities for appropriate learning experiences for all mem- 
bers of the community. To this end, the educational activities 
of all community agencies are closely co-ordinated, and the 
school occupies a unique position as it assumes its responsibility 
in the co-ordination.\ The community relationships must be 
understood by the student teacher if he is to be effective in 
his work.i 

The financial support of the schools represents an area for 
further understanding to be developed in preparation for stu- 
dent teaching. Although the system of financing the schools 
may differ in some respects from community to commumty and 
from state to state, the general pattern is the same nationally. 
In practically every locality, educational support is a co-oper- 
ative affair, with the local citizens contributing some money 
through local taxes, and the state contributing another portion 
from its tax income. The federal government contributes a 
small amount to the support of education in some localities 
through its programs of vocational education and through 
various ^q)es of school lunch programs; however, the amounts 
stemming from federal sources are so small that it is safe to 
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than it is a process planned and conducted by the supervising 
teacher and practiced by the student. ' 

There are indications that many supervising teachers do not 
fully understand or subscribe to the concept expressed. The 
limited use which one supervising teacher is making of the 
co-operative planning of activities is illustrated by his insist- 
ence upon basing the student-teaching experience on, and 
limiting it to, his own activity plans. He has secured and partly 
developed through the years a series of units or plans of dif- 
ferent activities for the student teacher to perform. These have 
been prepared as a kind of “student-teaching workbook,” which 
the student is asked to complete as the main part of his work. 
For example, there is a prepared guide, or unit activity, on 
‘lesson-planning,” in which the student prepares several rather 
elaborate lesson-plans based upon different assigned topics. 
Consideration of whether the topics are real to the student or 
pertinent to the lessons actually to be taught is not admitted 
to the experience. And carry-over and application to the actual 
platming of real lessons is left to be mastered by the student 
as need arises. Student participation in planning the activities 
described would, no doubt, make them much more valuable 
learning experiences by accomplishing two ends: first, building 
the activities and experiences around the real problems which 
the student faces in his work with boys and girls, and second, 
attacking the problems as they are met in the course of the 
student’s daily teaching. 

’The success of the student-teaching activity depends strongly 
upon the maintenance of good relationships.'A feeling of self- 
respect and self-confidence are essential for the maximum 
growth of the student teacher.,i Both attributes may be de- 
stroyed if the supervising teacher fails to respect the thinking 
and efforts of the student. The ideas of a sincere student pr(^- 
ably represent his best thinking and, therefore, deserve careful 
consideration by the supervising teacher. Worthy notions 
should be commended and unsound ones constructively criti- 
cized. ’Criticism will be accepted by the student teacher if, in 
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they toU have different facial expressions, voices, postures, and 
many other external characteristics. While such characteristics 
may not actually determine behavior, they may influence the 
pupils’ reactions to the prospective teachers. For example, 
Marjorie was a petite, pretty student teacher who looked fully 
as young and attractive as any eleventh grade girl in her Eng- 
lish class. Her apparent immaturity, which stemmed almost 
entirely from external characteristics, was an open invitation 
to the boys in her class to flirt with her. The situation provided 
many problems in group control for Marjorie and imposed 
upon her the need to exhibit compensatory classroom behavior 
to oEset outward appearance. Of course, physical diEerences 
among students are not limited to external characteristics. In 
organismic structure and function, there will be great diEer- 
ences which will aEect classroom behavior in various ways. 

In every group of prospective teachers, social and cultural 
diEerences are obvious. There are students from broken hoines, 
from happy homes, from families abiding by strict puritanical 
values, from the upper-class socioeconomic group, and perhaps 
the ghetto. Whatever the family culture or the socioeconomic 
group from which the student teacher comes, his behavior has 
been conditioned by his sociocultural background. The ^u- 
ence of that background upon the behavioral pattern of e 
student will be evident in the ways of living, of solving prob- 
lems, and of meeting Ufelike situations he attempts to develop 
in connection with the pupils he teaches. 

In addition to being difierent physicaUy and culturally, 
student teachers diEer psychologically. They are ™ 

their abiUty to learn, in the quaUty and nature of their per- 
ceptions, in their volitions, in their emotional reactions, and 
in many other psychological ways too numerous to mention 
Indeed, the variety and intensity of psychologcal Terences 
make it imperative that student teaching be p nne m a way 
which considers each individual personality an e mean y 
which each may best learn and grow. The 
assumes that aU student teachers are so constituted psycho- 
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turn, he has developed respect for, and gained confidence in, 
the supervising teacher; for, in the last analysis, the develop- 
ment of esteem is a two-way process.' 

^Fimctional guidance of student teaching emphasizes the 
theory that people leam through trial and error. The student 
teachers adequacy in new situations will he enhanced by tact- 
ful attention to his making a mistake and consideration of a 
way for correcting it. The student wants to know how to over- 
come his difficulties, but he does not wish to be blamed for 
thein; he wants a chance to “save his face." He appreciates 
frank iscussion of his mistakes and problems, but, by being 
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activities. The hobbies and interests to which a student devotes 
his leisure reveal mueh of the real person and many times open 
avenues for the development of teaching skills. 

A convenient way of compiling such information is to main- 
tain a cumulative personnel record for each student. A copy 
of the “Student Teacher Information Blank” used at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky (included as Appendix B of this volume) is an 
example of the kind of record indicated. The blank includes 
data concerning personal history, precollege scholastic record, 
college record, and general information about cultural back- 
ground, interests, hobbies, and extracurricular activities. 

The record should be adapted by the supervising teacher 
to meet his needs in working with a particular student teacher. 
For example, with the blank (Appendix B), supervising 
teachers at the University of Kentucky place in the cumulative 
personnel folder of each student the results of health examina- 
tions, tests, check lists, interviews, conferences, questionnaires, 
observations, evaluations of the student-teaching experience by 
the student and supervising teachers, and any other pertinent 
information. The additional information is invaluable to super- 
vising teachers in learning to know the student as a person, in 
understanding his point of view, and in interpreting the ways 
in which he works with boys and girls. 

Student teaching has to be diversified so that it will meet 
the needs of the variety of students it serves. It is true there 
are some needs common to all student teachers; to meet such 
needs, certain phases of professional education are designed in 
the nature of “common learnings.” Each student, however, has 
a number of individual needs, as indicated, and the program 
must be so conceived that diversification and individualization 
are possible. Only when student teachers are understood and 
accepted can they learn to understand and accept themselves 
and the children they teach. 
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outside the major field, attending athletie, dramatic, or musical 
events in school situations, and working with various aspects of 
guidance and coimsehng programs. 

When the school personnel and student teacher understand 
that student teaching is an all-school experience, the program 
of directed teaching becomes a meaningful and profitable 
period of preparation. 

11 . Pupils in the Classroom and Parents in the Community 
Need a Sound Knowledge of the Student-Teaching 
Program and Its Purposes. 

Studies demonstrate rather conclusively that learning is 
facilitated by the work of student teachers in a school. More 
individual attention for the pupils in the classroom is possible; 
and a greater amount of learning takes place under such situ- 
ations. It is true, however, that the presence of student teachers 
also presents certain problems and necessitates various kinds 
of action to assure the maximum benefits to all concerned. 

Since student teachers work with pupils, it is imperative that 
both parents and pupils have an understanding of the purposes 
and procedures involved in student teaching. Too often parents 
and pupils receive the erroneous impression that a student- 
teaching program means that tlie regular teacher is relieved 
of all teaching duties and that the student teacher takes over. 
Through such misunderstandings, parents and pupils some- 
times become antagonistic toward programs of student teach- 
ing. Those responsible for the program itself may make use of 
such media as letters, bulletins, conferences, and forums in the 
process of acquainting pupils and parents with tlie program 
of student teaching. 

Student teachers are pubUc relations persons for tlieir institu- 
tion, and for the school system in which tlicir student teaching 
is being done.' Even though Uic student teacher is not on the 
payroll of the school, he is viewed by citizens as a part of Uie 
faculty, and he should feel honored tliat he is so considered. 
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10. The Faculty of the School Is Included in the Planning 
V. and Operation of the Student Teacher Program. 


Various plans for providing student-teaching experiences are 
in operation in different teacher-education institutions. In some 
instances entire schools are utilized for student-teaching ex- 
periences, with every teacher in the building or system working 
directly with student teachers. In other cases, only selected 
teachers are used in the student-teaching program. However, 
in either event, the facilities of the entire school should be 
accessible to student teachers. It is not fair to isolate a student 


teacher in one room, regardless of the quality of the experience 
Aat he may gain there. When he completes his student-teach- 
ing program, he vnW. probably acquire a varied full-time posi- 
tion, and his preparation should have anticipated the same 
md oi situation. As a consequence of this point of view, it 
becomes the responsibility and obligation of the teacher-educa- 
on institution to mahe proper provision for such experience. 
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additional service. In many instances, the institutions 
which are responsible for the education of the student 
teachers also provide supervisory services to the systems 
in which the student teaching is conducted. In this 
way, additional values accrue to the school systems 
concerned. 

'As indicated, the most important result of this procedure lies 
in the co-operative planning of the program by all concerned. 
Program planning includes evaluation. It is highly desirable, 
then, that parents and pupils be called upon to evaluate the 
program from time to time in order that improvements may 
be made-'ln the program of off-campus student teaching oper- 
ated through the University of Florida, the communities in 
which student teaching is conducted are given the opportunity 
each year of evaluating both the elemental and secondary 
student-teaching programs. In this way, new ideas are receive 
for improvmg the programs, and at the same time the persons 
who are directly and indirectly involved in the school student- 
teaching relationships are given a part in planning an oper- 
ation. 


12. A Modern Program of Student Teaching Safeguards 
the Interests of Pupils. 

iThe major criticism of student teaching which is raised by 
parents centers about the occasional exploitation o P“P' 
Such malpractice may be the case in those e ucationa 
ations where supervising teachers and student teac ers 
not been properly oriented to the more mo em concep 

^mileT? ^e that student teaching is 
to prepare teachers for full-time teacliing responsi 1 1 i ’ 
pupils in the practice classrooms must never suffer. It has been 
pointed out tliat under the best conditions tlie pup.k actudly 
benefit from tlie presence of, and help given y, 
teachers. On tlie other hand, if the program is not properly 
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extreme; nevertheless it serves to illustrate the necessity of 
having student teaching conducted under the most nonnal and 
typical school conditions possible. The principle applies too 
to physical conditions, but should not be construed to mean 
that good facilities are not desirable; it would seem obvious 
that too elaborate or too meager provisions will seriously limit 
the effectiveness of student teaching. The prospective teacher 
must be prepared to step into a contingent teaching situation 
without having to make many adjustments because of the 
student-teaching experience he has had. But, since some adjust- 
ment is always necessary, his directed teaching experiences 
should have taught him to be creative, resourceful, and inter- 
ested in experimentation— such elements should certainly char- 
acterize every student-teaching situab■on.^ 

Obviously, there will be certain needs of student teachers 
which may demand special school conditions, such as the need 
to learn how to teach children handicapped by speech or hear- 
ing deficiencies. But the student who is preparing to teach the 
usual elementary or secondary groups should have access to a 
typical school in terms of size, location, school population, 
financial support, and teaching persoimel. 

The promising teacher-to-be is interested in experimentation. 
Sometimes, however, problems may be created by having 
had all of one’s preparation for teaching in a school that 
is extremely experimental in its program. Many dissatisfactions 
and poor adjustments can result from radical experimental 
training experiences. At the other extreme, school situations 
which are dull and rmchallenging ate also productive of prob- 
lems of adjustment. To be effective, student teaching must be 
conducted in school and classroom situations whicli are typical, 
rather llian atypical, in nature. 

ACTION POINTERS 

1. Take advantage of as many opportunities .as possible to 
gain a variety of experiences with ho^’S and girls prior 
to actual teadiing. 
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22. Be friendly, but not offensively so, in your relationships 
TOtli other teachers on the faculty. 

23. Assist in acquainting tlie public with the strengths of the 
student-teaching program in your school or school system. 

24. Work closely with parents and pupils in understanding the 
purposes of student teaching. 

25. Be sure that the pupils are not unduly “used” in the 
student-teaching program. 

26. Become familiar with the facilities which are available for 
student teachers in your school. 

PBOBLEMS 

1. In co-operation with your supervising teacher, or with 
other student teachers, make a list of commimity resources 
(both human and natural) which will be of value to you 
in your student-teaching experience. 

2. Obtain information from yoiu- supervising teacher, or from 
other sources which may be suggested, which will enable 
you to understand the financial support and control of the 
school system in which you are working. Such information 
would probably include somce of taxes, distribution of 
funds, and organization for control and operation of 
schools. 

3. Write to the department of education of the state in which 
you plan to teach and secme the complete regulations 
governing the certification or licensing of teachers and 
administrators. Study these regulations carefully, giving 
attention not only to initial certification but to regulations 
governing renewals of certificates and conversions to other 
certificates. 

4. From information which you obtain from your supervising 
teacher and others make an organizational chart (similar 
to the one in this chapter) indicating the relationships 
which exist among various component parts of the school 
system in which you are working. 

5. Select a particular problem which in your experience has 
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2. Strive to develop an understanding of what makes a com- 
mxmity function. 

3. Be alert to the differences in children. 

4. Learn about, and make actual use of, desirable group 
processes. 

5. Become aware of community resources and leam how to 
use them. 

6. Develop self-confidence and poise. 

7. Recognize the value of firsthand experiences in teaching. 

8. Attempt to become more tolerant toward others and have 
a respect for their contributions. 

9. Help develop Future Teacher organizations in high schools 
and in institutions of higher education. 

10. Participate actively in Future Teacher organizations. 

U. Develop an understanding of the responsibUities of those 
persons connected with our American school systems. 

12. Bcmme acquainted with the certification or licensing reg- 

“'“‘'onset the state in which you plan to teach. 

much as possible about the organizational rela- 

‘mnships in a typical school system. 

4. Leam how public schools are financed. 
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been solved by group participation. Reconstruct the steps 
which were followed in the solution of the problem and 
evaluate the effectiveness of the procedure. 

6 . Write an article which would be suitable for newspaper 
publication describing the student-teaching program of 
which you are a part and indicating the values which 
accrue to the community as a result of this program. 

7. Fomulate a ‘^iU of rights” which could be utilized by 

student teachers to guarantee that the interests of pupils 
^^rd situations would be adequately safe- 
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opportunity for a good start— a ^ance to adjust prior to the 
time he begins his real teaching. Of extreme importance to- 
the student is an orientation period during which his activities 
are so gradually developed liiat he moves from one phase of 
his program to another without encountering any perceptibly 
hurdles. In this way, the period of initiation becomes a land, 
of personalized introduction which gradually readies the stu- 
dent for full-time teaching. Student teachers’ needs are asl 
varied as those of any group of learners, and the law of readi- 
ness for learning operates as definitely for them in regard to 
learning to teadi as it does in any other learning situation. 
For this reason, no foolproof, inflexible program of orientation 
can be determined; however, it is possible to provide beginning 
student teachers with basic knowledges and guiding principles 
which help them gain a better understanding of the situation 
in which they will work. 

14 . Student Teaching Begins Where Students Are. 

Student teaching begins with the students’ problems, not 
with those of the supervising teacher. It grows out of, and takes \ 
its direction from, the needs and interests of the students. The 
supervising teacher who holds himself above and beyond the / 
students, looks down upon them, and urges them to reach up 
to his rarefied state of perfection will not do much for student 
teachers who need help-and all of them need guidance and 
direction of some kind. Real assistance can be given only 
through an understanding of the actual problems faced by the 
students in their daily work of learning to teach. Miss Hargrave 
may be worried about getting the first graders to go to the 
lunchroom in good order. Mr. Groves may be unable to get 
some of the tenth grade biology group to bring their pencils 
to class. Unimportant as these needs may seem to be to the 
supervising teacher, they are tlie problems which the student 
teachers recognize. If first efforts are directed at meeting other 
needs recognized by the supervising teacher and considered 
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1. What are some of the problems 
which should be isolated and 
analyzed prior to unde^ldng 
student-teaching experiences? 

2. Through what means can a sense 
of security and a feeling of self- 
confidence be developed on the 
part of the beginning student 
teacher? 
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The supervising teacher needs to have full comprehensionr 
and understanding of students’ problems if he is to help them' 
become confident in their ability to solve their own problems.) 
Because the supervising teacher cannot remain with the stu-1 
dent on his future job as fuU-fiedged teacher, and thus will not^ 
always be present when help is needed, he must help the 
student teacher develop confidence in his ability to meet im- 
mediate problems and unexpected ones as well. 

Responsibility for developing the students sense of security 
and feeling of self-confidence does not rest solely with the 
supervising teacher; actually, the student teacher must assume 
a large part. He must co-operate to the best of his ability with 
the supervising teacher and others connected with the student- 
training program in carrying out all policies, and he must- not 
feel personally aflFronted if his suggestions are not accepted and 
incorporated into the program. He has a responsibility to him- 
self as a person in developing and maintaining feelings of secu- 
rity and self-confidence. The knowledge that these are acquired 
only by the growing individual should serve to make him in- 
crease his stature as a teacher in every way possible. A whole- 
hearted desire for continuous professional development should 
result in his making every effort to improve himself as person 
and teacher, and the security and self-confidence resulting from 
his own efforts will do much to assure his eventual success. 


The way student teachers react to the efforts of supervising 
teachers to work with them has a profound influence upon the 
success of the student-teaching experience. Belief in the ability 
of student teachers to succeed and recognition of their prob- 
lems result on their part in feelings of accomplishment, which 
in turn build self-confidence and security. Probably the first 
job, then, of the supervising teacher is to determine where Ae 
student is in his thinking with respect to need for help. 
Willing co-operation and active participation in the activities 
of the program of student teaching are most likely to result 
from such a beginning. The program is actually develope 
tlirough providing the activities and experiences which will 
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more important, little more will be accomplished than frus- 
tration. 

It has been said that the purpose of student teaching is not 
to tell students what to do but rather to help them learn 
what their problems are. to isolate and analyze these, and to 
solutions. Only when student teachers compre- 
™ problems are they able to start work toward solving 
them. Thus, one of the infflal responsibiUties which the super- 
vismg teac er must assume is that of the determination of the 
areas m which student teachers are in greatest need of assist- 
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schedule, library periods, physical education periods, 
and other special times. 

3. The student teacher is given the opportunity to become 
familiar with the s pecial e^ quipment of the school, and 
should know where it is housed and how it may be 
scheduled for use. For example, he should know about 
the audio-visual materials and equipment and should 
understand the procedures involved in dieir use. 

4. Atte ndance record s and other types of recor ds are ex- 
plained to the student teacher. It is helpful if he has 
the opportunity to assume some responsibility for keep- 
ing attendance records as soon as familiarity with the 
activity justifies participation. 

5. Students are familiarized with the placement-of the 
rooms m_^e building as soon as possible, in order that 
they may take pupil groups from one place to another 
without confusion. 

6. The variou s public ations of the scho ol are made avail- 
able to the student teacher in order that he may famil- 
iarize himself with the activities of the school. 

16 . Understanding the Educational Point of View of the 
School Is Basic to Beginning Student Teaching. 

Understanding the educational point of view of the school is 
one of the most important factors in assisting the student teacher 
to begin successfully. The student learns tlie beliefs to which 
the school subscribes by carefully obser\dng^ccep^^ prac- 
tices and by asking questions which will aid in understanding 
the philosophy of the program. Observations become more 
pointed through a study of the purposes and objectives estab- 
lished for the group or classes with which the student will 
work, and tlirough an analysis of the course of study, tlic text- 
books, and the supplementary materials which arc used. 

One student teacher may find himself in a school which 
stresses vocational competence because of tlie composition of 
its pupil populationT^notlier might be placed in a school wliicli 
emphasizes collcg c-prc paratory training. Tlic purposes and 
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significance. This conference can do much to dissipate tensions 
and to make the student realize that it is not an experience 
to be feared. It is certainly not fair either to the supervising 
teacher or to the student to begin the activities of directed 
teaching without a conference period in which the two become 
acquainted. 

The preparation of both persons for the conference is of 
extreme importance. Under optimal conditions, both supervis- 
ing and student teachers will have had an opportunity to learn 
something about the other before the conference is held. While 
the conference is a professional activity, it should be thought 
of as a meeting between co-worker and learner. 

Other matters entering into the initial conference are con- 
cerned with the time for reporting each day, the time for 
completing the work, lunch periods, and other problems of 
scheduling. Certain matters which have been mentioned in 
preceding Principles will also serve as topics to be discussed 
in the conference period. For example, the occasion of the 
conference is an excellent opportunity for the student teacher 
to become acquainted with the school rules and regulations, 
the school philosophy, and otlier matters of general orientation. 
During the conference too the student teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to learn many of the requirements he is expected to 
meet. One matter of importance concerns the manner of dress 
considered appropriate for him in his duties in the school. I , 
by chance, the supervising teacher should overlook the matter 
of dress, the student must not hesitate to inquire. Quite o ten, 
apparel entirely appropriate for campus wear is not oo 'e 
upon with favor in the school in which student teaching is 
conducted. It will help immensely if the student teacher re- 
members that he is considered a member of tlie professional 
staff of tlic school and tliat his dress and grooming should 
testify to tliis status. 

Since tlie first conference is important to every one ron- 
cemccl, it should be arranged witli as much care as poss'hlo- 
Tlie physical setting is important, and "little matters should 
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objectives in the two situations would be quite different, and 
the procedures used in the classroom and in other school situ- 
ations would differ markedly. To illustrate the point fiurther, 
some student teachers will find themselves in school situations 
in which no adopted textbooks are used, but, rather, a variety 
of materials and books might serve as texts. The purposes to 
be achieved and procedures which would be followed in such 
a classroom would probably be different from those of a more 
textbook-centered class. 

The point of view of the sc hool in terms of community 
responsibilities and relationships js^ also^ important to the stu- 
wt teac er in understanding the educational program in 
which he works. In some communities, the school will be the 

of the community. 
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acquainted with the pupils of the group. He can learn the 
names, note the behavior of various individuals, study the re- 
action to various types of assignments, and learn as much as 
possible about the social relationships of the group or groups 
with which he will work. 

The student teacher, in order to become acquainted with 
the pupils and their needs, will wish_to_study their cumulative 
records. It should be emphasized, however, that the records 
are confidential in nature and nothing found in them should 
be discussed with anyone except the supervising teacher. 
Thorough understanding of the total situation is basic to form- 
ing and expressing opinions about pupils, teachers, and the 
school. Free discussion with the supervising teacher or other 
responsible staff members is helpful in gaining understanding; 
but gossip is not an acceptable part of professional behavior. J 

Another activity which may prove helpful to the student 
of teaching during the early days of his work is the grading 
of papers— pupil written work. If the first papers are graded 
in co-operation with the supervising teacher, the student can 
familiarize himself with the marking system which is familiar to 
the pupils. Moreover, the student learns how various data are 
recorded, and how such information may be iised in planning 
subsequent assignments, in reporting to parents, and in confer- 
ring with a pupil about his progress. "Analysis of the paper| 
assists the student in discovering what the pupils do not under- ^ 
stand and in what areas the major mistakes are most prevalend 

'•^During the first days, the student of teaching has many fine 
opportunities to learn the best methods of approaching pupils 
informally, before school and at other times, to get acquainted, 
to secure pupil co-operation, and to discover individual in- 
terests.' In this way, he discovers how he can contribute to the 
group discussions and how he can assist individual pupils witli 
their problems.' Through such activity he becomes a part of the 
total team and can begin to make a real contribution to the 
learning process. 
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program of the school and understands the functioning of the 
curriculum in its fullest sense. 

20, The Student Teacher Uses Various Means to Become 
Acquainted with School, Home, and Community 
Activities. 

The prospective teacher should become acquainted with cor- 
related community activities which have some bearing upon 
the work of the s^ool. An effective program of student teach- 
ing with its laboratory experience is exploratory as weU as 
developmental. Such a program will involve many activities 
outside the school walls and will require visits of many t)pes. 

Contact with homes and with community agencies has be- 
come a constant characteristic of the preparation program for 
the teacher. Even during the beginning days of student teach- 
ing, the prospective teacher needs to have opportunities to 
visit in the homes of the pupils, to become acquainted with 
parents, and to participate in various community orgamzations 
(as indicated in Principle 23, Chapter XV). Visits to homes are 
made only after complete and thorough pl ann i n g with the 
supervising teacher. In certain instances, more harm than good 
may come from such visits if the student teacher does not 
understand the situation and is not properly oriented to the 
problems which may be encoimtered. 

/Securing data about the home and family requires very 
careful preparation on the part of the student teacher, with 
guidance from the supervising teacher; skill in eliciting the de- 
sired information and tact in approaching the parent are also 
requisites. It is far better not to get the information than to 
do it in a prying manner which might give offense. It is well 
to remember that the supervising teacher is the one legally 
responsible for the welfare of the children. The student teacher 
tlierefore studiously refrains from revealing to tlie parent any 
confidential information about his child or others in le group, 
except witli the sanction of the supervising tcaclier. 
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19. Curricular Problems Are Introduced Early in the 
Student Teaching Experience. 

The student teacher and the supervising teacher should un- 
derstand quite clearly that routine matters must not consume 
e entire time of the student during the first weeks. As was 
indicated (in the discussion of Principle 16 of this chapter), one 
of the first steps to be taken by the student teacher is to 
courses and the supplementary 

servin? th 1 profit by closely ob- 

oSd L rv" and the rLlts 

new tonics ar ■ i ""f assignments, and the manner in which 
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experience of particinatirKr ” ” ^ ^ valuable 

these approaches, the smd": i Planning sessions' Through 
pupil interests and comnn-t! firsthand the bases of 
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>tand the particxilar pupil group in order to teach them effec- 
tively. He will need to study his pupils as carefully as if he 
were the regular teacher, and, in so doing, he learns to apply 
techniques he will use in the future. 

Some of the significant questions which should be raised in 
studying the physical, mental, and social development of indi- 
viduals and groups are: 

1. What has already been discovered about the individuals 
or group? 

2. What information is needed? 

3. What are the sources from which necessary informa- 
tion may be secured? 

4. What devices are available for securing desired infor- 
mation? 

5. How can such information best be recorded and util- 
ized? 

The questions are so significant and so complex that the 
following chapter is devoted to treatment of the entire area of 
unders tandin g the physical, mental, and social development of 
boys and girls, and to a discussion of the problems and tech- 
niques involved. 

ACTION POINTERS 

1. Isolate and analyze your personal problems. 

2. Learn as much as possible about the problems encountered 
by other student teachers, 

3. Assume your share of the responsibility in the teaching 
situation. 

4. Do not become personally affronted by suggestions which 
are made to improve your work. 

5- Believe in your ability to become a good teacher. 

6. Become acquainted with the calendar of your school and 
with the daily schedule on which the school operates. 

7. Be punctual. 

8- Study the attendance records of tlie class or classes with 
which you are working. 
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The parent-teacher conference at school is used by some 
schools as a device for informing both home and school of the 
progress and developmental problems of a child. If such con- 
ferences are customary, the student teacher should prepare 
toself to participate, upon the invitation of the supervising 
e^ er. He may wnte a summary of the conference and con- 
tnbute It to the cumulative record, keeping in mind that 
much of the desired mformation about a family may he secured 
through the conference. 
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confidence. Then develop a planned approach for improv- 
ing yourself in these areas. 

3. Carefully read the materials which have been developed 
in the school in which you are working. Write a full se- 
mester’s calendar of school activities, indicating special 
days and events of importance. 

4. Write in a thousand words or less the educational philoso- 
phy or point of view of the school in which you are work- 
ing. Review the ideas and impressions with your super- 
vising teacher. 

5. After you have reviewed the cumulative records for the 
pupils in one of your classes, list the pupils who apparently 
have rmusual problems. Review the impressions and in- 
terpretations with your supervising teacher. 

6. During the first period of student teaching, select at least 
three pupils for careful observation with the thought in 
mind that you will compare their attitudes and per- 
formance with previous records. If you note any devia- 
tions from past history, attempt to determine what factors 
brought about the changes. 
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9. Read the various pubh'cations of the school, 
10. Leam the floor ulan of tho 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 


... puoucations of the school. 

Leam the floor plan of the building so you can find your 
way without having to ask for information. 

fil ™rk "'bom you 
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View 


14. 
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ACT/ON APPROACH 

1. What are the skills essential to 
learning to understand children? 

2. What kinds of information are 
needed in or^r to learn to un- 
derstand children? 

3. From what sources may essential 
information about pupils he col- 
lected? 

4. What techniques may he used to 
discover the needs pupils have 
in common? As individuals? 

5. What kinds of tests will help the 
student teacher discover pupils* 
needs? How should each of the 
tests he used and interpreted? 

6. How are home visits conducted 
and the results used in work with 
individual pupils? 

7. How are case studies made and 
used in diagnosing pupils’ needs? 

8. In what ways is information col- 
lected for cumulative records^ 
How are the records used in 
work toHh individual pupils? 

9. What skills and techniques are 
needed for successful interviews 
and conferences with pupils and 
parents? 

10. What is guidance? How is it 
related to teaching? What are the 
roles of the principal guidance 
functionaries? 


IV. 

UNDERSTANDING 
AND GUIDING 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


G ood teaching depends upon effective human relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil. Human relations ® ective 
only when teacher and pupil know, understand, and r^pect 
each other. If a teacher knew all the things he should about a 
pupil, he would then know how to interpret and 
the pupil says and does. 'Becoming acquainted with boys and 
girls means knowing them'as persons, feeling concern or eir 
problems, and recognizing tlieir interests, aptitudes, an nee 
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22 . Essential Skills and Information Are Indispensable to 
Intelligent Understanding of Pupils. 

Don had reached the twelfth grade of school, despite prob- 
lems and difficulties which had accompanied him throughout. 
Just that year, for example, he had without explanation sur- 
rendered his football uniform and quit the squad, despite the 
fact that the team was destined to go undefeated and he could 
have been first-string guard. Why? Even the coaches did not 
hnow. Dons English teacher had become interested in him 
because of the unusual attitude he displayed in her class. At 
times he was interested and co-operative there, but upon other 
occasions, he became disinterested and unco-operative, even 
hostile, in his relations to the teacher and other pupils. Why? 
Probably, no one really knew, not even Don. 

Some teachers said that he was bright but lazy, while others 
declared that he was just *^plain mean. Here are some of the 
comments they had entered in his cumulative record through 
the years: 

Grade 3: Don shows little interest in school. He is agree- 
able when he wants to be but most of the time 
has to be urged to take part. 

Grade 6: Beads a great deal. Is inattentive, shiftless, and 
lazy. 

Grade 9: Sits quietly. Reads much. Think he is lazy. 

Have tried desperately to interest him. Appar- 
' ently he does not care what happens. 

Grade 11: Still reads much. When interested he helps with 
discussion. Hostile in manner at times. A very 
puzzling person. 

Obviously, Don’s teachers did not understand him. Probablj% 
it was not aU their fault; nevertheless, it raises some^po^nt 
questions. What land of people would they need to have Wen 
in order to understand pupils? In what ways would Uie entaes 
hr the cumulative records be different had they etter un er 
stood the pupils tliey taught? What information would tne 
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It means that the student of teaching is better able to deal with 
the factors which influence pupils’ lives, which condition their 
learning, and which affect their behavior. 

Effective teaching depends upon the teacher knowing much 
about the pupils he teaches. The results of research studies of 
the problem indicate rather clearly that the best teachers are 
those who know most about their pupils. More specifically, 
the studies show: (1) that the amount of knowledge a teacher 
possesses about pupils is directly related to the rapport he 
maintains with them, (2) that there is a positive relationship 
be^een teaching effectiveness and teacher-pupil relations, 
(3 ) that pupils m groups well known by the teacher learn more 
an ose in other groups, and (4) that many teachers do not 
fully underst^d their pupils and fail to realize the importance 
Brooko^^ been conducted by Bush, 
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authority is undeveloped, or his assumption of responsibility 
for his own actions is lacking. Respect for pupils personalities 
prevents the student teacher from rejecting them for what mey 
do, because he understands their behavior is caused, and e 
seeks to discover the causes in order to promote salutary 
change. This should not be interpreted to mean that the stu ent 
teacher overlooks or condones undesirable behavior. On e 
contrary, he tries to determine what is causing the c * to 
misbehave and to provide the conditions, experiences, an 
influences necessary to bring about wholesome change. 

In the third place, the student teacher who learns to under- 
stand children recognizes the differences which among 
pupils and knows that no two of tiiem are ahke. '^e * erences 
among pupils range from physical characteristics, w ic are 
easily recognized, to variable rates of becoming conceme wi 
economic problems, social relationships, and citizens ip re 
sponsibilities, which may be difficult for the student teacher to 
determine and analyze. As has been said, differences exis 
among pupils because of variations in biologica an ^ soci 
background and hence in rates of physical mental, social, and 
emotional development. Important contributing ac ors a 
home environment, general experiential bac groun * , 

tary background, aesthetic opportunity, economic ac 8™™ ’ 
and type of home community. Each pupil is t e pro 
unique background, and for this reason no o m 
approach a new experience in exactly the same way. ^ 

that differences exist among children and you is in 
portaut in understanding them, but it is equa y 
essential to know the type and range of differences wkch may 
occur. The student who espouses the prmcipe 
pupils are alike accepts all pupils as unique mdmduals, eacli 

of intrinsic worth. , Jo—fonds 

As a fourth point, the student teacher 
children learns to recognize and appreciate w a is 

child is. It is hoped that the meaning of the 
not ambiguous and that the concept will not be c X 
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teachers need in order to understand their pupils better? What 
skills and knowledge? 

The behavior of children and youth is caused, and the causes 
are not, usually, simple and easily understood but are more 
often complex and difficult to comprehend. In the first place, 
then, the student of teaching who learns to understand pupils 
thinks of their behavior as being caused. He understands that 
the causes are rooted to some extent in the experiential back- 
ground of the pupil, that they are conditioned partly by en- 
monmental factors presently impinging upon the child, and 
that they are influenced also by the hopes, interests, and aspira- 
youngster— or, in odier words, by the individual 
himself. The student teacher realizes that, through knowing, 
inteUigently the three groups of 
r *1® ”1^5' understand the child’s behavior, 

child he m!i F *'^**ui**i ” understanding of the 

to nrodueTI?' experiences nLssary 
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There is anotlier very interesting and helpful basis for in- 
terpreting Jay’s behavior. The question is raised, could Jays 
reading comprehension be normal for him? The question may 
he answered positively, because the teacher can interpret on 
the basis of Jay himself. That is to say, die basis of interpreta- 
tion can be shifted from the scale of performance of a particular 
group to the scale of behavior of the individual himself. In 
other words, it is normal for Jay to have poorer reading com- 
prehension than Sue when Jay’s behavior is the basis of com- 
parison. On die other hand. Sue may easily be able to exceed 
the sixth grade norm if her performance is examined in light 
of her ability alone. In like manner, it is normal for some 
children to be more active than others; for some to read, wnte, 
spell, and figure on a lower level than others; for some to ful- 
fill civic responsibilities in difierent ways from others; for some 
to arrive at explanations of the meaning of life and of the uni- 
verse which differ from others’; and so on. The most successful 


student teacher understands the natural differences among 
children and youth and he does not accentuate the aspects 
involving these differences as he strives to help each pupil. He 
accepts pupils as they are, because his concept of normali y 
is not based upon crystallized ideas of sixth grade performance, 
of eleventh grade curriculum, or of whatever. 

Finally, the student teacher who is learning to understand 
boys and girls needs to know the more importmt factors abou 
any particular pupil. Several sciences, including psychology, 
physiology, sociology, biology, anthropology, an e ’ 

contribute means to the collection and use of Ae orm 
essential to a knowledge of a chfld. Certainly, the studem 
not be expected to become an expert m each o Enemies 

but he does need a working knowledge of the basic p P 
and tenets. The relationships between the 
different fields become important elements in e ..njer 

Intelligent use of the kinds of information needed “ 
standing the pupil. The data considered essential are discussed 
briefly in the following outline. 
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argument advanced by students in different fields of psychology 
^d mental hygiene. The more conventional view suggests that 
normal and abnormal behavior form a continuum and are 
best represented by the unimodal distribution curve. Others 
presuppose a dichotomy between health and pathology, for ex- 
ample, and contend that a bimodal distribution best represents 
e situation if the extremes of the dichotomy are made the end- 
points of the curve.^ While no attempt wiU be made here to 
reso ve e argument between the two groups, some important 
nevertheless pointed out for the student of 
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family; recreational life of family; adjustments of child 
in family group; economic status of family; and routine of 
family living. Reference is made in this chapter and in 
Principle 20, Chapter III, to various ways of securing the 
kinds of information listed. Securing such data requires 
skill and tact. Parental conferences and home visits must 
be carefully planned. Observation by the student of the 
supervising teacher performing such activities is most 
worthwhile. Revelation of confidential information to any- 
one, even to the parent or child involved, is forbidden. 

School Achievement: 

The past record of a pupil may illuminate his present 
status. Thus, the marks earned in past elementary gra es 
or in past subjects in high school help to reveal the nature 
of the pupU. Extremely good and poor marks may be espe- 
cially indicative of the unusual traits of a boy or gir . 
Strengths and weaknesses are also revealed by daily work 
over a period of time. Scores of periodic standardized and 
teacher-made tests are helpful indicators of achievement, 
as is a comparison of such scores with the record of daily 
work. 


Abilities and Interests: 

With experience, the student teacher may estimate a 
pupil’s general abilities, but the results of intelligence and 
aptitudi tests are usually more valid, rehable. and objective 
evidence of the individual’s capacities. It is well to recog- 
nize the Hmitations of the tests in inteipreting results and 
assisting the pupil to become self-directive 
abilities and interests are many times de X 
Certainly pupils’ interests determine the qua ity o 
learning and hence become important avenues of motiva- 
tion. Interests and hobbies often develop 
and a knowledge of them enables teachers to u 
in teaching-learning situations. 

Activities and Experiences: 

The in-school and out-of-school activities 
ences of pupils may reveal aspects of e p 
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Health 

Information concerning llie past and present health 
status of the pupil may indicate the need for remedial 
treatment or the cause of unsatisfactory mental, social, 
physical, and emotional development. Health status may 
e re ated to the difficulties some children have in maldng 
sahs actory adjustments and in succeeding in school. For 
examp e, aulty vision or hearing may cause difficulty in 
f ™ay make some pupils tire more 
Ka ^ ° hnproper dental development may 

to ‘®JP<=celi difficolUes. Teachers should be alert 

Pmono! and Social Adjustment: 
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It does not seem wise to propose a single meliiod of investiga- 
tion because of the difFerences among communities and the 
various kinds of problems which will face local investigators. 
Nevertheless, brief descriptions will be given of ways of look- 
ing into the needs of boys and girls. 

A survey of school-community problems in light of the needs 
of children and youth may be planned and conducted in dif- 
ferent ways. A representative committee of school peop e ^ 
lay citizens may be organized to direct the investigation. e 
group should truly represent every major agency in the com- 
munity, including such organizations and agencies as sc oo , 
government groups, youth clubs and organizations, 
orders, civic and service clubs, and rebgious groups. Eitorts 
of the ‘•committee type” are being exerted in Arlington, 
Virginia, Cedar City, Utah, AUegan, Michigan, Weimar, Texas, 
and many other places. Another way of conducting the inves i 
gation is for the school to organize courses or f “ 

studying the life of the community. Still another, is for different 
classes or school groups in areas such as science, ea , 
social studies to study various aspects of commimi y e an 

However the study of the commumty is organized and co 
ducted, the investigation should indicate eveiy aspec ° 
existing situation which relates to the educational needs of fte 
children and youth served by the school. Some 
are: the available resources of all kinds, the obs nc es 
. improvement, the economic condition, the status o e P P , 
tion, the problems of health, and the opportumbes for boys and 
girls to live normal, weU-rounded ffves. Since all 
be studied simultaneously, provision must be ® and 

date tlie separate studies in order to prevent undesirable and 
unnecessary duplication and overlapping of e or , t 
Present-day teaching-learning situations, vn > 
ity and oppoLnity for pupil participaUon. 
teacher to utilize personal observation in s u ^ S 
girls. Obscrsalion is perhaps tlie most easily available and most 
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which would be difficult to discover in other ways. The 
curricular and cocurricular activities in which pupils partic- 
ipate are usually related to special interests and aptitudes 
which they possess. The experiences a pupil has at home, 
m the community, and at work, may reveal personal needs, 
iamily conditions, or vital interests of the individual. Such 
expenences maiiy times serve as ways for pupils to explore 
or ^ out vocational and occupational avenues which may 
lead to future development Analysis of the acUviHes and 
expenences which a pupU likes and dishkes, and of those 

“ 

particular apd difficult to know, which 
Sm“dinlTf ” iP^ignifican^ in the 

student teacher ''“problem. Usually, the more the 

is of understanding him* 

'"Wef from Various 

dent teacher's Pecessitates the stu- 

ipformation but alsn it ™ various types of essential 

able. Moreover he 1''® data are avail- 

techniques for studying childT*“P a*" W°P"''‘p skills and 

the research methods tl. 1 yePth and, as well, master 
viduals. Using juni, , possible the study of indi- 
searches among various^ methods, the student 

in which boys and girls a mfonnation for the ways 

factors which influence tP and for the different 

A good approach to the d*" 

and youth of a commuuih °f the children 

The literature is replete with** study the community itself, 
munity for the purpose of ^ ®"Sgestions for studying the com- 
of the sources are indicated educational needs. Some 

“ted at the end of the chapter. 
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in the group. The process is described in detail in the American 
Council on Education s Helping Teachers Understand Children 
{see Selected References). Not only can the student teacher 
visualize individual and group patterns of acceptance an 
rejection, but he can, further, diagram the reactions, as shown 
in Figure 2. Such diagrams are called sociograms and are very 
helpful in understanding relationships within a group. How- 
ever, the student teacher must remember that childrens voices 
change, and that a child will choose a friend today or one 
reason and reject him tomorrow for another. Consequen y, 
any one sociogram will not show a permanent situation. Ra er, 
the teacher wiU need to make frequent soeiograms to keep 

abreast of the changing situation. v m 

The suggested sociometric techniques are applicable to 
both the elementary and high school levels. While it may no 
he practicable to draw a sociogram for a large group, or even 
for every class group, the procedure is helpful in ’scovering 
problem cases in small classes, homeroom groups, or groups m 


need of special guidance. , 

The understanding of pupils and the solution to some pro - 
lem cases involve the use of various tests. Because e prep 
tion of the student teacher wfll doubtless include a knowledge 
of testing, and because the selection and ° ^ , 

cussed fully in Principles 62, 63, and 64 in ap er , 
purpose here is to comment generally upon the use o e 
identifying pupils’ characteristics and problenis. 

Perhaps fte most commonly available standar^ed-test re 
suits to be found in schools are scores on 
\Vhile these give teachers valuable 
mental abiUties of pupils, it is unfortunate 
times made the only estimates of pup^ and may 

the tests usually administered are of the group ^ ^ 

not be nearly L accurate in specific cases as mdnaduaM^ts 
might be. In applying and interpreting groi^ i 
daU for a partieuW person and for an importarU use, .t .s 
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fruitful technique for studying pupils. Through observation the 
student is able to observe physical and emotional irregularities, 
to determine social characteristics, and to analyze behavior 
problems. 

Is Mary afflicted with poor hearing? Does Harry have defec- 
tive vision? Does Jane withdraw from the grorrp and discourage 
as^ciation with other children? Can Jim control himself in a 
diifacult situation, or does he go to pieces? Why is Tom 
aggressive? Observation ™U help the student teacher secure 
formation pertinent to the solution of such kinds of problems. 

aps 0 servation is best used when the questions to be an- 
swered are as specific as those listed. 

in varin.r .f ^ only directed, but it takes place 
S^tf f of s-^cient to supply 

rdtmmleTt “'foxes to development iu- 

disoussion and con* situations, comment during 

ciaton of responsibibty, asso- 

participation in vroim eef .^“‘“ry expression m xvntten work, 
even frustrating, ^situLon 'cft- “^.““tion in a puzaJing, or 
increased by emnlovinv ®f’I®‘=hvity of observation may be 

mentmg findings^ broaiw'’mea^ "f’^osver and by supple- 

The attitudes nuniU i "f '"''^stigation. 

ceptance or rejeotiOT toward each other, and the ac- 

assist the student teacher"', n^i “ •'fr gsoup, may 

he teaches. One very goorl to understand the pupils 

pupils to each other is thro "hf' ^todying the reactions of 
techniques. Pupils are n.l, j®” “Ppimation of sociometric 
and then to list the name. % ''^^te their names on a card 

very close friends, or whom th ^“up who are their 

work-partners. In addition th '"'“old choose as friends or 
they would not choose as "w asked to list those whom 

formation it is possible for ®y analyzing the in- 

pupils which each child in th * "“dent teacher to know the 
thus to chart the whole Daft" ^ jP accepts and rejects, and 
®rn of acceptance and rejection 
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to have available the results of an individual test administered 
by a specially trained tester. 

Almost as commonly used as intelligence tests are standard- 
ized achievement tests, which are designed primarily to reveal 
the subject matter tlie pupil has learned. Most teacher-made 
tests, whether essay or objective type, are basically achievement 
tests and have tlie same purpose as those which are standard- 
ized. Recently tlie standardized tests have been broadened 
beyond the testing of the retention of factual information to 
include sampling of some of tlie following: social and civic 
competence, critical thinking, work habits, and social attitudes. 
Both teacher-made and standardized achievement tests have 
diagnostic value in furnishing information about pupils 
culties in performing particular fundamental processes, com- 
prehending directions, building study skills, understanding 
questions, and applying critical thinking. 

It does little good for the student teacher to do as ./ten ■ - 

did when she said to Jerry, who had recently finished a test, 
“Jerry, your score on the test is one of the lowest in the class. 
It is much lower than a boy of your ability should have made. 
When are you going to settle down and go to work? Even it 
Jerry sees that there is real need for him to go to wot , e as 
received little help from the teacher in determining e speci e 
processes he has not learned, in analyzing why he missed ttie 
particular questions he failed to answer correctly, an in ’m 
standing the basic principles underlying his mistakes. Wii 
Jerry needs is to know the specific errors he as ina e, 
understand why he was wrong, and to learn the , 

volved in the correction of the errors. This is the kmd of help 
the excellent student teacher pves in analyzing the resu 
achievement test with a pupil. , 

Measures of personality traits are sometirnes c P 
ality tests”; however, they are not tests in the . 

standardized achievement tests are, because ey a 

brought to the same level of development. Actua y, Y 
usually check list, rating scales, or inventones w 
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one method of studying pupils— a method which does not re- 
place or eliminate the evaluations of those persons who know 
the hoys and girls themselves. Tests must indeed be used and 
interpreted witli care. 

Home visitation has been indicated in Principle 22 of t is 
chapter as a means of securing significant information 
pupils. Especially does a visit to the home of a pupil help e 
student to leam about such factors as the socioeconomic status 
of the family, the home environment of the child, and ^ e atb 
tude of the parents toward the school. Probably home 
used most in dealing with problem cases, but they a o ave 
great value in helping the student know each child represente 
in the class group. Many schools are requiring omeroom 
teachers to visit the homes of all pupils in their groups, an 
other teachers to make as many visits as possible unng e 


term, , 

As indicated in Principle 22, the securing of data about tte 
home and family of a pupil requires tact and , 

ing the parents and eliciting the information, e ai y, 
student teacher should not piy and give offense as Kuby 
did when she visited the home of John • ^ 

John’s house to talk with his mother about his trou e m 
reading and to leam about the educational bac ° t 

parents, the economic level of the family, and the adjustment ot 

John in the family group. “I’m Miss - > ® at the 

the school,” Ruby said when Johns mother „ , . 

door, “and I want to talk with you about Johns <M®^^ 
reading and to get some information about his ome 
and family life.” Ruby did not comprehend j® , j 

the cool invitation of Mrs. to come in and be seated m^e 

living room. On the contrary. Ruby plunged imm 
her conference with the mother, very much hke an 
social investigator making an inspection or a ® ^ . gj^g 

tinued payment of unemployment and relief ®°®"P 

questioned Mrs. about which magazmes they took 

kind of work Mr. did, which income brackets 
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signed to estimate the nature of the personal and social adjust- 
ment which a person is making. Unless the student teadier is 
climcally trained, he should not attempt to use instruments 
designed for climcal ^vork. Most group measures of social and 
emotional adjustment, however, give the teacher helpful in- 
formation and aid in detecting problem cases. Obviously, the 
pupil who cannot get along well wth others, who is alwaj's 
mte ifering with the activities of his classmates, who ^vithdraws 
from the group, or who becomes aggressive in the face of diffi- 
culty, needs special help. Even the model son, daughter, or 
pupU who never causes trouble at home or school may need 

continually gets into diffi- 
ty. ot every child, however, who makes an unfavorable 
WJ personality measure is maladjusted. On the other 
ffated-^P ^ scores should probably be investi- 

“ toe become acute. Tbe 

to the most learns to refer serious problem cases 

to the most competent people available. 

futoh valuable^- T “creasingly common. These 

It is well to ^ ^rJience, mathematics, and languages. 

t-ts;;fca:^;To^^rtate^ 

reliability and rlintTrt ^ their objectivity, validity, 

require M the result of many 

should be carefully 

formation a\-ailable about th “ ^g^it of other m- 

The student teacher will finS > 
tests in order to meet sn^TR. necessary to select certain 
ments Yearbook is on^n ^ rieeds. The Mental Measure- 
References). Since the n assistance (see Selected 

advisable to consult “ revised periodically, it is 

the latest test information. ” edition in order to secure 

In using tests to , 

dent teacher should reco°E^*J?“,^ 
ments. no matter how valid^ to hmitations of the instru- 

''to and rehable they are. Tests are only 
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me method of studying pupils— a method which does not re- 
dace or eliminate the evaluations of those persons who know 
he boys and girls themselves. Tests must indeed be used and 
interpreted with care. 

Home visitation has been indicated in Principle 22 of this 
chapter as a means of securing significant information about 
pupils. Especially does a visit to the home of a pupil help the 
student to learn about such factors as the socioeconomic status 
of the family, the home environment of the child, and Ae atti 
hide of the parents toward the school. Probably home visits are 
used most in dealing with problem cases, but they also ave 
great value in helping the student know each child represented 
in the class group. Many schools are requiring homeroom 
teachers to visit the homes of all pupils in their groups, an 
other teachers to make as many visits as possible during e 


term. , 

As indicated in Principle 22, flie securing of data about the 
home and family of a pupil requires tact and skill in approa 
ing the parents and eUciting the information. Certainly, the 
student teacher should not pry and give offense as Ruby 
did when she visited the home of John - • Ruby wen o 

John’s house to talk with his mother about his trou e ^ 
reading and to learn about the educational ’r 

parents, the economic level of the family, and the adjustment o 
John in the family group. “I’m Miss . Johns teac ®’' 

the school,’’ Ruby said when John’s mother greeted 
door, “and I want to talk with you about Johns difficrfty 
reading and to get some information about his home Mn 
and family life.” Ruby did not comprehend the sigmfican 

the cool i/vitation of Mrs. to come in and be seated >n toe 

living room. On the contrary. Ruby ^^rj-ed 

her conference with the mother, very much like an ove 
social investigator making an inspection of a am J , 

tinued payment of unemployment and relief coinpe 

questioLd Mrs. ^bout which '’Ck ’ ould 

tand of work Mr. did. which income brackets would 
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contain tiie family budget, how far both Mr. and Mrs. 

had gone in school, and what John thought about the new 
baby. Here and there in the one-sided conversation, Ruby 

paused to express her opinion about the answers Mrs. 

gave and about the effects of the home conditions upon John’s 
M in reading. Finally, when Mrs. ’s answers were re- 

duced to simple utterances of “yes,” and “no,” mumbled through 
the tension and gloom of her embarrassment. Ruby took her 

leave with a stffly polite, “Thank you Mrs. for the in- 

fonnahon, and 111 try to help John improve in reading.” 

Kuby had made many mistakes. She had been coolly polite 
ea o warm and friendly, she had rudely asked prying 
Xe ti^tead of subtly eliciting the desired information, 

ty doing aU the 

folded ProhaW '^“"'Jhions as the conference un- 

aUy, instead ofVf ° ® 

John Certainlv partner in the business of teaching 

^ ^ poor attitude toward thi 

remLnra'most* understands that home visits 

an'dXl-hr: rS ‘oacher-parent 

can do more to weaken 'relaH oonducted home visit 

parents, school and home, thLrofAeT^^ “ 

sible to do with the 

visits requires very carefid me to make home 

and very close ^idance bv ^ student teacher 

A very helpful source of^nfr. ®“Por"«ng teacher.) 
various records that are kent P“P'' 

The records contain an ar<.,f i entire school career^ 

preserved for future refercr. ** x. ™ ^'“ots which have been 
-sed in Priidpie S TSs of data dis- 

permanent record system nf „ ,^‘or are included in the 

Cumulative recoTdsTre fCd a^^" 

which are concentrating upon "e used in aU schools 

If the records in the schoof or at thri^'^i”® 

’ " ®t the level, at which the stu- 
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dent teacher is working are not cumulative, he wU find the 
effort to accumulate tlie important information about his pupils 
a most profitable learning experience and a valuable teaching 
aid. An adequate cumulative record usually includes: personal 
information— date and place of birtli, race, home and family 
background, travel, work experiences; school history and 
achievement— schools attended, attendance, promotions, marks, 
honors, awards, failures; test data— intelligence, acliievement, 
interest and personality inventories, aptitude; activities— mem- 
bership in botli in-school and out-of-school activities, hobbies, 
school offices and committees, community and leisure 
activities; health information— physical examinations, hea 
history, immunizations; other data— autobiography, copies o 
reports to parents, anecdotal records. In accumulating the 
information, the student teacher may find it helpful to follow 
a prepared commercial form or to design one of his own 
in order to speed the collection of data and to prevent over- 
lapping of effort and duplication of information. Information 
which is available somewhere in the school hastens the Mm 
pleUon of the cumulaUve record; however, it is sometimes 
necessary to draw upon original sources for crucial ata. 

The material presented in this chapter has been presen e 
in an attempt to indicate the kinds of informatmn to be ac- 
cumulated— with the possible exception of anecdotal recor . 
Anecdotal records attempt to show the ^P'-esentative ways m 
which boys and girls behave in different kinds o si ua 
They indicate the ways of acting. “S ^Lds 

pressing ideas which are characteristic of a c i • 
consist of brief objective descriptions of „ 

critical events. In recording anecdotal recor s i " evalu- 
to describe behavior accurately and objectively wi 
ating results, passing judgment, or rationalizing ““y®' , , . 

Matters relating to the responsibility for records md *eix 

preparation and storage are best determined by 

ot the information recorded. Central filing and = W ^ 

always prove to be efficient or effective because a P 
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contain the family budget, how far both Mr. and Mrs. 

had gone in school, and what John thought about the new 
baby. Here and there in the one-sided conversation, Kuby 

paused to express her opinion about the answers Mrs. 

gave and about the effects of the home conditions upon John’s 
skill in reading. Finally, when Mrs. ’s answers were re- 

duced to simple utterances of “yes.” and “no," mumbled through 
the tension and gloom of her embarrassment. Ruby took her 
leave with a stiffly polite, “Thank you Mrs. for the in- 

formation, and ni try to help John improve in reading.” 

Ruby had made many mistakes. She had been coolly polite 
instead of warm and friendly, she had rudely asked prying 
questions mstead of subtly eliciting the desired information, 

lint by doing all the 

folded PrnF wi b^bjig conditions as the conference un- 
allv instead^ / “ enemy or, at best, a hostile 

Tohn Certai *1 partner in the business of teaching 

£l ^ ^Wbide toward the 

repmLm alnst'v^m ™<Jerstands that home visits 
and school-home retata teacher-parent 

can do more to weaken relnH conducted home visit 

parents, school and hornn 7 ‘‘“,'I^bips among teachers and 

sible to do with the child in th? ‘‘h ° 1 ^ 
visits requires very careful nre ’’"'’'•(Learning to make home 
and very close ^idance W J’"’’*””’ by the student teacher 
•A very helpful ^ 00 ^ 0 ^ I ^^^ber., 

various records that are kent”d’™'“'7 " P"?’’ ‘’’® 

The records contain an acciLi.l!!i™^ 1 
preserved for future reW™ w “ which have been 

cussed in Principle 22 of Tv bin'’® 

permanent record system of o'* "'”‘P‘'”^ are included in the 

which are concentratine uoon f T"* are used in all schools 

If the records in the schoof or at the l™!® 

’ « the level, at which the stu- 
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ing for help from a counselor, psychiatrist, or other specially 
trained person. In fact, the student can prevent the harm 
which may come from his working with cases above his level 
of training by refusing to go beyond his depth and by recog- 
niang when referral to specialists is necessary and advisable. 
His efforts to make case studies, however, will be rewarded by 
adopting the scientific attitude of investigation as he carefully 
studies the case records— including the data outlined in Pm- 
ciple 22— and as he applies the techniques of observing, testing, 
and interviewing. , 

The informality which usually characterizes the pro^am o 
co-curricular activities is helpful to the student in obserymg e 
behavior of pupils imder conditions different from regu ar e ass 
work. In many instances pupils reveal their most 'IT’'® 
behavior only in activities which they organize ^d con uc , 
such as clubs, athletics, programs, assemblies, student govern 
ment, newspaper activities, and various committee assignmen s. 
Through observing and guiding pupils in such co-cui™u M ac 
tivities, the student teacher has an excellent opportunity 
study boys and girls at first hand in nearly natura situa ms. 

Perhaps the behavior of children and youth is more natoal 
still when they participate in out-of-school activities. Free-time 
reading, movie attendance, radio and television entertainment, 
social participation, church membership and atten ance, c u 
activity, and work experience are important avenues or 
sag to understand boys and girls. It is possible to 
mation about pupil participation in the kinds o ac 
cated through enervation, questionnaires, work ’ 

conferences with those who have the opportunity o 
the activity of pupils in community situations. ..nioue 

The individual conference or person^ W^nd girls toward 
value in fact-finding and in working with boys ““ S 
solution of their problems. The conference is 
tive of pertinent information when teacher P P 
established good rapport. Probably all ^ jjajurally 

that the most effective conference is one which gro 
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soimel concerned with a pupil may not have easy access to his 
records. In general, the home room teacher, core teacher, or 
other person who provides and co-ordinates special services 
for pupils should have charge of their records. Access to the 
records of a pupil should be limited to those school people 
who have responsibilities for him and are concerned with 
e ping him. It is assumed that all persons who use pupils* rec- 
or s wi treat the information in a professional manner, ■will 
be aware of the danger of prejudice, and wiU develop the ability 
to interpret data in an objective and unbiased manner. 

educaHon. emphasis must be placed 
“^Vidualization of instruction or sight of the indi- 
masses pupils become lost in the 

American edi'^ "^r reach the objectives of 

study represents ^ Individual pupils, the case 

information (arX “ost productive source of new insights and 
irr«ei Although the cafe study 

desSd as avlabl “I"® 1 
standing and guiding boyTfnf 

which contain lu^of "the dlt'ab'^*'’ 

study. Thus, the casrl^rnS “P™ P"“hlem under 
of the cumulaUve record Pnmarily an extension 

complete and useful if fV’ 

furnish comprehensive inf,, ™™“l®tive records of the school 
. The ‘case^tu^^^ the pupils, 

tive investigation used in same pattern of objec- 

data, identifying svmnfni!!!* "[hich involves analyzing 

treatment, and evaluattng the causes, prescribing 

Many times the competencies ‘he treatment, 

study work are based upon speciaut''^ P'"''™' oasc 
mally included in the preparation of th»T j 
over, the classroom teacher ordino ®‘"dent teacher. More- 
to conduct a comprehensive case sh d *h® 

training and time the student teae^'^^' 

t teacher is amply justified in call- 
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other school personnel, physicians, school nurses, and scout- 
masters. Many times the help or information that persons out- 
side the school can give in connection with a puzzling case wiU 
prove to be the key to the solution of the problem. 

In addition to the sources of information about pupils already 
described, there are several others of a more or less informal 
nature which may be utihzed by resourceful students of teach- 
ing. Autobiographies, when written as free narratives, give a 
ready history of the pupil and may furnish clues to interests 
and background factors worth investigating. A report of the 
books and magazines read as free reading material by the pupil 
may reveal the nature of his reading interest. A composition 
Written on a selected subject may aid in understanding the 
pupil. Subjects such as the following may produce revealmg 
results: ‘mat I Want to Do after High School,” “The Book I 
Like Best,” “The Movies I Like Best,” and “My Greatest Diffi- 
culty.” A record kept by the pupil of all of his observadons in 
connection with a specific subject sometimes throws light on 
the nature of his out-of-school experiences. Interview blanks 
and questionnaires may be designed which will produce m- 
formation useful in understanding pupils. 

No single source of information about pupils is a equa e 
within itself, and the use of one usually leads to the inclusion 
of another. The student is cautioned to be tactful, and to use 
with discretion any source of information and all evices m 
techniques for securing personal data about boys an gir -x 
goal to be reached is to secure necessary data through who e- 
some and valuable activities and through experiences ot teacn- 
crs, pupils, and parents.^ 


24 . Efective Use of Data Is Necessary to Intelligent 
Understanding of Pupils, 

Jane Johnson was a noisy ninth grader who ^ 

pearance of being as ill-mannered as her be ' . school 

ous, and as uncouth as her dress was inappropna 
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out o£ a need for co-operative attack upon a situation. However, 
it is unfortunately true that on occasion a pupil-teacher confer- 
ence is not successful in achieving its objective. The chances 
0 a conference succeeding are greatly increased when it is well 
planned, when its purpose is elearly established, at least in the 
m mg of the counselor, when adequate preparation has been 
made and when the teacher has mastered the techniques re- 
or successful counseh'ng. Sometimes the use of an inter- 
“ focusing the conference and in securing 
“>.h°'"«ver, its use interferes with the 
and of 1.^ ““f^rview, the effectiveness of the conference 

are ofte^vY' W The results of conferences 

ones old problems or in meeting new 

coSemncefrud^'^'-'u^ =» -“”d of aU 

The record is ^ ‘hose related to problem cases. 

duded and is prSr'P"'^'* ^ 

connection wi* other conferences^ ^ 

of the^best solves '^0^0^ ™ represent one 

Parental contacts of all kinds S concerning the pupils. 

mg more about the childr™ j c possibilities for leam- 
hy parents to the school fo community. Visits or calls 

reports of pupfl progress '“^“""'“‘On about their children, 
ganizations, and m drpnrt • activities of parental or- 

people are all avenues th^e* c •’ homes by school 

parents’ views of what flip- ‘h® school may learn 

need. The understanding tean^ "'ho* ^hey 

of parents in the work of th enlist and secure the aid 

teacher conferences at home ^ through individual parent- 
formal discussion groups an^ ot school, questionnaires, in- 
posed of parents, teacher's and , conference groups com- 
Conferences with persons othe^rfc; 
boys and girls are possible soiires ? Parents who know the 
may reveal causes of behavior I a ®'S™hcant facts which 
are teachers, counselors, sponsors of among such persons 

o-curricular activities and 
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could prove to be the basic cause of Jane’s trouble, and that 
another opportunity to approach the girl on the same problem 
might come too late to be of value. Consequently, Mrs. Ross 
made an inventory of the information she had been able to 
collect and thought through each factor she intended to in- 
vestigate or bring into the conference, even to the anticipation 
of the reactions she expected Jane to make to different ap- 
proaches and questions. 

At length the desired opportunity to talk with Jane came 
when Mrs. Ross gave Jane a ride home from school. Because 
Mrs. Ross had anticipated such a possibihty and had planned 
what to do, she was able to take immediate advantage of the 
situation. Jane Johnson’s reaetion was what Mrs. Ross had 
hoped it would be. The ensuing conversation was very reveal- 
ing to the teacher and apparently helpful to Jane. They talke 
about her maturity, her loneliness, her effort to attract attention 
and win friends through flashy dress, loud talk, and 
uncultured behavior, and how these very efforts kept friendship 
from developing and maturing. Jane told of her family life, how 
all worked at different jobs during all hours of the day an 
night to operate the motel, and how the life she led caused 
her usually to be with adults and seldom with youths of her own 
age. She spoke often of her father and brothers but rarely ot 
her mother. When she mentioned her mother she indicated that 
she did not feel that her mother was as fine as she could be or 
“• . . as nice as you, Mrs. Ross.” She mentioned her marriage 
3nd divorce in a casual manner and as a matter o course i 
the lonely life she led without close friends of her own age 
and level of maturity. Her need for security and desire to 
wanted were apparent in what she said. j • « 

The teacher listened more than she talked with Jane 
the trip to her home. The conference was conclude ^ 
naturaUy, but not before Mrs. Ross took the 
arge Jane to face the situation squarely; to 
D:>atunty, but not to be alarmed about it; to c^i “ P 
her natural beauty by making changes in her dress an 
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wear. It was not difficult to see why she attracted the attention 
of her home-room teacher, Mrs. Ross, and why Mrs. Ross would 
easily observe the unattractive mannerisms Jane exhibited 
almost at first sight. Planned observation by Mrs. Ross over a 
period of time revealed that Jane was in many ways more 
inature than her sixteen years justified. Moreover, the teacher 
observed that Jane made few friends. At first some of the girls 
m ane s ^oup were attracted to her for one reason or another 
began to say imlcind things about her and finally 
I a companion and friend. It was 

human rnl ^ Jane’s growing failure in 

unhappinesl discouragement and 

the causes^Ma^'^ the child, Mrs. Ross began to search for 
A study of the^oM’* ™foitanate and objectionable behavior. 
W one the following significant 

tou^;t c::rt lhtrthS"~‘"“.“’'" brothersflivfd in a 
ground-insufficienf • t ®tid operated; home back- 

tion of low f Cal “-'u^ive, but indica- 

high family income nn fa f “b^tandard social development; 
busy operating the motor members of family very 

to fair academic record- non hours a day; poor 

teachers had labeled he “• ^ . ^'^justment in school-some 

with parents’ consenf tl '”“™gible”; married at age sixteen 
annuUed six months befoCnC entering ninth grade; 

, '«Thle the teacher felt C ^mde. 

had given some insight inf of the cumulative record 

Mrs. Ross wanted to talk viHff causes of Jane s behavior, 
that Jane’s behavior dre« 5 «: about the matter. Realizing 

for attention and friendshin ^ ^cords indicated her desire 
informally with Jane at so wisely decided to talk 

arrange a formal conference^^'^^^”^^^ rather than to 
to be informal, Mrs. Ross nlo though the conference was 
part of the interview 

planning she might overln^i. ^ i^cw that without adequate 
some important elements which 
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What sources of information had she used? How did she get 
the information she needed? How did she use the information 
once she had it? The answers to the questions will help to 
illustrate how the effective teacher learns to understand and 
guide pupils. 

In the first place, Mrs. Ross was a kind and understanding 
person. She was a good teacher. Good teachers are land. She 
knew that the teacher most desired and loved by boys and girls 
has the qualities of a respected friend and compaiuon. Every 
pupil must have a teacher whom he knows well, for whom he 
has respect, in whom he has confidence, and to whom he feels 
free to go for help with his problems. There is no substitute 
for kindness and understanding. 

Second, because she was well prepared professionally, Mrs. 
Ross began methodically and objectively to look for causes as 
soon as she observed poor behavior. She did not blame or 
ridicule Jane Johnson, even though she had to control the gir 
in the group and work with her in the classroom. The teacher 
Itnew that the girl was trying to adjust to a new group of pupils 
and to a different school situation, and that her desire to e 
wanted, to be accepted, and to belong was fundamental and 
imperative. She also knew that with a pupil of Janes apparent 
maturity, the adjustment to the situation probably meant l^e 
difference between staying in school or withdrawing. e 
teacher accepted the challenge of assisting the pupil to make 
the best possible adjustment to school work and social setting. 
Once Jane had failed in her effort to succeed or had been made 
to feel that she did not belong, the possibilities of achieving 
eventual satisfactory adjustment would have been greauy 

reduced. 

In the third place, the teacher needed as much 
ns she could get about Jane— the type of person she was, 
of life she led, the family background and P ’ 

school experiences, the interests and abilities, and 
nnd failures in and out of school. Mrs. Koss u , y 
sources as were necessary to get the desire 
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havior; to seek friends at school and through the young people*s 
organizations at the church she sometimes attended; and, in 
general, to begin dealing with her shortcomings by positive 
efforts of her own. 

Actog upon the cue Jane had given to a close relationship 
hfrs. Ross arranged an appointment with Mr. 
Johnson when she knew Jane would not be at the motel. The 
lather co^ed aU of what Jane had revealed about her need 
or secunty, for companionship within and outside the family, 
for state among her peers. He had seen the conditions 

sentedT^r'’'’^?''*^ •“ ^act he had con- 

woiild bsl ™3rriage because he had thought it 

Tohnson was needs for human companionship. Mr. 

^0 help aU he could m assisting Jane to make suggested adjust- 

f *■= 

lems of dress voice 'b b**'? continuously with prob- 

that assCa^n of t’esnM"^’ Tba^eacher felt 

help to mMt Janes neeTfo^*^ 
wanted. Consequently M J RosT“”‘^ 
becoming active in abnrn '• . resolved to interest Jane in 
the school and commitety ^d “<1 activities in 

The plan was followed^ Earb“ ^ part-time job. 

ciaUy Jane Johnson, worked hat and espe- 

By the end of the year Tanp W P™g>fam. 

trol of her general behavior almost complete con- 

of work and had found h* , the responsibility 

adult groups. Mrs. Ro« ^ activities of young 

and resolved to continue work f ‘='™“*ative records 

with her teacher next year through conferences 

There is little doubt that Mrs Up u , , 

ssas: 
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presented in the professional literature under the generic term 
"‘guidance.” However, presentations are found under a variety 
of topics such as personal guidance, vocational guidance, edu- 
cational guidance, social guidance, moral and spiritual guid- 
ance, and economic guidance. The student of teaching should 
not become confused by the apparent divergence of the gmd- 
ance movement. Guidance is a unified process and should be 
considered and administered as such. The different approaches 
to guidance are actually efforts to deal with extremely compli- 
cated problems of adjustment.* In other words, the problems 
faced by a person have many impending elements which in- 
volve the individual and his environment, and guidance is 
concerned with the growth of the whole pe^on. ' Because *e 
student teacher has a composite responsibility for the ^ * 

Ihe will attempt to provide guidance to further the total growth 
and adjustment of the individual.’ 

Conceivably, the student teacher may be faced at this pom 
with a dilemma regarding the nature and meaning of gui anc^ 
Is guidance to be interpreted as a philosophy or as a program 
Is it any different from the practice of the pupil-centered 
school? Is it not the same as good teaching, wHch is ^idance- 
libe in nature? Upon reflection it may be seen at, om on 
point of view, all teaching is guidance, and the p osop y 
guidance should pervade the whole educational program, ro 
another viewpoint, a special guidance program is ® 
order to provide for the individual needs of pup w 
not be met through a program of mass 

and purpose of guidance is to assist the pupil m ^eco^i^g 
his abihUes, limitations, interests, problems, a^ ^ 

realize his potentialities to the fullest extent.' The p P , ^ 
help in unLstanding the problems which face h™. ™ 
they are academic and related to progress in a 
field, or social and concerned with his daily a 
persons.!He needs help in recognizing opporti^ . 
mg activities both in and out of school, m ® 

of choices he makes, and in determining objectives and goals 
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Observation was planned and deliberate, a study of available 
records was fruitful, the conference with the pupil was helpful 
in mderstanding her better and in learning more about her, 
and the home visit confirmed much of what had been learned 
““ way for concerted action at home. 

ina y, the teacher prescribed treatment or formulated a 
plan ot action based upon the analysis of data and diagnosis 
0 causes she had made. As the plan was followed, continuous 
r P“Pil in formal and 

accordihgtyTaTe. “ ““vities and experiences were 

unSrstanA'^'^** study will not result in intelligent 

^ta a rtl“«^."’““ gi^k unless *e 

when the^tiidp r i^^ta will be used effectively 

knowledges id understandings, 

study of chiMror. j intelligent direction to the 

c^pelfe taTb 'f Development of a high level of 

n.anrrn;n^t%Srd Sirls de- 

endeavors incliiflfno- • I activity m various educational 

partici ttfe::i:f ^ 

schools; work in voluntary slu'd ” provided by 

and clinics conducted hvZl. i summer workshops, 

tutions; and particinatinn • Til '‘y**®"’® end educational insti- 


L“atof P“^‘-Petion in the work oTpr^eTsIoTalmg^n- 


^ become Increasingly Self- 


Promotion of the growth nf m ■ j. , 
studying children and youth “^‘vidual is the focus o 
investigations of bovs and fa r “ P,°iniless to make extensiv 
used to help young peonle i ™ studies are to bi 

ment at various stages of tho- °™S *keir problems of adjust 
guidance workers, and psvchnl^-'^' ’’®^P teachers 
toward solving their numerous pmhl ®^“*®n and youti 
P ODlems of adjustment is nov 
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program, to provide coimseling service for special cases, and 
to help prepare regular staff members to perform the guidance 
activities expected of them. Since the school of today attempts 
to provide opportrmities for the children of all the people, the 
scope of guidance has been extended, and the problems inci- 
dent to rendering such services have added to the difficulties 
of the school. The difficulties of guidance are further increased 
by the spreading of responsibilities for guidance among various 
functionaries who have unlike lands of training and experience 
and who view the nature of guidance from different frames 
of reference. \Moreover, guidance cannot be rendered e ec 
tively without the co-operation of all members of the sta an 
a clear understanding of the purposes to be achieve , e 
activities to be performed, the methods to be used, m e 
particular responsibilities and funetions to be assume y a 
concerned.' , 

The organization of an effective guidance program a ^ 
to provide for the totality of problems arising yom e co 
plete guidance process. Various ways of organiring gui me 
programs have been tried with varying degrees of success, 
type of organization is designed to serve the 
system at all grade levels; another attempts to mee i 

of individual schools. At present, the trend is to regar 
school as a unit in the plaiming of a guidance program ' 
the general framework established by the state an oc 
systems. Under such a plan the central . j,is 

the principal of each school responsible for ?. . pf 

guidaneo organization according to the accep e p 
the school system. Tlius, central office personne s 
soltants to the principals and staffs of local 
tnc.ins the local school is enabled to develop a gr ‘ 
ganization adaptable to its own needs and resource • 

TI, 3) 

organ, zaUon for guid.mce services m a \,(f„,n,.sWcd 

b adaptable to various educational levels a resources 

schools, with tlieir correspondmg limitations 
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of whicli he is capable. The need for guidance stems from the 
conditions of life which face pupils and the purpose of guid- 
ance is to assist them to solve the problems of the life they live.' 

The concept of guidance which envisions the individual 
making his own decisions in terms of his goals is a somewhat 
radical departure from the situaUon in which teachers make 
decisions for pupils in terms of goak recognized only by the 
teachers. ^0 person who supplies the guidance helps in clar- 
ying problems and points out related problems or factors 
'v ic e pupil may overlook; but the recognition and accept- 

"'I'O k responsible 

^ eZ Choice. Thus, the final goal of all guiLce is 

erowth^in Opportunities to promote 

present in ^ pupik to direct their own activities are 

Ss coom. The excellent student of teaching 

.onsibi:tK:CitiS-?^-^^^ 

a ?oduct oT - => school is 

holds, of the needs of t?" ° ^<Jance which the school staff 
for developing S prS^t 

probable that the gSdmcen ^ possible and highly 

school or in a large nrli P™8'^cm developed in a smaU rural 
less of the t3;eTs:hod r 

program of Vdlnce :!irh: “ the 

teachers, guidance specialiL “ includes 

cf the administrative sfalfr T 

bihty of the persons indicated as a responsi- 

school staffs seem to take rt, P'^csents many difficulties. Some 
granted and perform only ™®P°“®‘'’ll‘Ues of guidance for 
closely integrated with inLuctir '^^'ch are rather 

schook employ guidance speeiafets to o 

F ts to organize and direct the 
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basis or to assist with special cases through an on-call ar 
rangement. The absence from the organization of some o e 
functionaries indicated in Figure 3 may not iinpair t e qua ty 
of guidance services rendered. The purpose of the agram is 
to indicate the flexibility which exists in the orgamza on o 
guidance in different school situations and the votous ^e 
of guidance functionaries commonly found an e re a 
ships which exist among them. _ 

The administrator of the school has a very impor P. 
in the guidance program. While the focus of his respon 
lies mainly in the area of organization, he is ^ 

promoting the morale of the pupils and teachers, se § 
recommending well-qualified personnel, seemg a 
guidance materials are available, assigning gui 
the various functionaries, and exercising genera ^ .jjpjj 
of the total guidance program, including 
for aU guida^e personneh In a small school 
probably direct as well as organize the ^ ass^ed 
Regardless of the particular guidance - achieved 

by &e principal, an effective ^“‘^oup concerned, 

by brmging about a posiUve feehng m tn gr ^ 

Unless the principal believes in ^^jy^p^ucceld in ad- 
gives it his active support, it is not liic y 
equately meeting the needs of the pupi s. function- 

If a guidance co-ordinator is included « ^ ®"i^ho 
anes, his duties would approximate those ^ ;jance pro- 

directs and supervises the functioning „ ijance serves as 
gram. More specifically, the co-ordinator o g included 

chairman of the faculty guidance both indi- 

in the organization; sees that the progr^ P i^mning guid- 
vidual and group guidance; assists foUow-up pro- 

ance activities; directs testing, pla<^m , jyjtem; counsels 
grams; supervises the operation of the services of 

special cases referred by teachers; sees generally co-or- 
available specialists are properly uti ize , y .;j recently the 
dinates the work of all guidance personnel. Unt. 
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available for providing guidance services. In some schools the 
student teacher will find aU of the functionaries indicated in 
agram existent and functioning in the organizational 
arrangement for providing guidance. In other schools, one or 
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Figure 3. a Plan of O 

cate hne and/or Guidance. Solid lines indi- 

and/or advisory relationships ^^cken lines indicate 

several of the functio 

organization. For examX^f I’® from the guidance 

trained full-time guidance r afford an especially 

principal or a teacher whn ? In such instances the 

work serves as the co-ordinator*^V^^^^ pajt-time for guidance 
ance speciahsts, such as espedaUv f Likewise, guid- 

psychiatrists, and physiciansi « ^ guidance counselors, 

staff members of a school Th^ usually found as regular 
however, may be made availabl! specialists, 

o the school on a part-time 
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cases. In other words, teachers refer serious cases of maladjust- 
ment to the counselor after preliminary study or recognition 
of symptoms indicating the need for special attention. 

In organizing for guidance many schools establish a faculty 
guidance committee or council. Usually, the committee is com- 
posed of a member of the school administrative staff, who may 
be the principal, assistant principal, or guidance director, e 
deans of boys and girls; and one representative of the teac mg 
personnel of each of the grades in the school. The committee 
functions as a planning and policy-making group. For ex^p e, 
it may initiate or conduct studies of the needs for gm ance, 
of the adequacy of the present program, or of 
ness of particular services. On the basis of its n mgs, e 
committee may reconimend to the administrative o cers ^ 
faculty that changes be made or policies formulate m or e 
to improve the total program of guidance service. ' 

the committee is a service agency to the teaching an _ 
istrative staffs in that it seeks to assist them in provi mg 
tive guidance for the pupils of the school. 

In the past, the classroom teacher has not een 
included in the organizational arrangement or gui a 
recent years, however, recognition has b^n ta 'en o 
role of the classroom teacher in guiding hoys an g v 
cially important is the contribution of the assump- 

when learning is viewed as guidance, because e i . 
tion underlying a guidarrcedeaming theory is that adjustoen 
is learned. In other words, the pupil must learn 
which are adequate to produce behavior a « jg^^ings or 
his environment. The desired responses ” adiustaent 

changes of behavior which result in the sa s ^ jj jg 

of the learner to the impiugemen^ -e 

the classroom, then, that the needs of p P „ware of tlie 
usually first revealed, that the teacher ec ^ith 

needs, and tliat instructional activity fpacher as a guid- 

guidance problems. The importance o ® , jnstrudion rc- 
ance functionary is magnified by the fact Uiat 
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5“*'’““'='= co-ordinator 

C“er Lt rf’ Recent research indicates, 

the field’ of elem'^'^r “ a definite movement of guidance into 

ample, the Natinml Ao •' ^ accent major study, for ex- 

Counselor Trainers fserc^l <^mdance Supervisors and 
percent of tCeL f References) found that 81 

the need fL : Vo 7 *<> study felt 

teaching at aU levels" Wdf ‘to T‘ 

secondary schLls. ^en “ ^““ly large 

of organization for guidaMe thV P’“ 

counseling pupJs with r<»n u tfuties nonnally include 
activities, selection of subtext participation in co-cunicular 
of social and disciplinarv Programs of study, solution 

fUege. They maraS ohoice of voc;tion and 

foUmv-up woV. ^ testing, placement, and 

provide for the services of Vrt guidance program should 

ogists, psychiatrists, dentists specialists, such as psychol- 
se ors, social workers and visV™*^*’ P^sicians, special coun- 
for a school to secure torV? fsVt possible 
P -time or full-tijug basis of such specialists on a 

needs arise. Most pupfisVu’Vf' bo made available as 

specialists indicated LcaVe 7 ^"-^od by all of the 

drens needs are met. It sce7 ®oo that the chil- 

school tomake available SV the modem 

a a justments in their early st7**^ ■resources for detecting 
trn7‘^ "'bose families are the wefiare 

trouble, and assisting teachers in m ® 7 discovery of 

lem cases. For example, the soZ V ®®“ont handling of prob- 
tVhTf pupils Va not attempt 

echmcal advice to teachL and aj7!7 but he offers 

them in studying special 
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planning, study methods, entrance requirements to college, 
vocational choices, and personal hygiene and appearance. 

Obviously, pupils and teachers must both be given the 
opportunity to plan carefully and to participate fully in the 
work of the home room if it is to achieve its rightful purpose. 
When the home room is considered no more than an adminis 
trative unit for the handling of routine matters such as an- 
nouncements, attendance, and reports, the student of teac ing 
cannot expect to provide the kind of home-room guidance serv 
ice indicated. Prospective teachers need to be prepare to 
function in the home-room situation, particularly ' ^ 
planning to work on the secondary level in either departiMn 
talized or core-type programs. As home-room teac ers, ey 
should look forward to the inclusion of home-room unties m 
their teaching loads and to the help and stimulation o 
administrative officers of the school. When the kin s o con 
ditions set forth characterize the home-room unit, it 
one of the most significant guidance agencies ^‘“n “e scnooi. 

In some schools (principally secondary schoos) ® ^ 
ance functions of the classroom and home-room eac ® 
supplemented by class advisers, who nearly a ways u 
in an administrative capacity. While the major concern 
class advisers is with matters of attendance, recor . jg 

problems of discipline, they may be calle upon p 
educational and vocational guidance and to care 
activities of pupils. Although the advisers may ^ 
useful guidance services, it is believed that an eff 
gram o£ guidance cannot be provided ^ and 

such functionaries. As has been indicat , functionaries 
home-room teachers remain the most impo . 

in the plan of organization for guidance, an 
form the guidance that must be offered, or it iviU 
provided. 
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P'-'’ “"d “ diagnosis of 
-axs is ^ findings of the past few 

worker if ^ ^ teacher to function as a guidance 

equallv to t I “'"P''=‘®'y effective. The function applies 
Xilsand ha: " -d seeonLry 

work of teachers'^arthe with respect to the 

interpreted to mpo ri. ^ ^eaentary level. This should not be 
sary functions of a teacher can perform all the neces- 

other hand, the fact equally well. On the 

that must be offered wiH^ guidance service 

teacher or it will not >,o -s P®'^°'™ed by the classroom 
When homl-lm t! 

ization. as they are included in the school organ- 

assume considerable ^^condary schools, they usually 
services. One of the providing guidance 

hy the home-room teacher'^ ®1 guidance functions performed 
pupils assigned to hun Ho.'* *®nurity he provides for the 

can turn for help with vario. '*i • i P®’^®°n to whom the pupil 

the home-room teacher stand problems. Theoretically, 

weUare of the child at schoolXt^" ''®'i>d°nship to the 
significant relationship cTJ. does at home, 

ynits of the guidauce provram” i*'"' die other 

■n a strategic position toX die home-room teacher 

^ group. ^^thnate knowledge of the 

^ other guidance functiona”™ special counselors, 

ions, diagnoses, and report observa- 

Ac home-room teacher, who concerning pupils to 

action to aid the children invni* d '‘®P® *° “““te a plan of 

“f. to supplement ^/“"P guidance acuities 

“ the home ro„^ o ^"danee and coun- 
^ ®^°und topics which halT "^"P activities are usually 
“d program of the scho^^'"^''°“‘^ appeal or a place 
mg the bases of group guidann.*^ ““““unity. Topics form- 
ebquetfe, consumer b^ng bn'*’"*”,d“ °d®u “elude social 
y girl relations, educational 
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or elementary boys and girls to see the important relation of 
present studies to future educational plans. Pupils need help 
with such problems and, as has been indicated, tire guidance 
they receive has to be based upon a knowledge of their abil- 
ities, interests, and needs. Educational guidance is also con- 
cerned witli the discovery and exploration of new interests, 
the development of a wholesome curiosity in various areas of 
learning, and the exploration of different areas of the curric- 
ulum. 


Vocational guidance is a third important guidance service 
which most schools provide for pupils. Many professional edu- 
cators believe that vocational planning shoiJd begin when the 
child first enters school. They recognize that the immaturity 
of elementary and junior high school boys and girls makes t e 
expectancy that they can make satisfactory vocational plans 
unreasonable. However, teachers on the lower levels can do 
much to develop serious thinking by pupils about future 
tional selection and preparation. Through the discussion of the 
nature and kinds of different areas of work, the taking of field 
hips, the use of audio-visual aids, and the study o mans 
attempts to make a living, teachers can begin to direct the 
pupils in their search for solutions to their vocational problems. 

While vocational guidance at tlie secondary leve is si 
somewhat general in nature, it is mainly concerned wth tue 
development and analysis of interests and abilities which pom 
toward certain types of vocations. For example, assistance 
given the pupils in making tentative 
in discovering the capacities necessary to enter t e 
vocations which have been chosen. Clccupationa in o 
relative to the tentatively chosen vocations is ma e ^ , 

concerning the kinds of education and prepara on r q , 
the location of the nearest sources providing the requ 
cation and preparation, the cost of the trainmg, . 
conditions which may be expected, the hours o ’ ^ 

remuneration anticipated, the personal sabsfactio 
from the service rendered, and the opportunities for advance 
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guidance program in the school is to 
adminiJ problems. Contrary to what many 

ing the schonT™d*!^°*^ simplify the problems of admmister- 

clotVnmSae^tLS‘’““/r“““>' 

effectivp nmn c * recognized that a well organized and 
adnunistrLvf™t.f contributes to the solution of 

va^racU^SnLr'’ ■" P"S 

merely desirahlp” n.,t remams that such contributions are 
ance. which is the central function of guid- 

The seStl ^urvice to pupils 

a good guidance nroa^ ^ pupils in the normal operation of 
tioable to attemnf a numerous that it is not prac- 

ume. HowSl,: “2 “f drum in this vol- 

types of guidance services"'* "'"n *^® important 

the elementary and seen extended to pupils at both 

tant of all guidance services^ 

he enters a school for fTi« a orientation of a pupil when 
cMd into a school caUrL entrance of a 

ment It has been said that" * adjustment to a new environ- 
center about desires to he the basic needs of children 

such needs will not be pvr,"^™*™ secure. Probably, 

ttan when he enters a child more strongly 

become acquainted with th n 2- *™u- He needs to 

learn the names of offipiaU j '”g ™d physical facilities, to 
schedule of his activities teachers, and to know the 

school. Above all he wants T “*d regulations of the 

mates and teachers, who d ^ciendly reception by class- 
have him and who thus Eivt T“!!- diey are glad to 
irom being accepted as a mp u *" security which comes 
Educational gSidaucel ” ’’*"5 ® g™up. 
guidance program. It is unreal!^ . “upcHant service of the 
to choose activities which will ®^PCct high school pupils 
" adequately meet their needs. 
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cedures to a study of tlie pupils concerned. The search for 
causes of trouble demands knowledge and understanding of 
the boys and girls and of the environmental factors acting 
upon them. Diagnosis thus includes analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of the factors and conditions which have deter- 
mined the present status of the child. Once causes are known, 
steps may be taken to remedy the difficulty through the making 
of changes necessary to restore the child to a normal status. 
In the diagnosis and treatment of severe cases the stu en 
teacher may need the help of especially trained guidance func- 
tionaries. , 

The student of teaching who functions effective y in un er 
standing and guiding boys and girls believes first in eu: po en 
tialities and second in the possibility of developing an uti zing 
these potentialities for growth and progress. It is essen ^ 
understand that only through the desire and actiwty ot tn 
person can the integration of personality be achieved an 
it can not be forced or imposed from ivithout. E ec § 
mice depends upon the recognition by the studen eac 
the child or youth is a unique individual who at his stage 
maturity needs help in achieving the goals of optimum per 
and social development. 

ACTION POINTERS 

1. Think of the behavior of children as being 
by experiential background, by envnonmen a 

by the individual himself. , , . airi 

2. Recognize the worth and dignity o eac oy 

3. Accept each child as he is and recognize the imiqu 
of his personality. 

4. Recognize that no two pupils child 

5. Learn to recognize and understand w 

6. Use the basic principles of education and 

including psychology, physiology, ^ 

anthropology to gain a knowledge of the 
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ment. Many schools provide in-school try-out experiences for 
pupils in all possible areas so that there will be some under- 
standing of the abilities needed before final choices are made. 
Other schools arrange work-experience programs with out-of- 
school agencies in order for pupils to gain practical experience 
while attending school. Still other schools provide vocational 
placement services and follow-up programs after youth have 
been employed. Actually, these latter named services were the 
original purposes of guidance in the schools but they have been 
pushed aside somewhat by the other aspects of guidance which 
have developed through the years. Important as each is, none 
of the various guidance services should be permitted to monop- 
olize or drain the resources of the guidance program in such a 
way as to lessen the effectiveness of the other guidance activ- 
ities included in the guidance program of the school. 

Adjustment services are the final category of important 
guidance functions to be discussed. Perhaps, no guidance serv- 
ice other than adjustment brings to a focus upon pupils' prob- 
lems the various matters concerned with understanding and 
Riding children and youth which have been presented and 
mscussed m this chapter. The adjustment function of guidance 
m a road sense is concerned with the changes necessary to 
pro uce desirable responses of pupils. In some cases the indi- 
^ concerned may be able to make the necessary changes 
but in ^st instances the changes have to be made for the 
e student teacher needs to be concerned with the 
problerns of personal and social adjustment of pupils if he is 
ai in e evelopment of children and youth who are to 
soc^e^^ ^^Pable of actively participating in a democratic 

lack of self-confidence, irre- 
1 o^^dom with leisure time, unsocial behavior, and 
for hcl ^ others are evidences of the need of pupils 

ntinn. p satisfactory adjustments to varying situ- 

shidcnt symptoms of maladjustment by the 

student of teachmg calls for skill in applying scientifio pro- 
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23. Recognize that no single source of information about 
pupils is adequate within itself. 

24. Plan carefully for conferences with pupils and parents 
even though they may be informal in nature. 

25. Remember that good teachers are kind. 

26. Begin methodically and objectively looking for causes as 
soon as you observe poor behavior of pupils. 

27. Formulate a plan of action for a pupil based upon an 
analysis of data and a diagnosis of causes of poor pupil 
behavior. 

28. Evaluate continuously the plan of helping a pupil an 
make indicated changes in activities and experiences. 

29. Think of guidance as an effort to assist the pupil in recog 
nizing his abilities, limitations, interests, problems, and 
needs and to realize his potentialities to the fullest exten . 

30. Refer to specialists, whenever possible, serious cases o 
maladjustment after preliminary study or recognition o 
symptoms indicates the need for special attention. 

31. Provide a warm friendly atmosphere for pupils— especia y 


new ones. - i. 

32. Help boys and girls to see the important relation ot present 

studies to future educational plans. . 

33. Be concerned with the problems of persona an so 

adjustment of pupils. , nf 

34. Believe in pupils’ potentialities and in the possi ty 
developing these for growth and progress. 

35. Remember that only through the desire ^ 
the person can the integration of person^ y f 
and that it cannot be forced or imposed from wi 


1 . 


2 . 


problems 

Make a sociogram of your class or of a group ^ ^ 

oarefuUy the relations existing in the 
■work rvith individual pupils in the ways 


necessary and desirable. 

Administer an intelligence test to a group 


of pupils* Score 
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7. Know the lands of data considered basically essential to 
understanding the pupil and the sources from which the 
information may be collected. 

8. Develop the necessary and appropriate skills and tech- 
niques for studying children and youth. 

9. Master the research methods that make possible the scien- 
tific study of individuals. 

10. Leam how a survey of school-community problems may 
be planned and conducted in light of the needs of children 
and youth. 

11. Practice inaldng pointed objective observation of pupils’ 
behavior. Make appropriate records of what you observe. 

pply sociometnc techniques to your study of pupils' 
reactions to each other. / F f 

men?'tp!t?'^ results of intelligence, aptitude, and achieve- 
adiustrupnf of social and emotional 

pupil information available on the 

for the and make visits to the homes of pupils 

Leam ho^t °u information about them, 

cumulative rerorfs^'^* information for pupils’ 

Use the dam of c records entirely objective, 

individual proble™. assisting pupils with 

infomation and Mp ^ valuable source of 

19. Do not hesitate to In r " , 

such as counselors ®P“ially trained personnel 

and their needs Psychiatrists in studying children 

20. Do not overlook out-of-schnn 1 „ ,• 

of information concemint rh ^ 

21. Use individual conferencfs mhh 
facts in helping boys and .tm* 

22. Cultivate eSutLs ^^i*”" I™ their problems, 

more about their children^ “ 1° icam 


12 . 


13 


14. 


15, 


16. 

17. 


18. 
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the tests and interpret the results. Use the results in work- 
ing individually with the pupils, 

3. Perform Problem 2 using a standardized general-achieve- 
ment test. 

4. Make a case study of a pupil. Interpret the findings and 
use them in working individually with the pupil. 

o. Accompany your supervising teacher in making a visit to 
a pupil s home. Prepare for the visit as if you were going 
alone. Belate the results of the visit to your work with the 
pupil involved. 

6. Assist in collecting and recording information for the 
cmmdative records of your group. Interpret and use the 
records in working individually with selected fast, aver- 
age. and slow learners in the group. 

a conference with a pupil concerning the meet- 
refiilic ^ need. Hold the conference, record the 

wi! T '^^"'^ative record, and follow up the con- 

8 Obserw ^ ^ effect upon the pupil’s situation, 

and a r,^ ®o^ference between your supervising teacher 
meeting of a pupil’s need, 
alone Reol a ® as if you were to conduct it 

follow un Ji 0 ^'osults for the cumulative record and 
pupa’s 

in whic *you™ e guidance in the school 

the roles of tl.„ ^ teaching. Descnbe 

of the various guidance functionaries 


1 Al™ I, befebences 

cSnpi^y^ggg^ New York. Henry Holt and 

2 Anderson, Harry D "wi. » r 

in the Senior Hich sd,„ is~ Guidance Program 

ary School Pnncmals R Association of Second- 

3 Arnheim. Roy L . “^at PP’ 

flio T,,v.: « , Is an Effective GuidanrR Proffram fo^ 


* ^ Effective Guidance Program ioT 
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the function of the school is to improve and extend the quantity 
and quality of learning through providing experiences for boys 
and girls which will make a maximum contribution to their 

Learning is the raison ditre of teaching. In other wor*, 4e 
main purpose of teaching is to facilitate ’ f^fhp 

tant criterion for evaluating teaching is ® 
learning that has taken place. Thus, the objec ™ ’ 

and techniques of teaching must converge tow^ nases 

the goal to be achieved. In a sense, the conihons ^d bases 
of learning become cues for teaching. All o ea S ’ 
certainly should he, based upon assumptions relative 
nature and operation of the learning process. 

Understanding the Certainly, 

important matters facing the student ot nssump- 

he cannot afford to have less than a cleM ^ clarify 
tions regarding the nature of learning. In a ® g 5 „ch 

his thinking the student of teaching will no j.gned or the 

process he described? Is it nrocess? Is it 

reproducing factual information? Is it addi P 
prLoted Lst through difficult imd di^f^^J^^^Jri nces 
both the teacher and the pupil look upon learning expen 
and subject matter as identical elements student 

The purpose of the present discussion i learning. Since 

teacher to achieve clarity in his ^*“0^8 ® nresently achieved, 
understanding is the sole objective to e p jjred from 

defense and justification of presentations 'vffi be omi 
the discussion, or at least reduced to minimum ett 

28. The Successful Teacher Understands the mure of 
Learnine Process. 

^ that the exact nature 

At the outset, it should be reco^iz 
of learning is not completely unders o • ^ j>i,e process 

difficult to comprehend 4en it is remembered tn ^ 



ACTION APPROACH 

1 What ts learning? How may if be 
defined or the process be de- 
scribed? Is it additive in process 

2 How may learning be facihiated? 
Is It promoted best through dif 
ficult and disagreeable 

3 What are the implications of the 
nature of learning for the teacher? 

4 What IS meant by learning to do 
by doing? By saying there « no 
learning without experience? 

® f he de 

fned? What research has been 

'’“'"y “"■mon 

neettr common 

nee* of boys and girls which 
have been revealed? 

8 How may pumls be mooloed in 
^ermmmg their needs S m 
penning ways of meetingthem? 
R '"’I neoessnm to 

«8mfiS 

11 




V. 


directing 

LEARNING 


^I^ovide education fo° by society m order to 

basis Pupils attend o„i. i a planned and organized 

kmds of e^enenct \ -ay -idergo the 

that society deems nepp they may derive the learnings 

the primary purnose Leanung then, is 

ry purpose for which children are sent to slool And 
102 
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of the person to act differently, or to change his behavior in 
such a way as to relieve the tension or restc^ e ® ^ 
equilibrium with environmental conditions. e 
purpose or goal to be achieved by the learner is e sa s ^ 
of his need. If the new activities on the part of 1 m 

achieve this purpose, that is, meet his need, e results 

satisfying and tends to be repeated. The ej^erience e 
in different behavior of the person as he incorpora e 
activities into his “way” of behaving. LeMnmg 
have taken place, since the behavior of the mdrvrdual has 

Pedifps an iUustration will help to 
perhaps, oversimplified explanation of the ? 

which has been presented. The need for J in^ich 
as one of the basic needs of human bemgs. ^ brought 

a child may gain security is by learning e -ggrs, the 

through the peer group. to acLeve that 

child must change his behavior in such a w y which lead 
acceptance, relaUhip, *^g^X"in at- 

to security. The activities performed by tne m 
tempung to achieve the desired “^TFor ex- 

ample, the child may engage m bi members of the 

attract attention and become recogniz y 
group. It is also possible that ^“y j^^ture, through 

miration and respect of the ^ jatg, or some other 

resorting to smoking, swearmg, "crown-up. 

activity which could be class^ed y P, jj,ggt his needs 
At length, the child learns which ac vi .jntaining security 
and achieve the goal of establishing a behavior has 

within tlie peer group. And since is place, 

become changed, learning is consi er ^ 

In otlier words, the child has Icame fellows, and 

change his behavior in order to get o g accepted by 

to enjoy tlic security which comes 
ones peers and from haring status m the group 
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of learning is not directly observable. That is to say, it is 
impossible to observe direcfly the mental or neural activity 
which takes place within the human organism at the time 
learning is occurring.^ The operation of the thin king process 
ran be observed only indirectly, through what the individual 
does or says. Jn other words, mental activity is largely observ- 
a e only through comparing the behavior of the person at 
present with his behavior in the past. 

Because of the diflScuIties of analyzing the actual process 
much speculation as to its true 
tl,*. £ ^merence and speculation which exist have become 

several theories of learning which concern them- 
learning? How does it 
^ “ individual ham one tog rather than, 

Foreettuiff? “other? How may retention be explained? 
Iea2e^l^°'^ Po“o “'o whateveThe has 

eS ~ “a*® ”ot presented, because 

stud^rrl ^“‘sned to focus the attention of the 

learning, rather tim”® ^ concept of the whole process of 
problem. In order tn'f='’u.^ specific phases of the 

standing of the cditate anything hke a workable under- 
of the process are learning, the characteristic features 

theory. It is hone^l '"thout regard to any particular 

student in devdonmJ* eclectic approach will aid the 

work of teaching At tli^° rodividual point of view toward the 
and understatement ft, ^ expense of oversimplification 

hi the hope of achi'e ®^®*®™®nts which follow are presented 
Selected Readings purposes. However, the list of 

study various theonV. c i ®°“®“lted by any who wish to 
In Principle ^Si t"^ 

human individual lives pointed out that each 

acts, because he simnl ™ ™ cuvironment with which he mter- 
environment results h. Interaction with the 

produce tension?.™?.”®™®*^ “ *c individual 

adjustment or of “hirbances in his normal state of 

cquihbnum. There is then a need on the part 
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overt. On the other hand, 'when the learning involves the 
development of an understanding, an appreciation, or 3“ 
tude, the activity of the individual is not easily iden e , 
because mental activity is not directly observable.) Neve e 
less, the Individual has been active, for, again, it is on y 
the actions of the learner that learning can take p ace. en 
overt behavior is involved, the actions of the learner are X 
noted, and even his efforts to initiate, gmde, an ec s 
own learning can be observed. However, in the case o 
behavior, such as formulating a concept or deve pr^ an a 
tude, the actions of the learner are not 
Reliance must then be placed upon what ^ “ 

as a result of his learning or the extent to whic e ^ 
way which shows the development of the partiou ar , 

involved— that is, the concept or attitude set out o ® 

The educational process cannot wait until psy ^ 
plains exactly how learning does take place. In e ^ 

achool must continue to operate. 

teaching is assured that learning is an and^throueh 

enon, and that it comes from within the m w u , 

his interaction with the people and things whic 
( In the school, tte teacher ^d tie materials of mstruebon are 
important parts of the learners surroundings.) 

29. Learning Begins Where Pupils Are. ^ 

(Learning begins with the pupils 1”’°^^®^^’ teacher 

It grows out of the needs and interests of 

who stands in the rarefied atmosphere o an jjo(. 

taiutop and urges the pupils to come up w e , Qjjjy 

be ve^ successM. He Ji succeed in promoting le« J 
when he understands the real problems faced by the b y 
girls in his group. „jr„rmin2 for teachers. 

Learning is not a matter of pupils P actively engaged.’ 
lit is a process in which the learners rnust be 
(jLeaming is an experiencing by the leam , 
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earlier outline of the learning process presented 

earlier, the illustration bears out the foUovvtag points: 

ioke'excS f ”0 

rolent “ 

which of iu^ociirity 

disturbed equi]iSin“° e^niplary of tension and/or 

througrnlrfom'to *o goal are made 

activities, some of the 

8 - 

was and the new wlysS'l^^’ ‘''an it 

»g which has occTreed represent the learn- 


Learnings then ‘ i, 

which is produced fconvl.”?^ ” behavior of a persoi 
“plication of this statemeni “i T” '‘otivity. An importani 
IS significant to the teacher '^i, Process described whicl 
tmuous process, not rnas ‘ an active, con- 

"dual learns through ^acH^ ""v ”oans that an indi- 
w ob results from interaclio through experience 

Porson can learn for aToZ” environrSent.N^us, no 
^^elf.iOthers may aSs^r'^nt must learn fc 

‘0 leam, bm rw Mourning and they ma 


may assiBf ft , ’ ; must tear 

gurde his efforts to leam bm th “ lourning and they .. 

Attention has been called,* 2 fo-- 

Ac mdividual involved to th^i*® ^nd experience 

been said thatlone leam” m ^ T“/ f“ foot, it 1 

^erience. and'only in this ^ by activity, or 1 

o understand that a person leam usually is al 
bemg developed or, in jn when a motor sit 

tber words, when the activity 
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to cover the same ground wth all pupils, except to adjust 
matters as necessary in special cases. Moreover, the same 
teachers regard pupil conformity to given classroom conditions 
as evidence of learning. They easily assume that the pupil who 
conforms best to the teacher’s directions learns best. Actually, 
pupil conformity to a prescribed program is no assurance that 
he is learning. He may not grow as he engages in the ai y 
loch-step routine of meeting the teacher’s assignments. Teacl^ 
ing and learning are infi nitely more complex than giving an 
following sets of directions. 

The first job of the student teacher, then, is to determine 
where the pupil is and what his needs are with respect to e 
planning of a program to meet them. Whether it is eve opmg 
number concepts in grade five, ability to read hr gra e two, or 
social sensitivity in grade twelve, the approach is e ' 
To begin with the learner where he is means that e 
hnows him well enough to determine the level he as reac 
It also means that the teacher is able to determine w ere e i 
now as well as where he was yesterday or last wee . s 
cated in Chapter IV, many of the techniques effeetrye rn learn- 
ing to imderstand boys and girls involve the pup yn p 
the activities to be performed. “Textbook teac mg “ ^ 

ing lessons” do not usually include the most e ec ^ 

and learning experiences for the realization of the object w 
the school. If pupils are to become competent 
must have opportunities to practice good citizens p 
now. Such oreortunities are not likely to be F^ JjJhe 
traditional “assign-study-recite” pattern of sc oo p 
such a pattern the teacher does aU^the planning, 
is permitted to engage in only the stu y-reci e the 

program. It is mn%h more Pf ^.".“Xac^-^y 
student of teaching includes the pupi m „n,sible for the 
frorn its beginning to its end. It then .f '^rticipatc in 

pupil to share in the planning of the activi ® ' P ^ results 
performing them, and to assist in evaluatmg the 
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orrprnl!!!.”! “ ”” Since no two learners inteT)ret 

each intHv-/ in identical ways, learning is for 

examnle * process leading to a unique outcome. For 

er^ple, two persons, even thoueh thev 


examnlp Kx/ ^ Process leading to a unique outcome. For 
will have they are identical twins, 

situation Sut^ ^ experiences when placed in the same 

S « S ™h” ■■'“s “ ■ "”s “ "“f 


listeners hefnr#> 1 ■ ^®^®lved and reacted to by the two 

have fc ' the Uvo persons 

mate unhke recoStio^’ nonidentical vibrations, and 

their leamlnv is value of the music produced, 

situation. No two 5”^“**'’ ®''®“ ™ ^“‘^h a stereotyped 

.simile -“‘’‘"‘’“als have the samp rtprppnfinTH! of 


Situation. No two even in such a stereotyp( 

similar situations. Because "this the same perceptions of 

accepts and acts unnn ,1, . because the learner 

a fundamental variable el ^ P““>ves, perception becomes 
;^ries Within a Zn ’"^“ing. 'Thus, learning 

learn identical togs fmm ™ J®“nurs of the group will not 
time period.' ^ given situation, or in the same 

.,^''ght of what has been saiB I,. • 
the learner where he j Jeammg is seen to begin with 
It derives its impetus frnri“- ““"®‘ “t any other level.) 
it takes its direction from tt, * juterests, needs, and drives, and 
he places value. The trart ^ ®“™8nts and factors upon which 

who begms the 


he places value. Ue ®’®™®”ts and factors 

teaching of the high iumn example, who oegms ua 

higher than the jumper can • crossbar at a level 

'vith the bar at 'a heighri'“7iP'‘“'"> '’®ghrs the process 
ably m order to conLntra^'tn*® ““ teach comfort- 

the fimdamentals of bodv m the jumper upon 

volved in making the jumn “t’ co-ordination in- 

begins rvith the leame^h ™rds. the coach 

maturity in high jumping Th ^ development and 

hegmnmg with leam„s t ti, difference in method in 

the maturity levels of the W 'earning begins on 

situation. y oudgurls in the teaching-learning 

Regardless of grade lev 1 

the easiest thing to do is ‘'=*'*ots believe that perhaps 

** to make a uniform assignmLt and 
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The truth of the statements presented appears more clearly 
when it is remembered that if past experiences were not uti 
lized in the learning process, the learner woidd al^ys ave 
to start at the beginning, because learning begins wi presen 
experience. The student teacher need not expect that s pv^i 
will profit by experiences beyond their present leve o un er 
standing by mere exposure to them. Only throug t e acxumu 
lation of experience and a process of development can eepe 
levels of insight, understanding, and learning be ac leve . 

The main implication for the teacher from ® ^ _ 

presented is the relationship of his role as teac er o e 
ing which takes place in his classroom. As he interac s w 
environment, the child experiences the need . 

numerous ways to the different aspects of the teac ng 
situation. In reality, the chUd’s need to respond is vaned ^ 
mulaple, and it may be as complex as it is possible g 
The child either responds in a satisfactory way, or 
solve the problem or meet the situation in a ^ 

fying manner. When such a failure occurs, e 
need to make an adequate adjustment or resp ■ , , ^ 
words, he has a need to act differently or to f 
in such a way as to promote achievemen o ^ 
means he must perform Aose “Uvities gfforming 

experiences which serve his need. It & 

Aese activities and having Aese expenenc niean- 

leams. The activities and he u”der- 

ingAl and significant to Ae child on y in 
stands them to be leading him to goal-centered 

It is only in this way that his learning 

"tetl. « -ta » .• SS” »• 

environment surrounding Ae learner, so needs, 

action wiA it will lead toward his goa s ^ j^g^g con- 
As inAcated, such an environment an a experiences 

sist, basically, of a program of ac ivi e ggse which 

Arough which Ae child builds patterns of respons 
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achieved. With respect to the method indicated, John Dewey 
has given sensible advice in these words: 


It is the business of the educator to study the tendencies 
of the young so as to become more consciously aware than 
are the children themselves what the latter need and want 
Any other course transfers the responsibility of the teacher 
to those taught. Arbitrary “dictation” is not a matter of 
wor s or of form, but consists in imposing actions that do 
not correspond with tendencies that can be discovered 
within the experience of those who are growing up.^ 


® cnrriculum based on cMdien’s 
bv Sot. ? “ <Jevelop it Only 

riannLl ^ “ *6 work of 

^Se W T® The principle of beginning 

the rieht to his j ““ student teacher 

he adjust them to purposes but it asks that 


30. Teaching Is Directing the Experience of Pupils. 

behavior aroth^eme'^™^'^'**^'^ “ process of changing 

ae amount of feamat^t'Vr.^'*'* ^ emphasis implies aat 
plished are in direpf ^ which it is accom- 

of ae experiences mah'plicity and variation 

sive andIntau:L'tt“- “ P^g'^' 

leammg mvolves a? rrocarBe it is progressive in naare, 
way aat what is leameTr?*”^**™ experience m such a 
furnishes a foundation f meaning here and now and 

bemg learned must bo o'? '®ammg. Moreover, what is 

like manner, aat which what has been learned. In 

related to what is bemg leameTin“ etS." 

tte |tady of Nahonal Sociefy te 

P- ■ ““"’“Sty of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934 , 
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needs must both be known, and that the teaching methods and 
materials must be planned and developed in terms of these 
needs. It is imperative, therefore, for students of teaching, 
teachers, and all others who work with boys and girls to unde^ 
stand the factors which influence learning and to go beyon 
a cursory knowledge of the problems of pupils to a Aoroug 
knowledge of their needs. “Pupil Needs are define in e 
Dictionary of Education as: 

Everything necessary to insure the optimum developrnerit 
of the potential abilities of a pupil-inteUectual, physical, 
moral, emotional, and social— both in relation to ' pre^n 
interests, abilities, and level of achievement an in re a on 
to the probable future demands of the indivi ua an 
society.® 

Pupa needs are by definition conceived as broad “dusive 
elements which embrace both temporary and pertnanen PJ’ 
lems and which encompass the present and pro a e 
aspects of a person’s life. From this point of view, boys a 
girls, not m^ely those chfidren often referred ^ PJ" 
duldren,” haveLeds to be met In oth^ 
approach to teaching takes account of the fac 
group of pupils has aU or even a majonty ® “ «peds The 
which mL be met, whde other groups have 
point of view suggests that the needs of c i en 
of a few persons in a simple, homogeneous groj- ^ “ 

children and youth of a heterogeneous school p p ; 

needs which Lt across biological, racial, socml, and economic 

For educational purposes, Uie needs indt 

be considered as those arising from tlic m Chap- 

'idual and his environment, as indica c m jnembers 

ter I. To revert to Uie terminolog)' use . children and 

of the profession are agreed U,at Uie needs of 

Iv Carter V. Cooi (Copy 

* Ily pennisaion from Dictionary of f- • y j. p. 271. 

Uslrt ItMS) McCraav-inll Hook Company, Inc., i 
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iieeds. And the activities and experiences of the 
child are understood, appreciated, and accepted by him as 
wo w * e only if he sees them as avenues of approach to 
Thus, teaching operates to assist learning 
ough e provision of significant learning situations built 
u^n meaningful activities and purposeful experiences de- 
signed to meet pupils’ needs. 

-1 learning takes place when the pupil identifies and 

reepts piloses and makes the effort himself; the teacher 
of hk a 1 ***“1 leads him to the achievement 

We T; f to to write, to 

reveal the "c ^ people, the results achieved will 

dere^- Teaching, then, involves 
how to relat*^ 'earning potenHaUties of each child, knowing 
drebnmen 1 different stages of 

forth each talent Sd^svfi*^® environment in order to bring 
elements necessary to ‘'®tormining the combination of 
fullest, and recnir!? • , respond to the 

tion in the life ^-t experiences that will func- 

him to achieve his goals^' to®®!*"? his needs and assisting 


' Are Directed toward 

leaching Md leamtogk based™ problems of 

educational research^wb' b V'’™ psychological and 
causes for leamina anH bn • “ ‘‘ opparent that there are 
simple in nature but co T ihat the causes are not 

approach eognizance is"tal” and function. In this 
unique and indivisible unit ii P“P‘' ** “ 

whicli are disparate fm o “ ““ “''‘'’iilual needs to be met 

the same Ume, each indWrI Tu Paople, and that, 

ntbor«„ .™ual has some no„, 1 c : .j^vi 


the same Ume, each indWrI Tu Paople, and that, . 

otlier persons. In order i ““.j ^ “”00 needs in common wit 
effecUvely. it k behoved tb .»?’? learning of boys and girl 
mat their common and individu: 
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by home, school, and community if the most effective resdts 
are to be obtained. Important among many means of identify- 
ing charaeteristics and of determining individual needs are. 
'observation, anecdotal records, standardized tests of all lands, 
teacher-made tests, rating scales of social and emotional ma- 
turity, physical examinations, health records, interest 
tories, vocational intention questionnaires, descriptions o wor 
activities and homelife conditions, case studies, co erences 
with pupils, parents, and other teachers, autobiograp es o 
pupils, sociograms, and personality inventories. In o er wor s, 
free use is made of every available legitimate source an means 
of securing information about boys and girls as in 'vi ua . 

Through the years many studies of the needs o c ren 
and youth have been conducted and are reporte m e 
ature. Several of the studies are indicated below m order 
the student teacher may observe more directly the 
of the general methods of studying needs which ^ave been 
outlined Social conditions are analyzed and mphcation 
drawn for education in such volumes as T , _ 

Free Men in American Democracy (Educational Pohci« Cm 
mission. National Education Association, 1941 ) m 
and the Promise of America (George S. Coun , e 
Company, 1945). Surveys of the problems an 
dren and youth are reported in Time on et 
Gilbert Wrenn and D. I Harley, American “d on Edu 
cation, 1941). Individual developmental needs a . 

The ChiU fJom Pice to Ten (Arnold G-U Ilg 
Harper and Brothers, 1946) end m > Publications, 

Curriculum (Arthur T. ^ 1946 ). Implications 

Teachers College, Columbia Umversity, 1 
of the needs of boys and girls for the eve op /j^ational 
riculiim are drawn in Growing up in an . gj, j Curric- 

Education Association, Association for “P® American Youth 
ulum Development, 1952) and m Revised 

(National Association of Secondary Sc review the 

Edition, 1951). While no attempt is made here to 
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youth are determined by the biological organism and by the 
cultural environment. The interaction theory expressed would 
appear to include the influences on the pupil of both biological 
Md cultural factors. The point of view is taken that if education 
IS My a social process it should operate to improve the inter- 
actions of pupils with their environment. 

‘ j imphes that an educational need should be 

en e an steps taken to provide the individual with the 
ic /I T ° satisfying it. In other words, if the pupil’s behavior 
^ attempts of the organism to relieve tension, 
^ wnceived as activating forces in behavior and 
roW^T i ' of the needs 

s”' “• “““-s. li-g, ..j •> 

o£ ^apter I, it was slated that the function 

pupils ellectivelv ft purpose of the school, is to make 

upon leaminv pm. program must be based 

and girls The e? w^uch will meet the needs of boys 

adeq^aie wf ^oys and girls can be met 

ulum; the curriculum'^f, ™ “‘®U|gunt planning of the curric- 
and meaningful exneripn™"’^'”®- j purposeful activities 

its objectives; anT th provided by the school to achieve 
planned intelIigeutIvonl?ifTn”j®^ experiences can be 

are knorvn. The lint I n ®'^®®®*^°°al needs of the pupils 
approach to teaching aT!!?’! “. ®PP’>™g suggested 

tional needs of fho n ‘eammg is to discover the educa- 
•n.oidentillLSi?'^ Suk to be taughtt' 
as individuak mav bp “eeds which the boys and girls have 
the problem is discussed'? ™ several ways.' Because 
^ecially in Chapter IV I u sections of this volume, 
is made at this point nf * 1 .°° ^ menUon in summary form 
and identify the indUrfa ® "'“T® *u which teachers may study 

children and youth themsew'^^'a P^P**®' aid of the 

and must be co-ordin'>f a • ^ parents is necessary 

ed into a imilary attack on the problem 
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the application^ a mechanistic approach and the finahty of 
educational determinism must be avoided, especially in con- 
sidering the nature of the needs themselves. 

The second step in applying the suggested approach to 
teaching is the planning and development of school experiences 
designed to meet the needs of pupils which have been deter- 
mined. The studies of needs, then, become in reahty the nrnans 
not only of discovering the needs themselves but also a ^is 
for building a functional school program. Only when teac eis 
do the land of teaching and develop the type of instructiona 
program which will satisfy these needs can the purposes ot 
the school be realized. The development of such a progr^ 
calls for careful analysis and planning in five major areas. The 
areas are; (1) the development of a sound educational philos- 
ophy. (2) the statement of the educational objectives to be 
achieved, (31 the provision for activities and ei^fiences (cin- 
rloulum) designed to achieve the objectives, (4) e eva 
of the program in terms of the objectives, and ( ) o re 
opment of the program in light of the results o cva ua ° 

It is distressing diat many teachers, supposedly 'veU brained 
and experienced, in point of time at least, do v jf 

what they should be teaching and why they 
The student of leaching cannot hope to ^ a goo , j 

loss he is clear as to the points indicated In o*er words Jie 
needs to formulate his own educational pom o 
needs to develop his philosophy of -education so dearly ^ 
not only can state it but can put it SicaUcn 

An outline for developing “ F Widita the framework 

was presented in Principle 5, Chapter . present 

of the philosophy developed, the “PF j, considering 
tlieory to teaching may be approach ^ 

some of die implications of the six basic n placed 

chapter. In drawing implications, emp i 

Upon die outgoing aspects of die l,c aaeired 

egceontcred appmach. ImplicaUons. dien. should 
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studies or even to list a majority of them, those listed should 
prove helpful to the student in applying the present theory 
to his work with boys and girls. 

Efforts to identify the needs of pupils through the application 
ot any of the methods indicated will result in the collection of 
wge amounts of information. Thus, there is need for a system- 
1C me 0 of collecting, organizing, and recording data in 
omission of necessary information and dupli- 
nlpfp” ° ^ ^ost helpful when they are com- 

hensivr^^^^''^c concise. The aim is to build a compre- 
nonuliHn^*^ ^nd needs of the entire school 

C fte school may be 

should' be the needs oAh'*'*”^’ distinguishable, 

are ornanized in rl, u groups of pupils as they 

Iho ETOuns Th' M individual pupils within 

poufs a^din^l ?“®““°" "®®ds of the different 

may plan a nrov *'’® °o'y way whereby teachers 

From Vo afaf™ “dividual needs, 

through the varifVh“;i^ “*®T“*otion of the data collected 
have come descrinti children and youth 

sonm diVreSVt n “®ds. Although 

'viiters in the field tu ““"g needs listed by students and 
basic needs usually lisf d «>os>derable agreement. The 


1- ^ooccd for security. 

3 2;° for belonging. 

0 "ecd for achievement, 
s' So n''^ r” “d affection, 
e! So "^^'■'’"derstanding. 

OMd for freedom from guilt and fear.* 

I 


j ^ uiiu leui. 

the student teachor*m!!^i"* opproach to teaching and learning 
eliild in tlio process nf ^oliy tlie basic needs of tin 

growth and development. In malang 

* Adim*. « . _ 


• Adiou. Ilaroij p ...i , 

Ae,«i«. Bool NW 
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5. The need for understanding: 

a. Learning to accept the views of odiers. 

b. Learning to share the problems of others. 

c. Learning the significance of group responsibilities. 

d. Learning the importance of various groups. 

e. Learning to understand civic responsibilities. 

f. Learning the importance of basic skills. 

g. Learning to be socially acceptable. 

6. The need for freedom from guilt and fear: 

a. Learning to express emotions acceptably. 

b. Learning to relieve tensions in an acceptable man- 

c. Learning to share troubles understandingly. ^ 

d. Learning the appropriateness of compromise. 


The student teacher wiU recognize that the “ 

not all-inclusive but exemplary of the type of stu y nec 
to intelligent planning of educational experiences . 

meet the^eeds of pupils. It is necessary or the student ^ 
teaching to draw the proper implications of e ne 
for the particular level at which he is working Md for the stag 
of matiMty of the children he is teaching. 
making specific application of the need 

of elementary school children needs . „eer 

terms of security brought about through ami y g > 
groups, and other group relations. On the °*er 
teacher working with adolescents at the ~^W 

must draw additional implicaUons for Developing se^ty^ong 
financial, economic, sociS, and vocational e: 

teachers at various levels -will make the W P work.“ 

tations and applications of the other basic experi- 

The second area in the planning ^d ev p educa- 

ences to meet the pupils’ needs is the statera student 

tional objectives to he achieved. The critena which U.e stu 

, 1 v™nl: G. Baste FHndpIa of 

* Adapted from Adams, Harold F., arid i oy, 170-171. 

SoperoWon. American Book Company, Now York, IDW. PP 
•Ifrid.pp. 171-172. 
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a noDegocentric orientation. Some important implications 

1. The need for security: 

a. Learning the interpersonal nature of security, 

tionr*”^ expected in intergroup rela- 

c. Learning to value intangibles. 

• Learning the security brought about through family 
p)ups. peer groups, and other group relations. 

eammg e security brought about through eco- 
nomic efficiency. ° 

rt _ aming the security which comes through sharing. 

2 . The need for belonging: 

b. Leamlnv h" in various types of groups, 

bilities ^ ° leadership and followership responsi- 

belo^i^^° <bscriminate in what is worthwhile in 

belong^.*'" others to meet their needs for 

^ Learning respect for self. 

of otheis appraise and appreciate achievements 
Le^ing the best time and way to make contribu- 

A LeSlg told '“aft' “>Jcvement. 

c. teaming Se vl:*r“f'^“™S- 

achievement. * social, mental, and vocational 

4. ^^^cedforWeandaffecHon- 

■ and'reS™P^“‘““”““-i'™y= to espress love 

b- Learning to includ. ^ 

love and affection persons in the patterns of 

<!• LeaStof to'ide“rt.'®? “ affections. 

love and affection'''^ behavior Indicating need for 
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functional, expressed his views in his essay, What Knowledge 
Is of Most Worth ” The following quotation contains his state- 
ment of educational fiuiction. 

How to live?-that is the essential question for us. . . . In 
what way to treat the body; in what way to treat the mind; 
in what way to manage our affairs; in what way to img 
up a family; in what way to behave as a citizen, m w a 
way to utilize all those sources of happiness which nature 
supplies— how to use all our facilities to the greatest a van 
tage of ourselves and others— how to live comp ete y ^ n 
this being the great thing needful for us to earn, is, y 
consequence, the great thing which education ^ 

To prepare for complete living is the function w ^ ® 
cation has to discharge ... It behooves us to . 

ourselves, and ever to keep clearly in view, comp e g 
as the end to be achieved; so that in bringing up 
dren we may choose subjects and methods o m 
with deliberate reference to this end.® 

Spencer implemented his general statement 
of activity which constitute human hte 

the prindpal objectives of education. His classdication is pre 
sented in order of importance as arranged by bun. 

1. Those activities which directly minister to self-prcscr- 

TOtion. seeurinc the necessaries of 

2. Those activities which, by s 

life, indirectly minister to . j fj,g rearing 

3. Those activities which have for their end the rearmg 

and discipline of oifspring. maintenance 

4. Those activities which are mvolv^ m the mam 

of proper social and politica re a °° • up the 

5. Those miscellaneous “'**”**“ , ratification of tho 
leisure part of life, devoted to the gratificatio 

tastes and feelings,' 

. Spo„.„. neihcit. .dacati.- 
and Company, New York, 1861, pp * 

» Ib{<L, pp. 13-14, 
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maior guide him in thinking through the 

achieve are concerned with two imoortant asnect, of l!vin.r: the 



OUT democrat ^ effectively functioning member of 
P°“‘ of actuaUy detennining 
whlfhas'bern toward! 

Study of needs shodd educational philosophy and 

tional philosonhv helpful. In other words, the educa- 

of necessity hLif • fl ff^® ®hident has formulated will have 

of his American waJ'orwt Y 

and their educational i i- ' “‘f'htion, the studies of needs 
hy the student’s iindn P^ have been conditioned 

particular activities de7 °f f*® general behavior and 

oifeen. Thus th? T f"-- ‘f'® good democratic 

determination of criteria governing the 

steps already tin '^ 7“ consideration to the 

vierv and in discoverinir “^.“f^ting an educational point of 
of childrea and youth ^ ° identifying the educational needs 
In determiniuE the 

of work the student is g®”oral objectives of the program 
efforts of educators to *** become acquainted with the 
schools should accomnikt! »®tlons what the 

mean that the studeiU should not be interpreted to 

without reservation or roH ° u accept the thinking of others 
stand what others believe ’‘“‘her, he is urged to under- 
did to formulate his owiT purposes of education and 

and the role of educaUon "f ‘he goals of the schools 

efforts wlueh have beer From the various 

purposes of educaUon define the functions and 

one by Herbert Spencer Presented in summary form- 
other by the Educational” English scholar, and the 

Educah'on Association arul u, CommEsion of the National 
AdminEtrators. American Association of School 
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Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental re- 
sources for the use of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates 
beauty. 

Character, The educated person gives responsible direction 
to his own life. 

The Objectives of Human Relationship 
Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human 

relationships first . 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a nch, smcere, 

and varied social Mfe. . , 

Co-operation. The educated person can work an p ay 

others. , ^ 

Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities ot 

social behavior. , 

Appreciation of the Home. The educated person appre- 

ciates the family as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person observ 

The educated person is skilled in homemak- 

D%nocracy in the Home. The educated person maintains 
democratic family relationships. 

The Ohfectives of Economic Eficiency 
Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction o 

-n.. j stsrSs; 

stands the requirements and opportoi es selected 

OccupatiorJchoice. The educated producer has select 

F-a- 

S “Ar. Th. P->.» — ■ 

tains and improves his effici^cy* „rn^1iicer apprc* 

Occupational Appreciation. Tho educated producer pp 

cialcs the social value of his \>*orK. plans the 

Fcrsonal Economics. The educated consumer p. 
economics of his own life. 


123 
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in error of believ- 

tnfnv h ^ ™gg®stions of Spencer are of little or no value 
Bather * ey v^re made almost a hundred years ago. 

ftaden; valuable when L 

SeTs ouT <=ducational 

P~ t„ ^ r.™* “P™ P’^“ to orient the school 

program toward functional objectives. 

obMveThT'f to formulate general educational 
S nr “ Educafa-onal Policies Com- 

Of educational 

(3) Eco^om^icySf^r? ffolationsbrj, 

objectives have V.no ^ j i Civrc Responsibility. Since the 
circles, and because°it'” ®«cepted in many professional 
to exert influence unn ewdent that they will continue 
presented: P “ e ucational thinking, the full list is 

The Inn, < 0/ Self-Realization 

for learning"® f**® ®^“<^ted person has an appetite 

clearly. ®3ucated person can speak the mother tongue 

efficiently. Vacated person reads the mother tongue 

effectively. ^ person writes the mother tongue 

dumber. The ed 

counting and calcul^„ Person solves his problems of 
and Hearing T!.. j 

“g and observine ®““ted person is skiUed in listen- 
Hcalth Knowle£e Tl.. j 

basic facts conceminv person understands the 

Health Habits The® a * disease. 

health and thai of his P®^“°“ P™“=<=‘^ his own 

Public Health Tho^ “'pendents. 

health of the P®"°“ to hnprove the 

xtccrc<j//on. The ed ^‘a 

tatorinmanysports"Sd pM?°” P'^cipant and Spec- 
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to determine those primary purposes toward which he will 

direct his own work. . , 

The third step in planning to meet pupils needs is the 
development of the curriculum. While the expression develop- 
ment of the curriculum” has probably confused e sfe en 
of teaching on many occasions, it is actually not a cu 
concept to comprehend. In reality what is meant is e eve 
opment of educational experiences and activities ^ ^ 

achieve for the pupils the stated objectives. Sue a s a 
is perhaps better understood when it is remem ere a 
riculum” means all the meaningful experiences and purpose 
activities provided and directed by the schoo to ac If J , 
objectives. It has been said that education ta es p ac 
experiences resrdting from the interaction o e m 
his environment. What is desired at ibis pom ironment 
development is the structuring of 

so that by interacting with it the pupils wU ay ^ 

experiences which bring about desned ch^ 
behavior as indicated by the objectives which have been 

mi? 4e student teacher needs jire 
teaching-guides which indicate the ° ^ ^ student 

boy. .nil .tarfd h.v, I. O »« ” il 

wiU Bud his recendy fomulat^ >" ! 1^ todiCBting specif- 

m nature and not functional m th attainment of 

ically the kinds of pupil ^ to^ubscribe to the devel- 

goals. For example, it is ^“^rthy educational objec- 

opment of civic responsibihty as a / .j i reduced to 

tive, but, until this ™ actually develop ciyie 

curricular experiences and activi • ^ objective 

competence Ld responsibility in boys and girls, tn j 

is not effective or functional. fpndicr break his 

It is most neeessary, then, that tlie parfs-reduee 

general objectives into functions. It is at the 

tliem, so to speak, to effective be la student needs 

present point in program development that 
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ConMm^ Judgment. The educated consumer develops 
rt^dards for guiding his expenditures. 

£^cfency in Buying. The educated consumer is an in- 
formed and skillful buyer. 

I’^ofecfton. The educated consumer takes appro- 
pnate measures to safeguard his interests. 

The Objectives of Cioic Responsibility 

citizen is sensitive to the dis- 
parities of human cucumstance. 

isfacto^lmdi'tiOTs unsat- 

^ana'sS''2f ‘0 -der- 

against prop^nda. educated citizen has defenses 
respects honest di£Ferences 
natWs^esourc'S^ educated citizen has regard for the 

utes soie^o°adMnce*bvT‘ 

welfare. “s contrihuHons to the general 

Citizenshif] j 

member of the worlH ^ ^ “c^ted citizen is a co-operating 

Observe 

Economic Literaev Th citizen respects the law. 

literate. 'educated citizen k economicaUy 

duties. The educated citizen accepts his dvic 

Oevotion to Bcntacroco Th. 

•“serving loyalty t^eniociuSsf “ “ 

others which have objectives presented and 

himself the major obiGrf:i°^^]^V^^ needs to formulate for 
, „ , J ves of Uie instrucUonal program and 

EducaHonal Policies r r a 

Tr». 
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program development. Certainly, it should not be considered a 
compartmentalized segment of the operation, but ra er an m 
tegral part of the developmental process. Evaluation is con 
cemed with ansivering such questions as: Do the o jectives 
adequately reflect the needs of the pupils? Aie e cumc ar 
experiences meaningful to the boys and girls in terns o ne s 
they recognize? How well has the schoolwork rea ze e o 
jectives or met the needs? How can the results o apprm 
throw light on the program and on the indiyidua pro e 
The process recurs in a continuing cycle. Evaluation ™ 
ther discussed in this section; the subject is consi ere 
portant a part of the instructional program that e w 
Chapters X and XH are devoted to it. 

The fifth phase of designing a program of ^ 

needs is called “redevelopment of the pro^am. .pjesian- 

by “redevelopment” is the rethinking, repl^nmg, ,i„a. 

ing of the insLctional program in Ught of the 
tlon. ActuaUy, the last question in the senes hsted im Y 

above is the key to Ae re- 

“ariTe^m^am”^^^^^^^ changed and hence 

improved? How can^pupils be to reahj Aen basic 

needs more clearly? What different cumcular e^ 

activities should he provided m order Je 

pupils better? How can Ae c*PCnences an ^c^^^ 

still more meanmgful to Ae boys and g nrofflram is con- 

of problems wiA which redevelopmen ? may not 

cemed. Like evaluation, Ae process of re ev p 

be separated from total program developm 

to be begun. It too goes on ^ continumg 

Application of Ae scgg®®*®^ nroblems: detennining 

ing is concerned basically with two yi p children and 

the common and individual edu^bona ne ijistructional 

youth which must be met, and ^ identified. The 

program adequate to meet the needs wm^ a . ^^hen 

student of teaching applies the approac 
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to get specific with respect to such questions as: What am I 
going to do with and for the girls and boys in my class? For 
example, in my fourth grade group or in my secondary English 
class: Why am I going to do these things? Exactly what are 
the needs to be met? What are my purposes? What are the 
pupils purposes? What are the specific experiences and activ- 
ities necessary to meet the needs? What subject matter, skills, 
j ^^l^ges should be included in riie experiences pro- 
VI e an in the actual classwork? Then comes the need for 
org^i^g the work program into large blocks and smaller 
umts. Chapter VI deals more specifically with the problems of 


of teaching in the elementary school makes the 
in terms of the level of maturity and 
cemed^an^ m group and individuals con- 

Thus the r, * experiences the children have had. 

basic* ® tJ'frd grade group contains 
for a sixth nrade ‘^®8'’ee at least, from those designed 

mentalized^prr, ^ student plannmg work in a depart- 

lems of level of'* ®ohool program deals with similar prob- 
th™ peiff experience, but he includes 

EngSror al Jr^P subject ild co;ccrocd, such as 

ing the subi«-t example, he faces the problem of decid- 

included in the ™ucSo^ * 1 **’ '““wledge which are to be 
in Enghsh or dSm * ^ “inth grade group 

teacher matters-is what the 

and from day to day present moment 

not adueve obiectivp«_™™“®’ teacher does rviU 

fleeted in obieotivnc i “^ot needs, because needs are re- 
tbe ohjecUves are transhtL*^ pMosophic generalizaUons and 
cnees and acBvih'es significant curricular experi- 

Actually, evaluatirtn^p.?^”^!^*^*^^ pupils’ needs. 

y not be limited to a particular phase of 
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feed, which he had computed from the cost of a one-himfcd- 
pound sack. His records included the total cost of each feedmg 
j i.T_* t-i—i I. K\r ■vvppTcs- Actually* he had ap- 



his records. , . ^ 

When Mr. Horn came to Roys house for a conferenc 
Mr. Barnes, the teacher was amazed at the evidence o ^ y 
mastery of arithmetic. Finally, the teacher exc ’ 

Roy has tau^t himself more of certain kinds of anthm 
some of the other pupils know.’ 

Here is a clear example of learning being more 
and purposive on the one hand and less on e o ® 
the learner sees meaning and purpose in wha ® ^ 

greater is his chance of success.' The converse^ Leater is the 
less meaningful and purposive the leamm^ nt ^ interpreted 
probability of failure. Such statements should not ^ 

I mean Lt there are two kinds of l^amtog: mea^^^^^^ 
meaningless. What is meant is ftat than others, 

mg sihiation are more Ld meaningless on 

Leammg is not meanmgful on one n learning 

the other, because the very essence- Iganier discovers 

is that it is the means lIS becomes 

meanings and clarifies and that the learner sees 

meaningful and purposive to the e purpose are 

his problems as real and worthwhUe. Meamng pmp 

Srs . - pt ”5 "•>"“•2 

tk« tammg proois. « mHO J,, 

raJ2.,“5*. - 

teadiers get pupils to work by “^^pTroach. The 

them, rather than by changing the ^ ^ qq(J example, 

usual approach to drill work in the sc reason 

Usually drill work is required of pup ' not 

for doing it, who feel no conswoi^ L^bout what is expected, 
far enough along to know what i * 
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he formulates a sound educational point of view and imple- 
ments it in terms of school experiences which are significant 
to pupils in light of purposes they imderstand, and which they 
propose or adopt as their own. 


32, The Purposes of Pupils and Teachers Influence 
Learning. 

Roy Barnes was having great difficulty in his eighth grade 
arithmetic. His teacher, Mr. Horn, told Mr. Barnes, Roy*s father, 
that there was a bare possibility that Roy might receive a pass- 
ing mark by stretching the probability curve and the teachers 
conscience and charitable nature. "But,” said Mr. Horn, “so far 
as Roys getting any real grasp of the work is concerned, the 
on y possible evaluation is failure. I’m greatly concerned be- 
cause Roy’s tests and records indicate that he can learn and is 
a bright enough boy.” Mr. Baines admitted that he too was 
concerned. 

Wien Roy was confronted by his father he admitted his difB- 
nilty and summarized his problem by saying, ‘'Well, Pop, it 
)mt seems that I can’t keep my mind on tL p'roblems. Really, 

onT kk 

1 ° rectangular openings in a wire 

will ti!! ^ long by 4^6 inches wide. How much fence 

cover three sections if there are fifteen 
a hnTfl^«.^ ^ ^ section?' That seemed to me like 

nrnhlpm riM much fence you need. Anyway, the 

the short * ” ■'whether the rectangles ran the long way or 
So the rows. Tbe kind of problems I like are 

to cntrr in °“t on my steer. You know, the one I’m going 
summer” ^ '^^ttle-raising contest at the county fair this 

kecninr»^o°'\t^ father the records he had been carefully 
OTiinal cost nf his steer. He bad recorded the 

feeds at mpI ( number of pounds of each of tlic 

at each feedmg. and the cost per pound of each kind of 
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interpreted. From a cMd-centered frame of reference, the 
student of teaching is able to utilize the child s interests an 
needs as important factors in the efficiency of learning an in 
the child’s own well-being. j 

Other conditions which make it difficult for pup an 
teachers to relate their purposes are the demm s o society 
upon the individual and the school. The school is a socia ins 
tution created by society primarily for the pmpose o i 
self-perpetuation through the production of citizens capa 
effectively participating in the accepted social proce 
sequently, there are certain objectives in schoo f” 
in teaching which society expects to be ac 'eve . e 
be difficult for the child to recognize or to relate to ^ 
interests and purposes. Moreover, they may ® , 

teacher as so obviously necessary and desua e 
little need for or value in relating them to the pup j 

The importance of the social setting of leammg “““ 

for ffie sLalization of the individual taje comphca^d^the 

problem of clarifying voted, foo many 

pupil purposes. To overcome the ^^g.irgble extrinsic 

students of teaching have resorted 

devices for motivating boys and girls m unistjjnent to do 
high grades, to please the ‘e-h-.^esoap^p^nishment,^^^ 

what associates are domg, or to win e^ttrinsic 

of the usual use of motivating ^ activity itself. Many 

in the sense that they are apart fr t j unless abused, 

of those named are natural and no i y-n of activity 

Due to their extrinsic nature, however, a ce ^jjgg^ of tlie 
on the part of the learner usually re^ s w failure of 

device is removed. Evidence of the fao is s ],ave 

many pupils to continue incentives m.ay have 

successfully experienced m school. uneconomical and 

occasional good results tlicy are ^ a practical, 

ordinarily ineffective. They are many i , .g],crs problem 
obvious, and simple soluUon to the student teacher p 
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and why it is valuable. When it is properly approached and 
nse , the drill is a powerful teaching-learning device because 
e pupiU are aware that they lack a certain skill or efficiency 
w c they wish to achieve, and thus they have a conscious 
esue and need for drill. The change of approach converts 
meanmg ess drudgery into stimulating effort, with a resultant 
increase in performance, because meaning is clarified and pur- 
pose achieved. ° ^ 

mmno of teaching who recognizes that pupils have 

ta^hirh V,” learned that school is a place 

selves Til should be permitted to work for them- 

he starts of such a teacher is not a place in which 

told to do til ^ activity, with pupils waiting until they are 
loi m l r teacLr wants doL. Bather; the 

talents of pupils^^'* becomes a challenge to the abilities and 
and now as well ®“'pl*asrs upon intrinsic satisfactions here 
tingbo^md fis t “ the futare. Permit- 

and getting th^ m *®“aelves instead of the teacher, 

"lands clarification and ’i* for it de- 
teachers. * relation of the purposes of pupils and 

and 31 of this accepts the tenets of Principles 30 

directed toward tl?^ j"-’ purposes in teaching are 

needs. Many times tli ""'1 the meetmg of pupils’ 

by him, or are not cl'' '* recognized 

"lent and develonm as areas in which improve- 

the teacher faces sTh "®“«aary or desirable. When 
to help the pupil to " Preblem, it becomes his purpose 
student teachers find^^'"'?*^^ clarify his situation. Many 
have interpreted cliild™ r procedures difficult because they 
have looked upon child** adult point of view. They 

otlier words, have cons'd™ J** whittled-down” adults or, in 

respect but size. Studv-,'d“ bke adults in every 

differ qualitativelv “ research have revealed that children 

«ew tJat the 

wrests, and purposes of children must be 
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to say, if the analysis of the learning process presented in Prin- 
ciple 28 of this chapter is accepted, the teacher cmnot learn 
for the pupil. The pupil has to learn for himself, and he does i 
through his own activity. Thus, the only thing that the teacher 
can do for the pupil is to direct and guide ^ activity in sue 
a way that the desired learning takes place. The teac er 
and directs the pupil’s activity primarily fcoug e ® , 

of a special environment designed to proi^ce ce 
learnings. (When the pupil interacts with ’rr^. 

behavior is changed and conditioned in the esire y ^ 
changes in behavior are die learnings whic are wa 
teacher becomes the key factor in *^'-h“^^teachmg-leammg 
situation because he is the designer of the envuonm 
to produce the desired results. ^Moreover, he ^-eots the 
interaction with the environment-a P™c®ss ® ^ 

achieve the desired changes in behavior or earn g . ^ 

Is method, then, limited to the way a teache asks qu«M ^ 
or the procedure he uses in making assignmen , ^ j, 

new arL of work, or supervising a 

answer cannot be restricted to any *“8 ® recoirnized goals 
cause method must be defined broa y ^Actually, 

of a modem education program are teacher as it - 

method includes the total social e .^v]l 0 ^l he 

relates to the pupils, the staff, and f are 

works.'This can be observed by ’ honest. Some are 

more kind than others or more , j g acquired 

more self-centered and selfish than I get 

tlie skills, attitudes, l^osvledges. and ideoh^necessmy 
along well with others. Thus, a eac suhstantml 

a part of him as an individual and includes such ^ 

portion of his personality U.at separation of him 
method is a virtual impossibility* manv factors. Tim 

Development in teaching depen procedures or 

teacher brings to his job more lan lielicfs about 

“tricks of the trade**; he brinp w J of llm educative 

such factors as tlic task he performs, the natu 
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of moHvation that he sees little need to search further for more 
effective ways of stimulating his pupils to learn, 
vw procedure or technique is defensible unless it 

. regard to the factors which make learning dynamic, 
e eac g procedures which motivate mmilc tTimno-h the 


Thncp factors which make learning dynamic. 

intrinsiV^'*'^! ® Procedures which motivate pupils through the 
lants to activities are the most powerful stimu- 

sees inherp^f^™!® Intrinsic motivation means that the pupil 
desire for sn doing. Its driving power is the 

whe“ the k felt by the learner. It exists only 

deshabl 3 ‘a® accepts it as a 

intrinsic motiTOr” “ his own. The most powerful 

need As has b ®rising from the consciousness of a 

who catSeareff::''’- student teacher, the one 

pupils through n A about true learning, motivates 

to?hl^n|tSh*^‘ Ac teafher reveals 

satisfy. ®y recognize and are willing to strive to 

tneaningfui teaching lies in making learning 

by the pupil is . 1 ,? • Hie basis of meaningful activity 

in the foreseeable . ^°8"'bon of value either in the present or 
are doing it results i ^ I^cn pupils see value in what they 
tive relationshin nF “’“bial recognition of interests and effec- 
purposes by botb teacher and pupils. 


Booogntos 7 

If there are^^ceptlw''* *‘c ‘cache 
teacher select the o ^ ^®^uods of teaching, how does tl 

teacher’s personality?^ n uses? Is method related to tl 
dents of teaching, each questions pom: from the sti 

odier question. becoming the stimulus for ai 

method is to analwo"^'*^ begin to answer questions aboi 
In the first place elements of teachinj 

1 "'^■‘“cbmg .snot learning /or the pupil That i 
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34 . Effective Teaching Provides for Differences among 
Pupils. 

The American public school must of necessity ^velop i^ 
program in terms of a cosmopolitan school popu a on. u 
an adjustment is necessary because, in theory a , 

school is committed to serving all pupils of sc oo 
present themselves for admission. The admission o ® ^ 
of all the people has brought into the school a pop a 
is widely Versified in many ways. While most pup^ of Ae 
same age group have some needs in common, e sc 
latlon taken as a whole exhibits wide differences 
background, socioeconomic status, ability, an m e ’ 
moreT individual pupils are likely to differ from each other m 

is the daily classroom work organized m on P , 

within a school or within some ^ades of a sc oo pQjjjuoted 

in others? Why are the same activities school and as 

co-curricular offerings m ^ answers to tL ques- 

programs provided by some ^ j j^ds of efforts are 

tions lead to the conclusion that diffe „_sjnoriolitan popu- 
being made to provide for the needs o , . adiusting the 

lation of the schools. The efforts are “'ff/^^S ^ork 
sAool program to the his educational needs 

of such a nature as to meet efe y develop an ade- 
both common and individual, ^e ai j _„Hon and to or- 
quate program in each phase ceptable total educa- 

ganize the work of the phases into P 

“Z'e'’lSnal program d“‘g"«Vf°acS:,”“rn%rforIo 
look the individual pupil because sue . consideration in 
welfare of groups can easily P eSreation and group 

program development. In the face should not be lost 

Lection, sight of the individual pupd shoulU 
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pTOess, and the role of the school. The beliefs, understandings, 
heL^^ elements in his 

TeaotiP '' rnff or performance and hence in his method. 
a?v a nnf Tr l^^Iiefs and, because 

different Fn* ^ these ways, their methods of teaching are 
method wnrV e, ft is a fallacy to assume that because a 
by fte student ®“P'=’^big teacher, it must be used 
t“e. That whin^- ^ equally successful with its 

necessarily succesrfuffo a”n"°^ 

of designtag tiactoes-t^'*'^ 

dnrly, in education <, ** smgle best method. Sim- 

being successfully lised'^Thl*^ of good teaching methods are 
methods has made a worf?" ® “ bttle doubt that each of the 
girls. In the hanA^ 7 contribution to the leaniing of boys 
have value but there W teacher, many of the methods 

should limit his teaph^n«^^^ reason to believe that the teacher 
taken of the fact that ^ ° one method. Account must be 
situation is differenf ^ ®^oher and each teaching-learning 
results for one teacher ^ other, and that what produces 
individual personality P^ticular situation and with his 
to engineering erlnnov;^^ ^°r another. Compared 

that oftentimes contain f^r more elusive problems 

For this reason it fc number of intangible factors, 

acceptable ways of likely that there will be several 

stead of only one wav F ^ ^ lonohing-Ieaming situation in- 
tlie student teacher ^ niunber of acceptable methods 

his owm composite methnrf ond encouraged to develop 

pcrsonahty. In such a urn ' ^PP*^°Priate to his philosophy and 
furnish a detailed plan for , supervising teacher does not 
hut rather guides him in ° ®^cnt and chart his every move, 
■mm developing bis o™ method. 
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ment of the ability to solve problems gives the pupil a mems 
of meeting actual situations both here and now and m the 
future. Furthermore, it is declared that the ab^ly ‘o 
new situations and to meet them inteUigen y is e 
preparation for a happy and successful life. 

pUlems exist in almost numberless stations m evety area 
of the curriculum. They may be created by e pup , 
by the teacher, derived from daUy expenence, “ 

textbooks and other teaching materials ^ 

parents, or found in the community and e wor . 
rible, of course, for the school to attempt to p^ow 

to attack every kind of problem they may a 
Probably, the chief goal is to help pupils 'earn h 
problems and through such means to 

gather facts, analyze data through cnbca TT-g^jelationship 
decisions on the basis of available eridenee ^emM 
of problem-solving and reflective thinking apply 

chUd how to think and in assuming that he ^^ble ^ 

the techniques to the multipUcity of problem situations existe 

‘•Sp"lTrL..so...aby^.— 

Mlved by merely applyrng ,,1 and eitor. Ibere 

known. Others are attacked and so ^ j „ for a scientific 
b, bewevee, . gmierell, S Sewey ."<> * 

attack upon problems. It was se p,sentially tlie analysis 

widely accepted. Dewey’s techmqu ratlier distinct 

of a complete act of thought and consists of five raU.e 

steps: ’ 

^Se'^Slual is first aware of a perplex.t)’ or 
problem. 

ii. lis location and definition. e »!•« clifRcwl^y must 

Tho exact character or natur suggested. 

he knosvn before a plausible soluuon can U 

.u 1 D a Heath end Cowpan). Dmlon. 1010. 

• De^^cy, John, Iloto Wc 
pp. 72.78. 
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for he is the basic learning unit. The school, therefore, cannot 
aliord to attempt to mold niinils tn a 


ff J mammg unit. The school, therefore, cannot 

to ™ to mold pupils to a uniform standard or pat- 

’ ° 0 so would be to ignore the differences which exist 
thein futo^ those which will characterize 

of loaml almost as many ways of approaching a task 
apnr^® teachers. For example, the 
which aids in th t*W““gh an analysis of daily experiences, 
J solution of real-life uroblems. thlwh the 


which aids in ti, i ““8“ an analysis of daily experiem 
TtadTof Ip problems,, through 

prehension a the level of the pupils’ com- 

rfennh Ae p ‘’“*sned to stimulate furier activity; 

teacw lL^nsT “‘'r '^hich affords the 

like manner, the olaM^° principle. In 

teacher and’ pud£ th ^ the activities of the 

all that consh^L the evaluation, and, in short, 

'vill vary as he nnd <. employed by the student teacher 
group of pupils to th^* ® telationship of the particular 

^ is tae Want be accomplished. 

comes the means of employed, it be- 


comes the means of 1 Y. “''®c the method employed, it be- 
leamors. Because it is'' '®'^S ^be goals to be reached by the 
method itself tnpws n ® realizing the value sought, 

which tlie teaching is three d ^ anticipated objectives toward 

, li seems iraporhinr .1 . . 


It seems - ^ mrected. 

famihar with fte fi.na ^bat the student teacher become 
big methods faor^ti.™ °f various types 


ing methods in order ^ various types of basic teach- 
cation to a particukr s-h ^ make the appropriate appli- 
quatelyforthevarvin ^at he may provide ade- 

descriptions of several following brief 

^mnmarize the essenUal f ^ a *’“'® “ctbods are intended to 
techmques presented ™ omental principles of each of the 
Ke first method to h„ a- 

inethod because it is wiH t is the problem-solving 

by many tcacbers ia diffr^ ^ utilized and successfully applied 
Hons. Tlio exponents of ih ^cs of teaching-learning situa- 
Since real life consists of , P^blcm-solving method argue that 
succession of problems, the devclpP" 
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that they may use the procedure in solving the problems which 
they face in their daily lives. 

Probably one of the most common applications of the prob- 
lem procedure in actual work with boys and girls is e projec 
method, which insists that the pupil choose and plan h^ ovm 
project. Historically, the project method was associate wi 
the physical construction of the elementary school classroom 
and with the teaching of manual arts, agricultoe, an 
tional subjects in the secondary school In ear y prac ce 
project included a practical problem planne an 
completion by the pupil At its inception fte mos 
features of the project involved a problem w c was 
in nature, which Ltailed the use of f 

which took place in a natural environment. A , 

implies a completed material object wUch w en co 
presents a physical unity. Thus, a project is m f’T'' , 

elude an assemblage of materials coupled wi p y 

'ISSta, id»il£.d to priw VJJ 

pmpOMful aedvity" nf^’ane metod of 

is open to question on the grounds wholehearted, 

teaching should or could have a monopo y up , ^ pervade 

pa, Jal aCMV 

every teaching-leammg situation, no g 
more in terms%f its original 

project is a significant, practical unit o ac vily jtpdent in a 
natirre, planned and carried to complehon by the staden 
natural manner and involving the use of physical maten 
complete the unit of expenence. proiect metliod in- 

Desirable characteristio features for his own 

elude assumption by the pupil of ° ^oject by tlie pupil, 
learning, selection and ° . ^jtiad of tlie imposi- 

identification of the pupil wi* ® , placement of empliasis 

Uon of responsibility by an adult, and plaecm 

» Bossing. ' 

Houghton MJfflln Company, Boston, 1 P 
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iii. Suggestion of possible solution. 

hypothesis or guessed solution is proposed in the 
ght of what is known about the problemf Frequently 
iv '=<>'“«<»' wiU be recogi^ed. 

gestion^”^"* '■eosoning of the bearings of the sug- 

“n be verified, it is ac- 

pronosal ™odification of it, or some new 

proposal must be tested. 

actual wor^'svith'b problem-solving procedure in 

Ale to girls, the student teaLr must be 

reflective thinkinv Th '*^*°*^ school experiences which promote 
almost as multiole nnA P™“^t“es for attacking problems are 
themselves. The annro “ Ae sources of the problems 

group activity thronvb rk through some form of 

on a problem, or throLb jf 'ceding the initial thinking 
sents still another moik * ™edium of a project which repre- 
the steps suggested b, r> ™ attack. VVhatever the procedure, 
the student teacher aid o® o helpful guide to 

lem for study, search f l’'^5*** ^ ^cy select and define a prob- 
fashion, use ideas a d”*^ collect it in a systematic 

formulate tentative sob ®P®"''O'=0S related to the problem 
suspend judgment weivb j Ae proposed solutions 

basis of the evidence ^ 1 ^° decide, draw conclusions 


the 


of d-ide, 

learned principle to an • finally, apply the newh 

Perhaps the best Problematical situation, 

is made when the prine^^l^^ problem-solving metho( 

situation are organized if ®^®riences in a teaching-learning 
solution of problems. Th ° around the consideration ant 
awareness of the punl f method lies in creating 

insofar as possible the ia developing 

y and attitude of boys and girls sc 
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into grades and groups for purposes of instruction has * 
the use of “group methods ” instead of the rather high y i - 
viduahzed program employed in the ungraded schook of the 
colonial and early national period. It is recognize , o c , 
that there is need to attend to pupils individually beca 
the differences in their traits and talents an ^ ° , , , 

the diversity of their achievement. To he p to , 

lenge of individual differences several approac es 
made in addition to the differentiation of teachmg 
which has already been described. The more imp „ j 

app.,.d. J » .h. of of to ^ 

providing for the individual needs of y 6 

pouo.« .oa 

semiannual, special, double, and trial promo , ^,^ 0 . 

introduced through the years. In app ymg effect 

tional schemes it is necessary to take mto 
upon the physical, mental, emoUonal, need 

developmeV of the child. Itte =“P“°"-f“trt°ouTd permit 
to be advanced faster than his norma p ? , malad- 

may, if crowded, become nil who may need 

justed. Similarly, the average or mfen P P experience 

to he accelerated because of age an m ^ nf inability 

difficulty and psychological distur ance success of 

to achieve at the level of the ^nnse, 

any plan of promo«°“ ‘^^“/^“^teachers who use it. 
attitude, and professional skill of „„„niTiir as it is some- 
AbiUty grouping or jnr tL varying needs 

times called is another effort to pro .-.jiievement is the 

of boys and girls. Usually, intelligenc jjggjgut sections of 
basis of the division of the group ^,asjs of one 

ability. Actually, of course, a 8*'°“P ° resnect if, in “ 

trait is not homogeneous m “"X ” , , nurposes of group- 

similar in terms of the one ability f f in achicvc- 

ing. Research has repeatedly revea e ' j pupils. Studies 
m^t among so-called homogeneous groups P P 
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Jipon practical experience through relation of the pupU to real- 
lite situations. ^ ^ 

trpTiHT.r^i!-fi iu to improve teaching has been a 

the nimi? * 1 , ^ away from the teacher and toward 

The e center of instructional activity and interest, 

from thp f ? characterized by evolutionary progress 
toto In f ‘lesson-hearing- recital or lee- 

of classroom situation. The commensurate aspects 

tional teacher pp°*t shifted from the more or less tradi- 
tion of learning Ld teS^of questionable motiya- 

Of social co-operation folk ^ encouragement in the pracbee 
latter approa^ emnii ■ PuP'l-oentered procedure. In the 
vidual and provirl! ^ P^^^ed upon sociabzing the indi- 

ideals, attitudes and t° ioam and develop social 

activities. The pfFnrt* ''"“es through participation in group 
lated by the Led ^ classroom situation is stimu- 

order based'upon co™ “ee citizens who function in a social 
needs and interests n P^^tation and recognition of common 
boys and girls to live effeoutX^^ that the best way to prepare 


boys and girls to live effecu'^7®^ 

function here and now • ® '“t^'^ty is to 

W0 be called unon to v ®^bool in the same way 1 


__ let Aem 

'vill be called udoT^ v the same way that they 

of tile coiiiniunity when they become adult citizens 

ity in which characterized by much activ- 

and evaluated by the initiated, carried out, 

serves as direct^ sections of it. The teacher 

pupil-activated growtii\^^^ *’®^ource-person as he promotes 
and leadership. Punns r 1 ^ ^^P'talizing upon pupil initiative 
responsibility for the *u<fividually through assuming 

acquiring the skills g^^oup activity and by 

wifi enable them to attitudes, and habits which 

. A study of individual W group effort, 

improving the system ‘ bas revealed the need for 
have been forced to ad instruction which the schools 

numbers of puuiU to u because of the pressure of large 
^ bo educated. The classScation of pupils 
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the pupils’ adiievement enough to warrant promotion to a 

faster learning group. . 

No doubt some type of grouping for instruction is necessary, 
and no matter what scheme of classification is ernployed on a 
school-wide basis, there will probably be nee or 
within classes to meet the needs of indivi ua pupi s. , 

ample, while some of the pupils are wor mg on ^ , 

activity under the direct guidance of the teacher, e r 
of the class may be busfiy engaged in other acUv^es such as 
reading, painting, or drawing. These latter ac vi 
in progress ivitL the room or even in other parts of the 

^“iSms certain, however, that there is ^ 
ability grouping, especially in the elemen ary 
criteL of Rouping becoming more and 

effect of the%articdar arrangement upon the ° ^ 

whole child, rather than the prospect of J 

lastic improvement. The school, however, has a resp^nW 
to the majority of the pupils and P “ necessary, 

contribute to the fulfillment of the du y. 

then, to consider the welfare of the group .-aomental char- 

of the individual. Thus, flexibility becomes^af* 

acteristic of any sound plan of ^ .^o'jes of instruction 

soundest means of grouping pup' ^ children from 

is first to secure pertinent information 

cumulative records, teachers, and paren . ^5 to locate 

in terms of the best analysis of the data "Pf “ ‘ the 
.he eh«d .. . geeep .ed ‘ “1” pe.eeda. 

greatest chance of success m ngn 

ities. . . ., goal which the 

The individualization of *"®**^^”,** It means the 

student of teaching exerts his e o , of pupils and 

adaptation of teaching to the var)^g jjjfjly changing 

may be accomplished in degree wi promotional 

grade organization, classification proc quality of 

policy. The principal variables arc 
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‘ ™<3er all grouping 

in abilitv m- n ** 1^® variabUily in achievement 

three n^rf T sections or levels is about eighty- 

three per cent as great as in nnselected groups.- 
•Ine supenontv nf ° . 


'ae s “ “ nnselected groups.- 

proved coSvV lireTtok ’’T 

aer^^sressM 


claim th7t rrr ^' evidence to su 

problem of ™“® successfully with the 

Esf n does hetLgeneous 

Sg a ®Td: y “ *’■'= to schools 

groupig i™J™ f7™ Certainly, ability 

than to the modem ^ ’■®'*te<l to subject-centered curricula 
meat of the inrf . P^^rnnis aimed at the all-around develop- 
“bihty groups he educators do not favor 

IT'ey contend that “ undemocratic. 

assignine them » ®s my of pupils tends to be determined 
validity fa openTo „ of criteria whose 

the grouping of nunifa^^ °c' ^“'■eover, it is contended that 
intellectual snobberv a j" abih'ty tends to create 

of the bright pupik and^ f^v superiority on the part 
slow group. It is £g|l .T fooling of inferiority among the 
^is objectionable as o aristocracy of brains would be 

^pon personality dev^f ^ ''^oalth, for example, in its effect 
sympathies and under here and now and upon the 

educators point out tw”i. people in later life. Other 

likely to be poor unde ^"'^■sohool relationships are more 
tendon is that while ^ ability grouping. The con- 

satisfied to have their bright pupils may be 

common to find a uarenT T*®" “ group, it is not 

a slow learner. In nrl/iv ° bis child to be classified 
in the slow” groun hnv* ^ pointed out that children 

adjusted because of the opportunity to become mal- 

nof.„ . "P^^^^^^^^Wliedbyparen 


lu uecuiiic 

"pno. Ii^p, J_ . . ■ hicrease 

Eltmenlaiy Edoco- 
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upon the psychological nature of the learner. Tie normally 
integrated nature of the pupil justifies effort in pro^ mg 
unified experiences from one activity, subject, or area o wor 

to another. • r, i, -nr 

The thesis that learning is a process of changing e av 
through experience implies that the more varie t e 
ences of the learners the more they are likely to eani an 
more easily they will learn. The bases of learning or oy 
girls are found in their living because learning ^ 

pupils are and progresses in relation to meaning an purp 

ACnON POINTERS 

1. Think of learning as a change in the behavior of a person 

which is produced through his own activity- ^ 

2. Remember that each individual must learn or 

other person can learn for him. „ppds 

3. Begin with the learner where he is in terms of h.s need , 

problems, and abilities. nprceo- 

4. Recognize that no two individuals have e 
Rons of similar situations and hence no 

group wffl leam the same things in the same way from 

the same situation. , , „ rippds and 

5. Include pupils in the processes of determmmg 

planning ways of meeting them. the funda- 

6. Give pupils opportunities to learn c self- 

mental skills, to live democratically, ana 

directive here and now. ,,n(lerstand the 

V- Apply research findings in leammg 

needs of boys and girls. ,n„rpe and means 

8. Make use of every available f . , „s individuals, 

of securing information about boys an ^ functional 

9. Utilize studies of needs as a basis for bmldmg 

program to meet them. clearly tliat 

10- Understand your educational pom gjfjs. 

you can put it into effect in your work wati 
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although some teachers vary the period of time 
• r ? completion of tasks. There is no formal group- 
mav hp A average, or fast groups. Adjustments 

differpn ^ in terms of specific situations, of individual 
of aXv T / ^ of minimum levels 
LlteT'?’ ? “^onal n,aterials and activities 
S edn“l u*" Each pupil is 

area or nart nf fl? ability and interest in a particular 

pupih “1 '™?- “ reading, the brighter 

while the chiId°”*^^-\*° challenging books, 

reading skills. designed to improve their 

C.-_1 


-nt a sSetoy srfut“ employed appear to repre- 

vatying needs of M,- -j many problems of meeting the 
to believe that sueti'^ oal pupils. Many educators are coming 
solution to the nroble “ay represent even a better 

than does the of providing for individual differences 

Some schools Rouping of pupils, 
vidual needs throuidl^ problem of meeting indi- 

curriculum. The sclm /^'’’^S^'^'^ation and enrichment of the 
procedure to the evto'* . appear to be pursuing proper 

lems of pupil progress ° n at they recognize that many prob- 
bohveen the child “ 'ack of adjustment 

may be argued that f>i ® ^^i^culum. On the other hand, it 
when the program pupil is best promoted 

enriched in such aw k ^ varied, organized, and 

needs, interests, and ahTr r*” constantly adapted to the 
tliat the complete indiv’V^ • pupils. It must be remembered 
integrated nature of th* learning unit and that the 

of various experience^! makes possible the acquisition 

yided and directed hv^ tancously. All the activities pro- 
integrated learning exn • should contribute to an 

of bo^T! and girls must educational experiences 
life outside the school if ^“*™onized and articulated witl» 
teaming experiences are to be based 
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to gather facts, analyze data through critical thinking, and 
make decisions on the basis of available evidence. 

29. Be able to organize and direct school expenences whic 

promote critical thinking. i • „ 

30. Help pupils to use the problem-solving method m solvmg 
the problems whieh they face in their daily hves. 

31. Differentiate method in order to help provide for m ivi - 
ual differences among pupils. 

32. Consider the welfare of the whole child as a desirable 
criterion for grouping pupils for instocdon. 

33. Strive to reach the goal of individualized mstruction. 

PBOBi:.EMS 

1. Describe the nature of the learning process. 

2. List the implications of the nature of leanung 
teacher in his work with children. 

3. Outline the role of the teacher. needs 

4. Define “pupil needs” and list the basie common needs 

which have been determined. . ilicroverine 

5. Outline briefly three different studies aimed at discove g 

pupils’ needs. determine the individ- 

6. List the means you may employ t 

of his individual needs. development of a func- 

9. Outline the areas necessary to the aeve p 

tional instructional program. . theory for 

10. Determine the proper impl cations of die ne^s 

the particular level at ivliicli you program 

11. Oudine die major objectives o * .^vhich you intend to 
and list the primary purposes ^ >,,e the kinds 

direct your work. On your level of worMn 

of expLienees and activities to be pmwderl 
achieve the stated objectives an purp 
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11 . 


12. 

13. 
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Interpret and apply the implications of basic common 
^ particular level on which you are working, 
ers an clearly the primary purposes toward which 
you are working. r r 

tn objectives in terms of the changes you desire 

to m^e in the behavior of pupils. 

thrifin^ unctional guides to teaching that will indicate 
15 Trandnfl ° which boys and girls should have. 

generalizations of your ^ilosophy and 
ilies for th h curricular experiences and activ- 

16 . S Sr; 

17 . 

18. Evaluati carl^Urj ® learning experience. 

19. U.T «<! needfmT' 

®‘™<=6oiufpro*^^nr°^ evaluation in redeveloping the in- 

Poses®^d ftotetfpupS." between your pur- 

22. Vi™‘ to work for themselves. 

reference. ^ T>oses from a child-centered frame of 
Helate your puro 

to achieve. Help - 1 ° society expects the school 

terms of their *° draw similar relationships in 

ru_-r.. , purposes as we)! 


20 


21 . 


23 


24. 


terms of their similar 

Clarify and refa^”**^^ ^ “ yours, 

by developing mut/*t'^ purposes and those of the pupils 
relationships. ^ ^ncognition of interests and effective 


and 


2o. Make learning n, • , 

girls by helping themT^**^ purposeful to boys — 

26. Recognize Siaftherr-*” to «• 

27. Look upon method ®togle best method of teaching, 
as it relates to the ^ “f “"^tog your total social behavior 
whom you work P^P^s, the staff, and the otliers with 

PP y the problem-solving method to helping pupils learo 
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to gather facts, analyze data through critical thinking, and 
make decisions on the basis of available evidence. 

29. Be able to organize and direct school expenences which 

promote critical thinking. i 

80. Help pupils to use the problem-solving method m solving 
the problems which they face in their daily ves. 

31. Differentiate method in order to help provide for m 
ual differences among pupils. 

Consider the welfare of the whole child as a desirab 
criterion for grouping pupils for instraction. 

Strive to reach the goal of individualized mstruction. 

PROBLEMS 

Describe the nature of the learning process. 

List the implications of the nature of leammg for the 
teacher in his work with children. 

Outhne the role of the teacher. needs 

Define “pupil needs” and list the basic common needs 

which have been determined. cBscoverinB 

5. Outline briefly three different studies arnied at discovermg 

pupils’ needs. determine the individ- 

6. List the means you may employ 

ual needs of a pupil. included in the processes 

7. List ways in which pupils may to meet them. 

o£ determining their needs an P special study 

8. Select a pupil from your group and make a p 

of his individual needs. development of a func- 

9. Outline the areas necessary to 

tional instructional program. r needs tlicory for 

10 , , 

the particular level at w y instructional program 

11. Outline the major objectives " y° you intend to 

and list the primary ' r ^k, indieale the kinds 

direct your work. On your imeljif^- 
of experiences and acti\ ourposcs. 

achieve the stated objcctiics a P T> 


32. 


33 . 
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11. Int^ret md apply the implications of basic common 
1 0 if , parHcular level on which you are working, 
n erstan clearly the primary purposes toward which 
you are working. 

efine your objectives in terms of the changes you desire 
to m^em the behavior of pupils. ^ 

™<^honal guides to teaching that will indicate 
15 TransT r ° ®’T®™nces which boys and girls should have. 
oSt ' of your^ilosophy and 

ities for *’8°*®oant curricular experiences and activ- 

16. Se fcHrir “ 

achieve your statedVl^”'" 


17 1 oDjectives. 

18. Evaluate carpM/”*^ ^ phase of a learning experience, 
hppp <fetermine how well objectives have 


1 ,— '■“"-luuy CO aet 

19- UtUitoKes“t'’of‘^'T‘‘- 

Structional nrosrram “ redeveloping the in- 

20. Recognize that difFp 
poses and those of p'S' 

a child-centered frame of 


View punlls’ n work for themselves, 

referci!^^ P“P°'os from 


23, 


reference. 
Relate 


24. 


•*'Cl3t6 your Pill Li t I 

to achieve. -t^ those society expects the school 

terms of their draw similar relationships 

aorifyarrdX?,r“'^®“®'y°-- 


25, 


Clarify and relate 

by developinp Purposes and those of the pupils 

relationships, ^ *"^005011100 of interests and effective 

girls by helph^ and purposeful to boys and 

26. Recognize Siafth value in it. 

27. Look upon metho?^ ^ single best method of teaching- 

as it relates to thp ^ deluding your total social behavior 
whom you work. the staff, and the others with 

PP y the problem-solving method to helping pupils leam 
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to gather facts, analyze data through critical thinking, and 
make decisions on the basis of available evidenee. 

29. Be able to organize and direct school experiences which 

promote eritieal thinking. , i i . 

30. Help pupils to use the problem-solving method m solving 

the problems whieh they face in their daily lives. 

31. DffiLntiate method in order to help provide for mdivid- 

ual differences among pupils. , . , , 

32. Consider the welfare of the whole child as a desirable 
criterion for grouping pupils for instaiction. 

33. Strive to reach the goal of individualized mstruction. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Describe the nature of the learning process. 

2. List the implications of the nature of learning for the 
teacher in his work with children. 

3. Outline the role of the teacher. 

4. Define "pupil needs” and list the basic common needs 
which have been determined. 

5. Outline briefly three different studies aimed at discovering 
pupils’ needs. 

6. List the means you may employ to determine the individ- 
ual needs of a pupil. 

7. List ways in which pupils may be included in the process® 
of determining their needs and of planning to meet them. 

8. Select a pupil from your group and make a special studv 

of his individual needs. ^ 

9. Outline the areas necessary to the development of a fimf’ 

tional instructional program. ^ 

10. Determine tlie proper implications of the needc th 
tlic particular level at which you are uorJdn 

11 . Outline llic major objectives of your imfT, 

and list the primary purposes toward wh’ Ti 

direct your work. On your Welotwork 

of experiences and activities (q he ^ 

achieve the stated objectives and p hi order to 
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Interpret and apply the implications of basic common 
nee s at e particular level on which you are working. 

n erstan clearly the primary purposes toward which 
you are working. ^ 

eflne your objectives in terms of the changes you desire 

to make in the behavior of pupils. 

thp'vi°a guides to teaching that will indicate 

Traiulpil ° which boys and girls should have, 

obiectivoc • 1.^ S®n®rali2ations of your philosophy and 
ities for ft.™!? curricular experiences and activ- 

Sovide fpH whom you work. 

achieve your” 

Evaluate carlfourm?^ ® learning experience. 

19. m r neel m™”' 

stnictioMfpra*~a evaluation in redeveloping the in- 

20. Recognize that di(T* 

Poses^and those oT^ 

22. Vi™‘ to work for themselves, 
reference. ° eposes from a child-centered frame of 

23. Relate your num 

to achieve. Help ’1° society expects the school 
terms of their P^P^^ to draw similar relationships in 

24. Clarify “ y®”'- 

oy developing mut ^ ^ P^^oses and diose of the pupils 
^ ^^^^tionships. ^^^gnition of interests and effective 

girls by helpiiw ? ®™™Sfnl and purposeful to boys and 

26. Kecognize toafth to it. 

27. Look upon method*^^ ** single best method of teaching, 

as it relates to the “““ding your total social behavior 
whom you work. to® staff, and the others with 

PP y the problem-solving method to helping pupils learn 


11 . 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 

17. 

18. 
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12. Outline the purposes you hope to achieve throu^ a leam- 
ing experience you are directing or will direct. Discover 
the purposes of die pupils and determine whether or not 
their goals are the same as yours. Plan how to assist pupils 
to relate die two groups of objectives if they are different. 

. Outline the main elements of the teaching methods pre- 
sented in the chapter. 

14. Outline Deweys technique for a scientific attack upon 
problems. 

15. In broad outline indicate how you would evaluate your in- 
s motional program and utilize the results to redevelop it. 
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detaUed plans. In like manner, engineers must make co^lete 
plans for their projects. Teaching is certainly no less an mtacate 
process than building or engineering, and plannmg here is just 
as necessary. Just as \vith architectural blueprints there is a 
need for various types of plans, so in educationa p 
several kinds of plans are necessary. Within c ^ 
ciples will be developed to iUustrate the vanous 
types of plans. Whatever the type of planning, 
tion shodd be focused constantly on the importance of the 

individual pupil in the teaching-learning process. , . 

Efficient Ld wise planning is the basis of successful teacW- 
Hanning begins with the goals of the teachmg-learning sto 
ation for thftoe-block under considerafaon, " 
creatively conceived means of aclueving ose g ’ ^ 

with valid plans for evaluating the effo * ° P , 
volved. Educational planning, however, is , . _ jjj tjjat 

tain aspects of architectural or engineenng p 

.»£is 

pre-planning is essential have an impor- 

It is generally that the student 

tant share m plannmg. This aoes 

teacher does less plaiming. It means, ’ js depend- 

more careful and thoughtful plannmg. P‘ purposeful ac- 

». u,.. «=. - 

tivities which are based on chil ,!,»,? each pupil is, 

needs. Planning is based is now. Different 

for growth begins where the indiw ua experiences of 

areas of study and different kinds of leammg exp 
course require different types o p nlans for the whole 

There are three major types o p ^ which 

semester or year, plans^ fc ^ „„^plans for each day's work 
relate it to the semester s work, P of the whole, 

to see that it contributes to the accomp 



ACTION APPROACH 

1. What are the different types of 
planning for teaching with which 
every teacher should be con- 
cemed? 

2. How does the teacher contribute 
to planning without violating the 

0 / democratic plan- 

3 . Wh,a murt be known about the 

pupih before effective planning 
can be done? vmnmng 

planning 

diff^ from the planning which 
must be done for daily work? 

^^l^y^iveplanfortthin^ 

•s 

don ,n making assignme^'‘‘- 

reZfl%%ij^r,pla„be 

period of time? ’ “ 


VI. 


PLANNING 

FOR 

teaching 


Tf properly conceivprl ..1 

•*■ the most fascinating rs''”“n^ teaching can be one ol 

aspects of the entire edL!t. ™°st fruitful 

stages, the creative anti ■ ° • Here, in the planning 

aity to make the most ^'j^.S^tive teacher has the opportu- 
regardless of the amount of** *®*®pts of originahty. However, 
tiveness possessed by the tea ingenuity, and inven- 

ning for teaching. Somehn ^>_®™fyone must do some plan- 
planning when one deals wSi t the need for 

>t is tMcult to imagine a W,i»T “^‘®"ak. For example, 
and ability, starting anv experience 

ebon work without some rather 
150 
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detailed plans. In like manner, engineers must make complete 
plans for their projects. Teaching is certainly no less an intricate 
process than building or engineering, and planning here is just 
as necessary. Just as with architectural blueprints there is a 
need for various types of plans, so in educational planning 
several kinds of plans are necessary. Within this chapter prin- 
ciples will be developed to illustrate the various phases and 
types of plans. Whatever the type of planning, however, atten- 
tion shoidd be focused constantly on the importance of the 
individual pupil in the teaching-learning process. 

Efficient and wise planning is the basis of successful teaching. 
Planning begins with the goals of the teaching-learning situ- 
ation for the time-block under consideration, moves through 
creatively conceived means of achieving those goals, and ends 
with valid plans for evaluating the efforts of all persons in- 
volved, Educational planning, however, is different from cer- 
tain aspects of architectural or engineering planning in that 
planning in teaching is a continuous process and certain vari- 
ations may he made even while the project is under way. It 
becomes apparent, therefore, that the teacher may continue to 
change plans during the actual teaching process; however, 
pre-planning is essential to good teaching. 

It is generally recognized that pupils should have an impor- 
tant share in planning. This does not mean that the student 
teacher does less planning. It means, in fact, that he must do 
more careful and thoughtful planning. Pupil grorvth is depend- 
ent upon careful selection and arrangement of purposeful ac- 
tivities which are based on children’s abilities, interests, and 
needs. Planning is based on knowing where each pupil is, 
for growth begins where the individual learner is now. Different 
areas of study and different kinds of learning e.speriences of 
course require different types of plans. 

There are three major types of plans: plans for the whole 
semester or year, plans for each major block or unit whicli 
relate it to the semester’s work, and plans for each day’s work 
to see that it contributes to the accomplishment of the whole. 



ACTiON APPROACH 


I. What are the different types of 
planning for teaching with which 
every teacher should be con- 
cerned? 


2. How does the teacher contribute 
to planning without violating the 
principles of democratic plan- 
ningp 

3. What must he known about the 
puptb before effective planning 
can be done? 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


How does long-range planning 
differ from the planning which 
must be done for daily worl^ 
Why are objectives for teaching 
necessary? 

How does the teacher provide for 
genuine motivation? 


What are the important activities 
which should be included in 
every effective plan for teaching? 
^hot are the specific items 
umich should receive considera- 
tion in making assignments^ 


How can the daily lesson plan be 
related to the plans for a loneer 
period of time? 


What is the place of the pupil 
the planning process^ 


in 


VI. 


PLANNING 

FOR 

TEACHING 


P^3nning for teaching can be one of 
e ascinating as well as one of the most fruitful 

aspec s 0 the enfce educational process. Here, in the planning 
s g^, the creative and imaginative teacher has the opportu- 
nity o make ^e most of his talents of originality. However, 
regar ess of the amount of experience, ingenuity, and inven- 
yeness possessed by the teacher, everyone must do some plan- 
nmg or teaching. Somehow, it is easier to see the need for 
? when one deals with tangible materials. For example, 

^ ^ r t to imagine a builder, irrespective of Tn'«; p.Yperience 
an a ty, starting any construction work without some rather 
ISO 
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detailed plans. In like manner, engineers must malce complete 
plans for their projects. Teaching is certainly no less an intricate 
process than budding or engineering, and planning here is just 
as necessary. Just as with architectural blueprints there is a 
need for various types of plans, so in educational planning 
several lands of plans are necessary. Within this chapter prin- 
ciples svill be developed to illustrate the various phases and 
types of plans. Whatever the type of planning, however, attm- 
tion should be focused constantly on the importance of the 
individual pupil in the teaching-learning process. 

EfBcient and svise planning is the basis of successful teachmg. 
Planning begins \vith the goals of the teaching-learnh^ si 
ation for the time-block under consideration, moves 
creatively conceived means of achieving those goals, an en 
with valid plans for evaluating the efforts of all proons m- 
volved. Educational planning, however, is different from ^ 
tain aspects of architectural or engineering planning in 
planning in teaching is a continuous process and certain vari- 
ations may be made even while the project is under way. 
becomes apparent, therefore, that the teacher may continue to 
change plans during the actual teaching process, owever, 
pre-planning is essential to good teaching. 

It is generally recognized that pupils should have an impor- 
tant share in planning. This does not mean that the stu en 
teacher does less planning. It means, in fact, that he must o 
more careful and thoughtful planning. Pupil growth is depen 
ent upon careful selection and arrangement of purpose ac 
tivities which are based on childrens abilities, interests, an 
needs. Planning is based on knowing where each p^ 
for growth begins where the individual learner is now. ^ 
areas of study and different lands of learning expenences ot 
course require different types of plans. 

There are three major types of plans: plans for e p ® 
semester or year, plans for each major block or imi ^w 
relate it to the semester’ s work, and plans for eac ay s wor 
to see that it contributes to tiie accomplishment o e w o . 
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Plans should be made in terms of the goals to be achieved. 
Althou^ each teacher will establish his own goals, it is im- 
portant to consider the goals which are generally recognized 
as significant. The four major goals of education as stated by 
the Educational Policies Commission are rather widely ac- 
cepted, They are: 

1. Ohjectives of self-realization— the educated person. 

2. Objectives of human relations— the educated member 
of family and community. 

3. Objectives of economic security— the educated producer 
and consumer. 

4. Objectives of civic responsibility— the educated citizen.^ 

In planning the years, the semester’s, or the day’s woric, the 
teacher should make sure that it contributes to one or more 
of these basic goals, and that it contributes specifically to the 
content, skills, and habits peculiar to that area of study. The 
rea job h to plan the work so that the broad general purposes 
0 e uration function in the actual teaching-learning situation. 

V ® . S® goals are general, the teacher must list specific 
s ’ ? attitudes which in combination contribute to 

e major goal and then see that pupils have opportunities 
atritudes. 

r plan should be a flexible guide which allows 

for m^odificalions as the work progresses. These are some of 
the characteristics of effective plans: 

o* laade by those who are to use them. 

- ^cy are thorough, flexible, and usable. 

3 ^cy pnmde for the point or level from which the 
Me mg IS to start and provide effective direction, 
f ^ ^”^^'Jtatements of goals, procedures, and con- 
tent slalls to be developed; wide variety of materials, 
wde range of pupfl activities; and methods of evalu- 
ation to be used. 

^ Educetkm in AmeHcsn 
^ EdnoihoTX AssocuUon. 1938. Washington. D.O. pp. 50. 
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5. They provide for group and individual interests, abil- 
ities, and needs. 

Each plan is tied to what has gone before and paves the way 
for future action. The relatedness of one part to another must 
be so real that a sequential development is assured. 


35. Teaching Plans Are Made for the Pupils Who Are to 
Be Taught. 


As mentioned before, one of the basic principles of modem 
education is that learning will be of value only insofar as tte 
learner is able to see that the learning activities are relaM 
to goals which he understands and accepts as his own. And m 
the development of a plan for a teaching-learning experienc^ 
the obiectives or the reasons for the study should be 
in terms of the pupils’ needs. Perhaps the best means of domg 
this is to develop the plans in class with the teacher and the 
pupils working co-operatively. The pupils then idenf X 
selves with the plan because they have discussed it and have 
furnished suggestions for it. It has been their p an, no jus 
“the teacher's plan.” If the boys and girls do not have any 
responsibility for the making of the plan, it is Wje the oW- 
fashioned assignment from the textbook, exemp ’ e^ y o 
teacher’s remark, “You don’t need to be told ats m e 
assignment! Just read pages 174 through 192 as I ve to 7°^ 
to dol” Plans without pupil participation become sometog 
more or less distasteful, required to be carried out, u no 
interesting and meaningful enough to be remembered or useu 


in the future. . . .v 

In order to develop competency in democratic p anning, 
pupil should encounter democracy as a part o is sc o 
experience. The boy or girl must assume some 
responsibility for that plan which he is to cany out as a part 
of a group or as an individual. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that Uie suceessful teacher docs not rclinquishlus role .as 
the guiding inHuence in the development of plans. Tlic teachc 
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has a tremendous responsibility and must always exercise his 
leadership for the good of the group. 

The teacher s responsibility in planning is one which requires 
a close look at the composition of the class and a real under- 
standing of individual and group problems. The extent to which 
teacher-pupil planning can be used is largely dependent upon 
the maturity of the members of the group and the extent to 
which the processes of democratic group thinking have been 
learned. However, it should not be assumed that the immatur- 
ity of a group or its lack of experience in group planning should 
sene as an adequate excuse for not using democratic pro- 
cedures. Such immaturity merely indicates that the teacher 
shou d start where the students are and work with them to 
develop their understandings and abflities. This matter in itself 
^ustrates the necessity for the teacher to study the group care- 
uUy prior to developing any far-reaching plans. Teacher-pupil 
hvelfft ^hidergarten and continues through the 

a Glencoe, Illinois, schools spent 

to be Is?- seem 

ation ? After full consider- 

emcM falm pupil-teacher planning is the most 

Sunni? ” “ ® Teachers who planned 

ire hHi^momr T" “ estabhshing and maintain- 

result Ihese tn ®*5°^cant purpose among the group. As a 

teacher-pupa p,ann“?n“-“ ^ 

formulated ir, an Atmosphere of 

Broader7arn4 

In e.arlier times the teacher foUowed a definite uattem of 
^.gnment one day and quesUoning the nexfdtfa /o^na 
t)-pe of teaehmg that had very Uiut fi any connLtion «ith 
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pupil experiences. The questions were the teachers way of 
determining whether or not the pupil had prepared his assign- 
ment and the material usually covered a certain number of 
pages in a textbook. Later the teacher would have a written test 
to verify the extent of the retention of the assimilated informa- 
tion. Education was the accumulation of information, useful or 
otherwise. 

Today’s educational program is widely different. It seeks to 
provide an educative environment for the optimal development 
of all educahle levels of American youth regardless of social or 
economic status. ’The teacher seeks to provide for each pupil 
the fullest possible experience in democratic living within 
the schooL This requires active participation in group living 
and practice in the creation of values. The teacher must have 
a personal knowledge of each pupil and his needs and must be 
able to plan so that each child may discover and extend his 
interests and abilities to meet these needs. As noted, learning 
takes place when there is a reconstruction of experience to 
produce a change of behavior. 

The teacher, in order to have an attitude of freedom in pla- 
ning, must thoroughly understand the basic concepts and prin- 
ciples of our democratic faith and must feel the responsibihty 
of providing die yoxmg with experiences that will contribute 
maximally to the production of desirable changes in their 
personalities. 

This principle should be interpreted in such a way t at it 
becomes quite clear that no one instructional procedure is^ in 
and of itself the solution to the problem of adapting instruction 
to individual difEerences. Freedom, in this instance, means t at 
no procedure or idea becomes a fetish. As a corollary to e 
statement that there is no one solution to the probl^ 
ning and presenting certain materials, the teacher s ou rca 
ize tlie obligation to make use of every device or tec inique 
whicli is valuable. Tlie successful teaclier is one vho can deviate 
from tlio plans which have been formulated if it appears la 
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by so doing the teaching-leaming experience is made more 


Necessary for Effective 


acthdL I i teaching 

the Sav-' \ f ^ apprehensive abouf 

toe fct days work, but generally the urge is so great to get 

toi to lo^? “de-way that many times the student teacher 
tails to look very far mto the future in developing plans One 
young woman who was guiding pupils in a study of fte^olo" 
Z r r that she was going to 

tooZshe wftoe''/” ‘rZ® P^™d of 

job in her teach, '^“’d do a much poorer 
ahead in her olanluZ?^® ““gh 

and problems and needs toZvT*® 

to ordZ'to faclude Z f P’“ for ahead 

be best suited to tharwST®-^’^^ material which will 
long-range plaZtoglt:f 

h- plans to fit toZfc:“ 

meet the individual needs Thp„i Z'’" ” “ Poa-bon to 

too teacher works in guiding 

activities. ^ ^ ^ the most desirable 

ca^Zttt;"rerthte""Z’ '='> Ohio to 

oped for and by the partieuW^cl^ZZZ’' 2’“™.’’““ devel- 
in advance, the teacher and ^ i for work 

tlio what, tlie when and tli ^ where, 

from toe .cache, som^r: plans emanate 

p.piv u.„4 
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gains a feeling of security and adequacy that will enable him 
to guide the class more effectively. He becomes conscious of 
the need for the allotment of time so that too much time is 
not used for unimportant details and the necessary amount 
is allowed for the important things. In addition, the teacher is 
better able to plan for individual differences by having formed 
some attitude toward the class participation. 

Certain fundamental questions, which center about who, what, 
when, where, and how, must be considered if the long-range 
planning is to be most effective. As has already been stressed 
in preceding chapters, it is of vital importance that the teacher 
understand the group for whom the work is being planned. 
Such understandings concern the strengths and weaknesses of 
the various individuals and the growth potentialities which 
each boy or girl possesses. 

Any work which is planned should be designed in such a 
manner that increased knowledge, skills, insights, and under- 
standings will result and can be seen in changed behavior. 
Therefore, it is extremely important that the teacher consider 
what is to be taught, so that the activities will result in desirable 
learnings. Where, when, and how are also of great significance, 
and the final outcomes in teaching depend to a great degree 
upon the completeness and effectiveness with which these 
factors figure in the planning. 

Certain general objectives will obviously run as strong cur- 
rents through practically all long-range planning. For example, 
every good teacher strives to assist boys and girls in learning to 
work together effectively. Schools should help persons to grow 
in social understanding and sensitivity. All planning should em- 
phasize accuracy, quality, and completeness. In practically all 
individual or group work, teachers will stress the importance 
of seeking, finding, weighing, and utilizing pertinent informa- 
tion. Tlie communication of ideas in tlie most effective manner, 
whetlicr written or oral, srill become a prime objective. From 
tliese ideas it becomes possible for one to understand what is 
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meant by “general objectives” that run through all long-range 
planning. ® 

Each pupil and teacher who may be planning for the future 
must also attempt to discover and to formulate specific objec- 
tives to be aehieved in the work being planned. The principal 
question to be answered is: what specific ideas or concepts 
should be g:med by the boys and girls from the areas or 
problems to be studied? It is usually desirable to list all of 
the specific objectives which seem essential or pertinent- how- 
ever it is necessary to point out that the teacher cannot always 
hst aU of these objectives at one time for any period of study. 

“bered that the building of concepts is a slow 
procep and takes place over a long period of toe. Many 

mZzir --y 

of the teachinV A ^ ^ when, and where 

th^tocSr “Mectives have been stated, 

activitoande:ie“^‘^ formulate a tentative plan of 

platouv is toMt T' long-range 

broad imd colorful fab “ 

subjects ™d“ i'cuiSjr" “ 

sional materials can helntreme'T 

serve only as vuides r-u? however, these should 

initiative or creativitv in ^ ^ substitutes for the teacher’s 
need to explore, review LdTf' of teaching will 

and resources relatine to the a '’™oty of materials 

books, pupa textbooks Teacher-resource 

should be coUected and used^t*’”°h'' “t 

radio programs televisinnr, ’ ?‘'^bires, charts, films, slides, 
be considered ’in developto'to^'T’ 
advance of the toe for me "'ell in 

when, where, and how they’ canoes* e uS. 
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In summary, it may be said that the long-range plan encom- 
passes the work for a specific period, usually a semester, some- 
times for a whole year. It is composed of a group of integrally 
related “accomplishable parts,” units, blocks of work, problems, 
or centers of interest. It contains a statement of the objectives 
or aims as related to the major goals of education and of the 
special contributions peculiar to the area of study. The teacher 
may often wish to shift the emphasis as needs develop and as 
periodic appraisals indicate the desirability of change in plans; 
however, long-range planning can set the tone for the work of 
the year. 

In helping the student teacher formulate the long-range plan, 
supervising teachers frequently perform the following activ- 
ities: 

1. Familiarize the student teacher with what has gone 
before. 

2. Help him see its relation to the major goals. 

S. Insist that he master the content, ideas, and skills in- 
volved. This should be a period of highly motivated and 
intensive study for the student teacher, for he cannot 
afford to be hampered by lack of knowledge when he 
assumes the role of teacher. 

4. Lead the student teacher to acquaint himself with 
teaching materials and resources. 

5. Help him see that proper motivation is essential to effec- 
tive teaching. Plan definite ways by which motivation 
is to be assured. 

6. Encourage him to discover the readability of suggested 
materials he plans to use— providing as w*de a range of 
readability as is needed by the pupils. 

7. Suggest that the student teacher make a bibh'ography of 
suggested readings for himself and for the children. He 
should know what these materials contain so that his 
recommendations cam respect through their validity 
and usefulness. 

8. List various mctliods and procedures to be used. Help 
tlic student teacher understand that different jobs re- 
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quire varying means-tihat one child is challenged by 
one process and another is completely untouched by it. 


The long-range plan is prepared and weighed in the light 
of prmciples which govern effective planning and sound leam- 

th!'n^“ involved in 

*d the t d r ™ copy of it. It is the design 

cried 'nperstmchS 

'viU be presented in ^Chapto evaluating results 


determination of the activiKe ' ^ siep is the 

is to be directly responsibk ^e '^Wch he 

intensive study and nrenaraK? /'’T-' n''”'® 

the supervising teacher will h l”’ i°*’' course, 

of his teaching plans trwl^t’^ ‘“'v 

times to guarm^ee for^^® conferences and at other 

responsible a sueeessM ™ " h® i^ 

For many years the t 

used in educational circl^\vIl"'FS'^ teaching” has been 
it was based upon sound' n • " , ®''®t developed, 

tance of the individual emphasizing the impor- 

significance of bufidl' f J®™®- ®nd fte 

central, unifying theme or prohlem'^T^^ teaehmg about some 

ever, has come into disrepute in 

^ m some areas because of the 
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abusive manner in which it has been used by some teachers 
and systems. Once a unit was developed it was passed on from 
teacher to teacher and used in all types of situations without 
any real regard for the learner or his needs. Therefore, when 
consideration is given to the development of short-term teach- 
ing plans, the same basic ideas involved in the original “unit” 
method approach can be included; however, the term “unit” 
should not be interpreted in such a way that would indicate 
a “caimed” set of lessons or a body of knowledge or activities 
that could be handed down from one teacher to another or 
from one group of pupils to another. 

The short-period teaehing plan, or the plan which some 
persons might designate as the “unit” approach, is characterized 
by many of the same elements which might be used to describe 
the long-range plan. This shorter experience in learning is 
closely related to the larger area of study and together they 
should form a unified experience for the learner. The short- 
period teaching plan is organized aroimd some central theme, 
problem, or problems. The specific objectives to be realized 
during the work must contribute to the reah’zation of the 
objectives of the over-all, long-range plan. 

Some suggestions for the development of the short-term or 
unit teaching plans are: 

1. Determine the pupil interests, needs, and experiences 
at this particular point and provide for them through 
the scope of the content, activities, and types of as- 
signments. 

2. Identify and select areas of interest and/or problems 
to be studied. 

3. Provide for genuine motivation. This is often most 
successfully done through student teachers* plans for 
pupil planning. Pupil plarming usually occurs in the 
initial stages, where the student teacher and the pupils 
chart the direction of the learning experiences In the 
light of their interests. 

4. Determine the methods best suited to the job. The 
plan should contain definite, specific provisions as to 
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^ how tile learning is to take place-what the teacher is 
to do and what the puptis are to do. 

5. Make plans that will contain a range of activities. 

Move from one experience to another in such a way 
that activities are related and integrated. Items which 
should receive consideration in the planning are: 

a. Tasks for the indiridual and for the group. 

b. Assignments— to care for individual differences 
and to motivate learning. 

c. Problems. 

d. Types of information needed and where to find it. 

e. Board work. 

f. Reports or floor talks. 

g. library work. 

h. Forums, panels, debates. 

i. Laboratory experiences (and the classroom may 
well be the laboratory). 

Field trips, excursions. 

k, Illustrative materials and resource persons. 

l. Ways and means to be used to reorganize and 
redirect experiences. 

6. Provide for wofk*study periods under teacher super- 
vision. Leave pupils free to work. The teacher is the 
co-worker. 

7. Prepare materials that are teacher made. 

8. Prepare tests or other evaluative criteria so that ob- 
jectives set for the area to be covered may be tested. 

9. Provide for means of relating the work to the out-of- 
school activities of the pupils. 

10. Indicate the estimated time limits when various phases 
of the work should be completed. 

The student teacher needs to know the ground he expects 
to cov’cr and must look far ahead in order to make the plans 
that will include what needs to be learned. He makes basic 
plans which the pupils build on with questions, suggestions, 
and tlio telling of experiences. Before Ae work on a unified 
experience starts the teadicr and pupils list the goals; the 
teacher selects and gathers reading and other resource mate- 
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rials for the different ability levels of chffdren and for himself. 
The pupils are alert to coUecting and bringing in resource 
materials. The teacher makes a tentative outline of what he 
hopes to accomplish, listing purposes and the kinds of expen- 
ences necessary to bringing about learning. He decides on the 
concepts he hopes will be clarified and developed by the pupils 
through this study. The student teacher and the pupils to- 
gether discuss the work to be done and decide on areas to e 
explored, problems to be solved, and questions to be answered 
by the study. From day to day they plan together various 
learnings which the pupils need, and they Mow these mto 
new learnings. They evaluate each finished segment of the 
work. They plan for succeeding steps and then move ahead as 
the work is completed and as evaluations are made. 

Every unified experience of teaching should contain: 

1. Reading for skills. 

2 Reading for information. 

3. Reading for enjoyment. 

4. Listening, writing, and speaking. 

5. Pupil-teacher planning. 

6. Evaluation and sharmg of learning. 


Whether the idea for the unit or area of study comes from 
the pupils or from the teacher, it is the teacher's job to make it 
a real and meaningful experience based ^h® interests an 
needs of tlie particular group of children which he teac es. 
can be seen, no single teaching plan can be success y 
by several teachers. The activities involved in the short-term 
plan which follows arc not intended to serve as a per ec se o 
blueprints for any pupil or teacher. Ratlier, tliis summary is 
presented so that the general procedures may be seen more 


On die first day after Uieir return from tlie summer vaeation, 
the second grade children were engaged in a slianng period, 
telling about the filings fiiat fiiey had seen or done dunng the 
summer. One boy gas% a ratlier long and detailed account of 
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bis trip to the western part of the United States. He told about 
seeing some Indians on a reservation and from this point the 
other children led the discussion into a questioning period of 
where the Indians livedo how they had lived, and other ques- 
tions relating to the home life of the Plains Indians. The 
teacher immediately discerned that there was a considerable 
amount of interest and decided that the first area of study 
for the group might well be centered about the home life of 
American Indians. 

On the next day the teacher ashed the second grade children 
to group themselves around the large colorful social studies 
bulletin board. They read the title of the bulletin board: “How 
Did the Plains Indians Make a Tepee?” Several large pictures 
of tepees were arranged attractively on the bulletin board. 
Each picture had a caption beneath it. During this discussion 
period the children’s attention was directed to the pictures 
showing die shape of the tepee, the designs on the tepee, and 
what the inside of the tepee looked like. As they looked at the 
pictures, various children read the explanatory captions. Dur- 
ing diis study of the bulletin board, comments like these were 
made by the children: 

Were going to make our own tepee, aren’t we? 

They used buffalo hides, but 1 don’t Imow how they put 
them together. 

How did they put all those designs on? 

Are you sure the whole family could get in one tepee? 

Ill bet this is another Job that the poor Indian woman had 
to dol ^ 

After the bulletin hoard material had been discussed thor- 
oughly, die teacher asked the children to sit on the floor near 
the Indian tabic. She then took an authentic model of a 
tepee from the table and said, “This model of a tepee was 
made by Frank Linderman, He has written books about In- 
dians and has lived %vith them. This model is authentic. Can 
anyone tell what authentic means?" 
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The answers to this were: ‘It’s just the same as a real one.” 
"He made it just like the Indians made their tepees.” After 
these comments the teacher said, I have a description of an 
Tndian village that I’d like to read to you before we raise 
problems. I’m going to read from Man in Nature by Carl 
Sauer.” The reading of a brief description of the tepees in an 
Indian village concluded this exploratory lesson. 

After this exploratory period, during which use was made of 
a bulletin board, an authentic model, reading by the teacher, 
and general teacher-pupil discussion, the children were ready 
to “ask questions” or to raise problems. On the following day 
the teacher said, “As you ask questions, think of the things we 
need to know before we can make a tepee ourselves. She 
wrote on the board, “How did the Indians make a tepee? As 
the children asked these questions, the teacher placed them on 
the board. 


1. Who made the tepee? 

2. Where did they get the poles? 

3. How did they cut out the pattern? 

4. What was it like inside? 

5. What did they use for paints? 

6. What kind of poles did they use? How many? 

7. Who decorated the cover? 

8. How did they keep it warm? 

9. my did they use a tepee for their home? 

10. How could they take it do^vn so fast? 

11. How did they put the cover on the poles? 


When the question, “Did they use poles? was suggested, 
the children commented, “We don t need tliat question e 
cause we know they did!" The nintli question was suggested 
by tlie teacher as her contribution to the ^o^k o ic c aK. 
Several questions were rcplirascd by the , 

teachers help before tliey were included in llic Iis . ic cn 
of tliis period, tlie teacher said. Lets read tlicques ons 
if wc’vc included tlie most important tilings. ToinorTOW well 
start working to find the anssvers to our questions. 
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That aftemoott the teacher noticed that many of the chil- 
dren ’Were reading the captions on the bulletin board, looking 
at the books on the “Indian table ” and examining the model 
of the tepee. One child was overheard saying, "It’d sure be 
funny to live in a house with just one room.” 

On Thursday the teacher began by saying, “Today we will 
start finding answers to some of our questions. Some of you 
will read at your seats and others will read with me in a small 
group. As you read, you may find some new’ words. I’ve placed 
several on the board.” After these words (teton knot, smew, 
vegetable dyes, cured hides) were read, the teacher said, 
“You’ll find out what these words mean as you read.” The 
teacher then passed out various books in which the pages 
about making a tepee were marked. The difficulty level of these 
books ranged from grade two to grade five. 

The rest of the children, those who were not able to work 
independently at this point, accompanied the teacher to one 
side of the room near the windows. As they were getting set- 
tled, the teacher said to those working independently, "What 
can you do when you finish reading?” The answers were: 

1. Wnte the name of die book and the author. 

2. Tiy to answer die questions— if we cant read some 
more. 

3. Xx>ok at the bulletin board. 

4. Join those who are working with us. 

In this twenty-five minute study period, the children at their 
desks worked independently, with occasional help from the 
teacher. Those in small group listened as the teacher read 
to them from an adult reference by Salomon entitled The 
Booh of Crafts and Lore. She said, “Be sure to listen carefully 
because you will want to share the ideas with the class. This 
book has some information which the other children won’t be 
reading.” 

After the study period, a brief discussion followed in 
which the children had time to answer or to discuss the first 
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three questions. Answering the question about how Indians eut 
the tepee cover led to some disagreement. The period was con- 
cluded after two children read aloud from their references to 
“prove” their answers. Then the teacher asked those who had 
read with her to tell how Salomon described the cutting of the 
tepee cover. Pooling their information in this way, the children 
decided that stone knives were used before the white men 
came, and that steel knives were used by some Indians after 
the white men came. 

On Friday the rest of the questions were answered. During 
this discussion it was apparent that the children did not know 
what the teton knot actually was, even though several went 
back to the bulletin board to study the diagram and to read 
aloud the brief description. The teacher said. We probably 
should try to tie such a knot ourselves. I had planned that we 
learn that while we were actually making the tepee, but lets 
do it now. rU work with small groups in the back of the room. 
Those of you at your desks may draw some designs for 
the tepee cover. Use the pictures on the bulletin board or in one 
of the books for models. Well work more on the desi^ later. 
So use today to experiment and to get ideas. The children at 
their desks worked on the designs, while successive groups 
came to the back of the room to learn how to tie the teton bnot. 

That afternoon during a short “free time” period many chil- 
dren worked on designs. Several did more experimenting wth 
the teton knot. Three chUdren read mimeographed Indian 
stories which were placed in a folder on the Indian table. 

On Monday, Bill asked if he could show the class some pic- 
tures of tepees that were “real good.” He showed Ae class 
several pictures in Bernard DeVotos Across the I 
souri. While Bill was showing the pictures, the 
marked that they were prints of old pictures pamted by an 
artist who actuaUy traveled through much of the Plains Indian 

country long ago. ^ . . i. _* 

Tlien the teacher said, “Lets put our information m chart 
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form. What facts do you think are most important?” Some of 
the comments were; 


How to make the tepee. 

What we need to know so we can make ours. 
Ali about the frame and the cover. 


It took thirty. Bve minutes of hard pupil-teacher work to list 
ae steps m making a tepee. More reading and occasional 
rrfere^es to the mode and Ac bulletin board clarified points 
Me How did aey fasten the cover on Ae frame?” The 

teoSr 

theh war'd! Aey held 

aeir war dance? Are you sure Aafs Ae next sten?” This 

sevcrarcLlto 

aak you dM r/o'd K “I 

commented^-i 2 f steps.” The cMldren 

mom pLTnt andll’ -3° 

weVe lifted stSr it. The 

probkm metod =* «™^--=tional look at ae 

for aiTr™asfn It iUusr:?“^ wos given 

teachmg. n!mdv\h; m good 

cedures are both'imnort instructional pro- 

also on specifictSm f ™ 

dote may fflustrate^tSs p“ ^ anec- 

grubby-faced and tired Uttle c remark which a 

lost. He said, “I knew wIip made when he got 

how to ‘git’ acre " Knn ™ ^ adn’t know 

wcllbcafimport!nt&i “ig^t very 

■■ - -- 
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and to develop a background of information so that the 
children would be able to ask meaningful questions. 
Different materials were used. The teacher read to the 
children and an informal discussion took place as they 
sat on die floor near the “Indian table” and the bulletin 
board. 

2. During the problem-raising period the children had the 
responsibility of asking questions to guide their study 
of the tepee. They asked questions to which they 
wanted to find answers. A guide question, “How did 
they make the tepee?” was used. The teacher en- 
couraged the children to evaluate the importance and 
relevance of questions. As the children raised problems, 
the teacher wrote them on the board. Occasionally, wiffi 
the help of the odier children, a question was reworded 
or combined with another. 

3. The research period was planned to help the children to 
find answers to their questions. Individual differences in 
reading ability and in the ability to work independently 
were considered. The children who could cot read well 
enough and who, because of this lack of proficiency, 
could not work independently read with the teacher. 

They were given the responsibility of listening carefully 
and discussing information which was to be reported to 
the odier children. (This technique is used most ex- 
tensively in the primary grades.) Those who worked 
independently read books which ranged from grade two 
to grade five in level of difficulty. 

4. During the period for answering questions, the class 
reported what they had read in the different books. 

They pooled the results of the research period, using the 
list of questions as a guide for discussion. Frequently 
answers were verified by re-reading, by the oral reading 
of a pertinent section, and by reference to the model or 
the bulletin board. 

5. On Friday, the teacher changed her tentative lesson 
plans in order to utilize what she considered to be an 
excellent learning situation. It was difficult, even after 
some reading, discussion, and the studying of the dia- 
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gram, to “know how” to tie a teton knot. The teacher 
dealt with the problem when it arose by asking some 
children to experiment with designs as she showed small 
groups how to tie a teton knot. 

6. In order to write the summary, the children had to re- 
call and to organize the facts which diey had learned. 

They worked as a group, dictating to the teacher the 
steps which the Inmans used in making a tepee, steps 
which, modified only when necessary, th^ would fol- 
low in making a tepee themselves! It was not easy for 
these second grade (hildren to organize their informa- 
tion but they were highly motivated and with the 
teacher s help and suggestions they wrote an adequate 
summary.* 

Merely to facilitate description, tibis particular situation was 
used to illustrate the problem method. Since a brief abstractive 
description is necessarily selective, it may be well to note that 
each situation in whicb the problem approach is used varies 
considerably with the particular group of children, the teacher, 
the content, the grade level, resource materials, and so on. 
Stages merge one into another and varying emphases are 
placed on each stage. Also, many teaching procedures other 
than those illustrated here are often used. However, it is 
apparent that the success of the method depends on superior 
teaching ability. A teacher who understands children end 
teaching procedures, who uses different materials and knows 
content, in other words, a well-trained teacher, is essential to 
the success of the problem method. This is true regardless of 
the particular curriculum within which it happens to be used. 
The quality of learning experiences depends on the skill and 
the understanding of the classroom teacher. 

If the block or unit plan has been developed with vision and 
understanding, the student teacher is then ready to consider 
the third step in his planning-the daily lesson. 

* Tkeao secondcrade experiences took place in the Laboraloiy School, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. They are used with pemussioa. 
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39 . Individual Lesson Plans Serve as Guides to Desirable 
Classroom Experiences. 

A lesson plan is a specific guide for the day’s work that is 
necessary in order to make definite and proper provision for 
the oarrying out of a part of the long-range or unit plan. It is 
one phase of the larger problem. It should be carefully pre- 
pared with a dear conception of its contribution to the total 
learning situation. 

The continuity and the sequential development in the long- 
range plan and the relatedness of the umt plans should make 
the planning of each day’s lesson a relatively simple inatter. 
Its direction has been determined, for its purpose is to in^e 
that each day’s activities move forward the whole purpose. The 
daily plan cannot be conceived in any relation except as a 
logical and psychological outgrowth of the two preliminary 
plans. This does not mean that the daily plan is unimportot. 
It is one of the most important and operationally funcUonal 
types of plarming. - 

No begininng teacher can afford to appear before a ^up ot 
children without a carefully prepared plan for the day’s work. 
Student teachers certainly should write the plans and receive 
the help of the supervising teacher before trying to use them. 
This is of the utmost importance since there should never be 
a chance of the student teacher’s appearing before the class 
without knowing exactly what he is going to do. 

Although there is much disagreement as to the aniount ot 
detail to be included in the daily plan, these elements have re- 
ceived wide acceptance: 

1. The day’s objectives or purposes formulated in them 
relation to the unit objectives, teacher's objectives, pupil 
objectives. 

2. Activities: . . , 

a. Procedures-order of activities, transibon from one 
to another, variety. 

b. Blocks of subject matter, skills, and concepts. 
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3. Expected outcomes. 

4. Time budget for the various aspects or phases of the 
day's work— as a guide to prevent waste of time or loss 
of direction. 

5. Illustrations in sufficient quantity and variety; visualiz- 
ing clearly how each illustration is to serve the purposes 
and determining not to hurry to generalizations. Too 
many illustrations are better Aan too few. 

6. Statements of questions or problems which are to serve 
as unif ying, clarifying, or synthesizing agents. Summa- 
rizing elements are important. 

7. Assignment: clear, definite, specific— tohot is to be done, 
how it is to be done, why it is to be done. Help tiie 
pupil plan so that the assignment arises naturally from 
something the pupils are doing in relation to the unit 
objectives. This planning may lead into further related 
activities. Encourage tiie student teacher to plan so that 
he develops the asst^ment co-operatively with the 
pupils. They will then more likely be motivated by the 
purposes of the assignment. Furthermore, individual 
differences will be cared for more easily. Help the stu- 
dent teacher to anticipate difficulties and provide for 
them. Consider with him the study habits which his 
assignments foster. Help him to sense the psychological 
moment for maldng an assignment. 

The daily plan is flexible, saves time, frees the teacher from 
anxiety, and allows him freedom for going along with the ac- 
tivity of the moment. It weaves together threads of each day’s 
activities into a fabric the design of which was created by the 
long-range plan. 

The lesson plan is the teacher’s reminder of achievements and 
objectives to be reached in the day’s work. It should contain 
the teacher s objectives, for his own use, and pupil objectives 
to be developed with the members of the class by definitely 
planned processes and procedures. The plan should contain 
acti\'ities and suggested study material to be used by the class, 
with the teacher in the back^xsund to guide and direct the 
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learning process. To be able to guide capably, the teacher 
should possess a comprehensive understanding of the subject 
matter, materials, and possible activities that could be used for 
meeting any difficulties that might arise. He needs to under- 
stand his class collectively and individually and to be able to 
see that in the forming of committees or work groups the 
responsibilities are placed according to the abilities of the 
pupil— to bring out the best possible personal development. 
He must know the most effective teaching techniques and how 
to use them efficiently. The plan used for a former class may not 
fit the one in progress because of individual differences and 
varied experiences of the class members. The teaching goals 
and the class goals may be the same in each class but method 
of accomplishment may be widely different. 

In the long-range plan many important aspects of lesson 
planning have already been mentioned; many of the objectives 
wiU have been determined through the long-range or the unit 
plan. The daily lesson plan is primarily dependent upon the 
general plan and should be an integral part of it. The daily 
plan should not be too exhaustive, for learning is a slow process. 
It is better to have done a lesser program well than to cover 
more ground imperfectly. 

In the planning of the daffy work the teacher should have 
an active imagination that will enable him to live through in 
advance, mentally and emotionally, the experiences he hopes 
to provide for the class. There are commonly two kinds of 
lesson plans— the memorized and the written. The memorized 
plan visualizes the expected activities of the class, and the 
teacher plans mentally for situations as he believes they will he. 

It requires less time for preparation and will not be misplaced, 
but because the span of memory is short, there is a possibility 
that the teacher may not remember the details clearly and may 
overlook some important activities or other parts of the plan. If 
the plan has been written in an orderly manner he can see any 
discrepancies in it more clearly and revise it to meet the needs 
more effectively. The written plan is definite and clarifies 
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thinking. It makes for orderly development of the plan in 
proper sequence. It gives the teacher more freedom in teaching 
and holding the interest of the class. Being ready gives the 
teacher a feeling of adequacy and poise that enables him to 
create interest and promote the activities of the class. 

A good lesson plan should have the following; 

1. A well formulated plan. 

2. Good assignment. 

3. A good summary. 

4. Provision for individual differences. 

5. Inclusion of pivotal questions. 

6. Review. 

7. Inclusion of important illustrations. 

8. Content materials. 

9. Motivation techniques. 

10. Evaluation techniques. 

11. Rough allocation of time to each phase of the lesson. 

12. Attention to apperceptive learning— new related to tiie 


ACTION POINTERS 

1. Include the pupils in all stages of planning. 

2. Develop plans for a long-range period. 

S. Be sure that daily lessons are carefully planned. 

4. Budget your time wisely. 

5. Acquaint yourself with the statements of objectives for 
education. 

6. Do not hesitate to deviate from plans if better teaching- 
learning situations will result. 

7. Mate plans in terms of the needs of pupils. 

8. Give the pupils a feeling of responsibility for the success 
of plans. 

9. Provide an educative environment of freedom and respon- 
sibility. 

* Bossine. Nelson L.. Tfogrcsa^tc Methods of Teaching In Secondary Schools, 

IIoogbtDQ Mifflm Company, Boston, 1&42, p 282. 
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10. Realize that no one instructional procedure is best in all 
situations. 

11. Set forth objectives for your plans with care. 

12. Use curriculum guides and professional material as 
sources of ideas but not as road maps for your activities. 

13. Become familiar with the work which pupils have done 

before. , . 

14. Help the pupil see the relation of the current work to ins 

major goals. j i .ii 

15. Be certain that pupils master the content, ideas, and skills 

involved in various assignments. ^ ^ 

16. Become thoroughly acquainted with teaching matenals 

resources. 

17. List various methods and procedures which can be utilized 
in different teaching situations, 

18. Develop bibhographies of materials for various areas ot 

study. 

19. Motivate pupils to develop a desire to leam. 

20. Discover the readability of materials which may be useO. 

21. Become acquainted with different types of planning, m- 
cluding block, unit, and areas of mterest. ^ 

22. Make plans which contain a range of actiwties 

23 Assign work which will provide for mdividual differences. 

24 Provide for work-study periods under teacher supervision. 

25. Use materials which are teacher-made. c t, i 

26. Provide means of relatmg the class work with out-of-school 

activities. . , r 

27. Determine estimated time limits when various p ases o 
the work should be completed. 

28. Encourage reading for skills, informaHon, and enjo^ent. 

29. Summarize work which has been covered at peno c m 
tervals. 

30. Make assignments absolutely clear. 

31. Provide sufficient illustrations to make meanmgs clear. 

32. Give attention to apperceptive learmng, relating the new 
to die old. 
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2. 


PROBLEMS 

craSute ^ teaching, what does each of the Mowing 

a. Democracy in planning? 
h. ^ understanding of a variety of techniques? 

HoS ™th materials of instmc- 

wimt factors should the teacher consider as he clans his 

'■ .b. 

on a short-term basis. Prepare your instructional plan 

as ol>iectives^to solving 

tlie groups which you are tote* ^or one of 

7 you woddS ’ 

source unite dev” Wd°^ guides, or re- 

tion regarding toe dlTr:?'*' 

developed. types of plans which may be 

iog 4ardles?!,f toTs,l5^^ Seto*^ 

1 Burr J B H Refebences 

in' the “d Jf'ol's, L. B., Student Teaching 

ond Edition, Now YorV a ^ Learning Activities, Sec- 
Chapters XIII and MV* Inc., 1B52. 
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successfuUy through meeting individual difierences profits hy 
opportunities to become acquainted with numerous types of 
materials which embrace many media and which are pitched 
at varying levels of difficulty. 


40. Student Teaching Provides Opportunities for Prospec- 
tive Teachers to Become Acquainted with Materials 
of Instruction. 

Good teachers seize upon available opportunities to fainfl- 
iarize themselves wth the latest and best instructional aids. 
Through bibliographies which have been developed, or may be 
constructed in connection with various areas of the cumeu um, 
student teachers may become acquainted with the materi m 
their fields. It is not enough for the student to know only the 
major hooks in his own field of endeavor; he must also taow 
something of the publications and materials in related fields. 
One way of developing such an acquaintanceship is through 
work in school and college hbraries. For example, one of the 
most successful history teachers in Kentucky has for inany 
years kept a card file of hooks and other materials te ate to 
her field. Whenever she finds a book or an article which has 
some hearing on her areas of work, she makes a note o e 
pertinent data about the material and the auth^ Usua y a 
brief summary is to be found among her notes. Through 
plan she has built a file which is a source of help not ody to her 
but to her pupils as weU. Such a method is possible for every 
teacher. If each beginning teacher would start a file such as 
this, there is httle question but that teaching and learning 
would be greatly improved. , 

The plan described makes it more nearly possible 1°^ 
teacher to locate materials of instruction to suit ® 
level of the individuals concerned. For example, a six gra e 
teacher found it necessary to supply three different versions of 
the same general material about ancient Greece an 
which his pupils were studymg. Fortunately his background 
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and learning would be immeasurably improved if each teacher 
would take only a moment or two each day to determine 
whether or not he was really communicating effectively with 
his students. 

If one checks the derivation of the word communicate, he 
will find that the root idea is “to make common.” This is essen- 
tially the basic idea behind the use of audio-visual materiak. 
Many times teachers fail to communicate their ideas properly 
through the spoken word or by means of textual matter; how- 
ever, when pictures or other media are employed the meanings 
and ideas become more understandable to the pupils. 

Communication is usually improved when concrete or pe- 
cific objects are involved; however, communication often 
breaks down when the words or symbols are not on the level 
of concrete or specific experiences. At this point, audio-visual 
aids become a real tool of learning. Critics of au io-visua 
materials have charged that the proponents of the aids have 
tried to do away with reading; however, if one recognizes that 
audio-visual materials merely complement or suppleinent me 
written or spoken word of the teacher, then it will be c ear a 
such charges are groundless. 

As an illustration of the concept of supplementing the mat^ 
rials when concreteness is not possible in the textual maten , 
the following example is included. On a recent test^ven to 
high school seniors two very similar items were stated. In the 
first question the students were asked to find ^e cost of seven 
theater tickets if one cost sixty-seven cents with tax inc u e . 
The second question, however, was a more general one. e 
seniors were asked how much x tickets would cost if 
cost y cents. Although every one of the seniors ® ^ 

problem correctly, over fifteen per cent missed e secon 
problem, largely because they could not conceptua ze some 
thing which was not absolutely concrete. It was at ' 
that visual aids were employed to show the pup 
blackboard illustrations what x and y meant in is pro eim 
Sound ideas for the use of audio-visual matenak would rule 
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out die indiscriminate showing of films or the unplanned view- 
ing of television or listening to the radio. Only when audio- 
visual materials are related to the material under consideration 


and only when the materials can add something to the learn- 
ing experience should they be used. Learning theories stress 
the importance of need-centered learning activities which will 
assist the learner to deal most effectively widi his problem. 
Materials of the audio-visual nature should never, therefore, be 
the determinant of the learning activity. One definite implica- 
tion of the principle just stated is that block bookings of films, 
auditorium presentations as a substitute for classroom films, 
and other such practices which make it extremely difficult to 
co-ordinate audio-visual materials with classroom situations 
are open to serious question and are of doubtful value as real 
learning devices. 


The selection of audio-visual materials is an important re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. One of the major points to be 
remembered by the student teacher is that every film, re- 
cordmg, or other prepared audio-visual material should be 
previewed before it is presented to the class. Only through such 
procedure cm the teacher relate the materials to the lessons 
under consideration and be certain that the materials are ap- 
propnate in every respect for the class. 

Too often it appears that the teacher feels that films are the 

^ty there me hundreds of different materials and media. 

effective. For 

sample, a geometry teacher in explaining a point regarding 
■mth Ik flat surface is not satisfactory for maldng his noint 
me ivast^asket to his desk and used this object for his exnla- 

^oSbly h“ e heel ““ “ ^“1 -‘I ““^<1 
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Whatever the media employed, whether it be films, record- 
ings, radio, television, mock-ups, drawings, or something else, 
the excellent student teacher relates it carefully to the regular 
teaching presentation. A preview, the preparation of the class 
for the audio-visual material, the actual presentation, and then 
the follow-up— all are essential steps if the most is to be gained 
from audio-visual teaching techniques. A question or two may 
be sufficient in the follow-up period, but usually the material 
presented deserves considerable discussion and perhaps even 
further assignments. 

Certain competencies, skills, and understandings are neces- 
sary if teachers are to utilize audio-visual materials most 
effectively. The most significant of these are; 

1. An understanding of the psychology of learning and its 
relationship to audio-visual materials. 

2 An understanding of the fact that audio-visual materials 
and techniques are applicable in all areas of the cur- 
riculum and at all levels. 

3. A recognition that audio-visual materials cannot replace 
the teacher but will only aid in making communications 
more effective. 

4- A knowledge of the types of audio-visual materials 
available in the teachers particular area of interest. 

5. A knowledge of the sources of free and inexpensive 
materials 

6. Skill in the operation and care of the most common 
pieces of audio-visual equipment. 

7. Skill in the use of the materials themselves. 

42. Textbook Selection Is a Responsibility in Which 
Teachers Should Participate. 

During the past two decades some of the most scientific and 
accurate research work in the field of education has been con- 
ducted by the textbook publishers of America. Growing out of 
this research have come better books and more effective ways 
of presenting materials of learning. The basic content of each 
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subject area has been carefully studied and the psychological 
bases for presenting the materials have been emphasized. As a 
result of this improvement, teachers have an even greater re- 
sfransibihty now than ever before to select the materials which 
svill he of greatest value to their pupils. 

^though greater emphasis is being placed on locally de- 
veloped materials than was formerly the case, textbooks are 
still essential to effective teaching and learning. For many 
years supermtendents and principals apparently felt that it 
was then duty to select all texts; however, that method of 
selection is no longer used in the best schools, because it is 
beheved that teachers are the persons most concerned with 
ae textbooks and other teaching aids and are, therefore, the 
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vise their own criteria in terms of their particular needs and 
problems. 

In order that the teacher may not have to refer to the text- 
book as “that one with the green back" or “the book with the 
purple map on the front," certain pertinent information is 
recorded for every book examined. Such data include: 

1. The name of the author or authors. 

2. The exact tide. 

3. The name and address of the publisher, 

4. The date of publication. 

5. The cost of die boolc. 

6. The content of the book. 

With this information at hand the teacher then looks care- 
fully at the book with the following questions in mind: 

1. Does the authors preparation and his point of view in- 
dicate that the book would be compatible with the 
philosophy of the teacher and the school? 

2. Are the format and the typography suitable and attrac- 
tive? 

a. Is die cover artistic and yet durable? 

b. Is the printing clear and of suitable size for the 
grade level involved? 

c. Are pictures, diagrams, and tables accurate and 
efltective? 

3. Does the book contain sufficient material on die sub- 
ject or subj’ects to be taught to make it a valuable and 
useful book? 

4. From the table of contents does it appear that the book 
covers die areas desired? 

5. Are the contents organized in such a way as to facili- 
tate teaching? 

6. Are sufficient explanations given to aid in understand- 
ing and is the style interesting and understandable? 

7. Is the vocabulary suitable for the levels to be served? 

8. Are provisions made to care for individual differences, 
needs, and abilities of die pupils? 

9. Is provision made for reviews or summaries? 
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10. Does the book point toward the objectives which the 
committee has established? 
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any other rural school. Behind the school was a dry stream 
bed which separated the school from a tree-covered hill, be- 
yond which ran the Tennessee River. Many of the discoveries 
made by pupils and teachers on walks about the school were 
brou^t back to the classroom for closer observation. Tiny 
plants and ferns, mosses, and fungi filled a terrarium; snakes 
were sometimes found in the woods near die school; toads, frog 
eggs, and a bat were collected and observed. Shells ^d rocks 
were identified with the help of books. Bones of dogs, cows, 
and horses washed up by the river or found in swampy pasture 
land were studied and classified. 

The phrase “poor soil’' took on new meaning as the garden 
was prepared with black earth and fertilizer before spring 
planting. Part of the playground was eroded. A forestry nursery 
provided seedlings to plant in the eroded areas. Thus the chil- 
dren learned how farmers can reforest their land and turn 
eroded gullies to productive use. 

There were many signs of ancient habitation. The children 
explored excavations made by archaeologists along the banks 
of the river and learned that the earliest known people of the 
Southeast lived here two thousand years ago. The community 
environment of the school was also explored. The school was 
near three towns— Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, Ala- 
bama. The life of these towns was approached through visits 
to post offices, banks, broadcasting stations, railway shops, air- 
ports, dairies, waterworks, and so on. Evidences of colonial life 
survived in several homes of the area, where the children saw 
patchwork quilts, candle molds, and poster beds. Trips to other 
cities— such as Nashville and Memphis, Tennessee— gave per- 
spective to judgments on local situations. 

The activities of the Tennessee Valley Authority were a spe- 
cial factor in the environment. The specialists of its Muscle 
Shoals staff explained their work to the school. The manu- 
facture of fertilizer, the production of electricity, the develop- 
ment of navigation and flood control, all of which the children 
could observe daily, were sources of continuing interest. 
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TTie school used excursions, visits, reading, discussion, and 
collections to increase the understanding of the environment. 
One boy remarked on the way back from a school excursion. 
Now everybody will know we re not just school people-we ve 
been somewhere.” As the communities were explored the sense 
ot havmg ^een somewhere” increased, the confidence in ability 
to meet the environments developed. The immediate experi- 
ences became the basis for future learning. To know rach 
environments was the first step toward adjustment to them and 
tomrd abihty to manipulate and modify them. 
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materials o£ instruction which will enable each boy or girl to 
profit most by his or her school experiences. Such a task in- 
volves a constant perusal of materials so that items which wiU 
he of interest and will he at the proper reading level can be 
made available. Good teachers collect materials and are on 
familiar terms with the contents of the school library. The 
obhgation for discovering materials to meet individual needs 
extends to the point that successful teachers often develop 
original materials to satisfy the demands of the various situa- 
tions which may arise. _ 

An exceUent example of the development of instructional 
materials may be seen in the Sloan Experiment in Appued 
Economics.” Written instructional materials may he classified 
under three general headings. Most prevalent by far is the 
type published or manufactured commercially for use through- 
out the nation; such materials treat necessarily of general 
topics in terms applicable to as many and as varie areas as 
possible. A second type of materials, issued usua y y non 
profit agencies, is prepared for a group of communities havmg 
common problems and similar resources; such matena can 
give particular and detailed consideration to matters of con- 
cern and interest to the communities. A third type of materials 
is prepared by teachers and pupils themselves for immediate 
use in their schools; these materials can, of course, ^ e ma e o 
apply to the most intimate problems of a school an its environ 
meat The veiy activity involved hi the planning and manu- 
facture of such materials is a teaching instament. - . 

The method of adoption, purchase, and distribution of tex - 
books employed in nearly aU states makes matenals of 
type available to every school in the state. serro 
numerous schools reveal many educational programs 
tirely upon instructional materials of tlie first type an y 

• Seay. Maurice F., and M'“\*^’ji^''(2'lcM^EfuSlon. Unlvcnlty 
(odtu. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Serriee. CoUege ot to 

of lintuchy, Voh XVI. No. 4 (June »«■*)• PP- 
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checking gullies on eroded hillsides become interested in 
ehecking the gullies in their own denuded schoolyard; improve- 
ment of the school environment becomes a material of instruc- 
tion and a demonstration to the community. 

The pupils in one of the experimental schools had read about 
soybeans in We Plan a Garden. Pursuing the subject, the chfl- 
dren used their information to prepare reading charts for tte 
schoolroom. Then they applied their knowledge by P^ntag 
some vegetable-type soybeans in the school garden the iirs 
ever raised in the commumty. The growmg vegeta e was a 
much more effective material of instruction than the fflejital 
images evoked by words or pictures in books. The chilton 
took the mature soybeans home for their interested parents to 
use as seeds in the next year’s gardens. Thus, instructional 
material prepared in the school served as a direct contnbution 
to the resources of the community. This particular example 
refers to rural commumty problems; however, materials can as 
readily be developed (and have been developed) for mban 
centers. The good teacher is the one who discovers and utilizes 


such materials, . , r .r • j* 

One other aspect of the selection of materials for the indi- 
vidual levels of ability represented by the pupils is that ot 
actually determining when material is of the proper eve . 
though numerous excellent and scientific tests, invo 
counts and various means of measurement, have een ^ e 
veloped, many of the tests are too complicated and too time 
consuming for the average teacher to use. Such comp ex 
of measurement are more appropriately used hy e ex oo 
publishers; however, the work which the pu mg co 
panics have done can be put to excellent use y any con 
scientious and competent teacher, and a simp e mea 
finding a pupil’s reading level can be developed. 

Tlie teacher needs several books on whicli scientific tesb 
have been run, books which are below and above Uie nomal 
reading level expected of the age or grade m\ o \ e . 
the books the tcaclicr can sit with an indiwdual pupil and 
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8. Seek all possible sources of audio-visual materials. 

9. Preview different types of visual materials. 

10. Make mock-ups, drawings, and other aids which will add 
meaning to teaching. 

11. Develop a file of free and inexpensive materials. 

12. Review new textbooks. 

13. Select materials at the various reading levels which may 
be encountered in your teacbing. 

14. Check the format and typography of new hooks for 
attractiveness and readability. 

15. Develop a file on community resources to he utilized m 
teaching. 

16. Prepare instructional materials related to the interests ot 

pupils. . , 

17. Be alert to new possibilities in the use of instructional 

materials. 

18. Encourage pupils to read in a variety of fields. 

19. Provide materials of interest and value for all pupils, 
whether average, gifted, or slow. 

20. Formulate your own criteria for selection of materials ot 
instruction. 


PBOBUEMS 

1. Preview some films in your area of teaching interest and 
then develop questions and guides for the use of e ones 
which you feel would be most helpful in yoiu: teac ing- ^ 

2. Develop a set of criteria for the selection of textboote m 
your teaching area or level Apply tlie critem to our 
different texts and rank these books in the order of your 


3 . 


choice. - , , -t 

Make a list of community resources which could bo usea 
in the teaching of your particular subject area or a your 
level of teaching. Indicate the manner in which you would 
utilize Uie resources, that is, through field trips, pictures, 
speakers, and other means. 
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4. Select a story or article which would be of interest to your 
pupils but which is written in too technical or too difficult 
language for them to tinderstand. Change the vocabulary 
to the appropriate level and reproduce the material so 
that the pupils may read it. 

5. List all of the audio-visual aids of which you can think, 
excluding motion pictures, filmstrips, radio, and television. 

6. Select an area of interest in your teaching and make plans 
for the use of the necessary audio-visual aids, community 
resources, and supplemental instructional materials which 

'W be needed for/*^''"'^hmg. 
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4. Select a story or article which would be of interest to your 
pupils but which is written in too technical or too difficult 
language for them to understand. Change the vocabulary 
to the appropriate level and reproduce the material so 
that the pupils may read it. 

5. List all of the audio-visual aids of which you can thinlc, 
excluding motion pictures, filmstrips, radio, and television. 

6. Select an area of interest in your teaching and make plans 
for the use of the necessary audio-visual aids, community 
resources, and supplemental instructional materials which 
will be needed for teaching. 
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of the schooVs quality and of the ability of the teacher. 
Another difficulty in discussing classroom management prob- 
lems derives from the fact that many different ideas about 
what constitutes good order in the school are currently opera- 
tive. But whatever the definition of “order” or “discipline” 
might be, it must still be admitted that the orderly conduct of 
work in the classroom is essential to effective lea rnin g. The 
management of the classroom has sometimes been likened to 
the measure of health present in the educational program- 
just as a persons temperature is a good indication of his 
health. Lack of discipline in a school and high temperature in 
a person are both symbolic of other deep disturbances. In each 
case, however, it should be emphasized that the disciplinary 
problems and the high temperature are symptoms, and not 
the actual caxisative factors. Competent medical care and 
effective educational leadership are necessary to treat the 
causes in either instance. 

While it is impossible in this one chapter to deal completely 
with all of the complex factors involved in behavior problems, 
the student should already have a good foundation for such a 
study through his acquaintance with the knowledge of certain 
characteristics of the behavior of school-age children and 
youth. It is hoped that the principles considered in the foUow- 
ing pages will serve as a nucleus around which the student 
and supervising teacher, through further reading and experi- 
ence, may develop a clear undeistanding of classroom manage- 
ment. 

The principles which follow are based on three assumptions 
which seem quite significant: 

1. Tljcre are some factors related to preparation of tcacli- 
iog plans, selection of materials, and use of classroom 
techniques which tend to prevent or cause classroom 
disorder. 

2. In spite of all precautions, some disorder may sometimes 
occur, and it is the responsibility of the teacher to re- 
store order then tlirougli skillful dassroom management. 
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How is good citizenship in the 
classroom most effectioely de- 
veloped? 


What is meant by the statement 
freedom is a thing which is 
earned, and is not necessary an 
inalienable right”? 

What are the physical factors of 
a classroom which contribute to 
effectwe leanng^ 

How does the effectwe teacher 
organize classroom routine in 
such a manner that effort and 
confusion are reduced? 

feeling of pride or of 
help in overcoming 
problems? 


How can a 

belonging 

discijninary 


What are the characteristics of < 


WAot factors should the teacher 
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of control, have moved to tie opposite extreme and have ad- 
vocated that students be granted practically full freedom at ^ 
times. Many times, under such circumstances, order complet^ 
breaks down, largely because the pupils have not developed 
the necessary feelings and attitudes of responsibiHty to accom- 
pany such freedom. Therefore, somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of the autocratic and the permissive classroom is a 
“happy medium,” which can probably best be called the^ 

“controUed-freedom” classroom. j - j 

In such a situation hoys and girls must be assisted m de- 
veloping the concept that freedom is a thing which is earMd, 
and is not necessarily an inalienable right. If such an attitu e is 
developed, certain controls may be relaxed as student pro- 
gressively demonstrate their ability to discharge responsibihties 

without loss of order. . 

Whenever pupils do not completely follow the best clan- 
ship patterns, opportimities should be ® P 

evaluate the points at which they have failed. The chance to 
evaluate situations in which they have succeeded should also 
be provided, for the pupils wiU learn more effective means of 
self-control through both types of experiences. 

When boys and girls leam that any poor conduct is harmful 
to the best interests of the group, the group is on its way to 
the successful solution of the problems of classroom manag^ 
ment. The achievement of self-control m an evolutional 
process, and one on which the teacher and pupils must work 

‘“undoubtedly the most opportune times to develop better 
attitudes toward self-control come whUe pupils are m mtocr 
“nahiml” situations. Working xvith pupils m g™‘‘P 
presents opportunities to develop sound 
If such an approach is employed, ample 

be given to evaluate behavior in terms o the “ 

tabllhcd by the group. Through sucli evaluative expcnrac«, 
group attihides a^evelopcd. and tlicse attitudes can bccom 
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3. The antisocial behavior of a few, while sometiines un- 
avoidable and also understandable, should not cause 
other members of the dass to be denied their rightful 
opportunities to leam. ° 


45. Good Citizenship in the Classroom Is Based upon 
Intelligent Self-control. “ 
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46. Good Fhysical Facilities within the Classroom Con- 
tribute to Effective Learning. 


Factors such as lighting, ventilation, and room arrangement 
can play a large part in the development of good classroom 
situations. Experimentation has recently been conducted in 
an effort to determine whether or not such factors as those 
mentioned above materially affect the climate of learning. It 
has been discovered that not only do pupils learn better imder 
good physical conditions in the room but also conduct ftein- 
selves in a manner which makes better leammg possi e.^ 
room which is dark or stuffy is not conducive to good leammg 
or good behavior. The room which is duU and unattractive, 
without any color or decoration, is more like a prison cell than 
a room in which learning is to take place. 

Miss Jones, in an Illinois school, found that the pupils m her 
fifth grade class were far more proud of their room and were 
more interested in classroom management problems as a result 
of a co-operative venture-to purchase three pictoes for their 
room. In like manner, a school administrator from Anmna 
indicates that the addition of a bulletin board in a ig sc oo 
class produced some remarkable results in increase emuings. 
Certaky, it should not be inferred that the purchase of a few 
pictures or the instaUation of a new bulletin board vail solij 
all of the behavior problems of a group. It must be admitted, 
however, that these things are important factors m good class- 


room management. ^ 

Some twenty or thirty years ago one of the mam features of 
books on teaching was the information regarding t e p 7®*^ 
facffities of a good classroom situation. Such thmgs as the 
proper height for the shades, the temperature to be 
and tlie number of items to be displayed per squ^e foot of 
bulletin board space were covered in the textbooks. It « ^ S 
nized now tliat persons gomg into teaching have enough com- 
mon sense and intelligence to know when a room 
or too hot, when it is too dark or when tliero is a glare; hov cv er. 
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the most effective deterrents to misconduct by the individual 
B °r?' ‘lie pupils themselves will 

wh^^^^ 1° ““ attention to any deviation from the patterns 
which they have established. “ 

on^e^Jh!^ ?■ California Council 

oJ^vho7n “mpetent teacher is described as 

one who, m addition to other things, is able to: 

'■ with 

"■ -P— ty in- 

f21 ^'“'’P activities, 

Sr “ “ leadership and co-opera- 

'’■ independent, criUcal 

open-mlidedLs.'* freedom of expression, 
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so^y n ‘^'^'"'"P attitudes deemed 

atly. psychologically, biologically desirable.' 


j teacher 
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ment. It is important to remomi, classroom manage- 
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, erstandmg than from punishment. 

» Kinoe}', Ludeo B . Weonirs. /*/ 

Toochen AiiodaUon, 1852, p. is " ° Teacher (Monograph), California 
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Many of the routine tasks necessary in the establishment of 
the classroom machinery may be performed by the pupils as 
valuable learning experiences. For example, such jobs as dis- 
tributing materials, collecting money for various drives, arid 
recording pupil absences may be delegated to Not omy 

does the teacher gain time for other responsibilities, but the 
pupil also receives great values from the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in these activities. Just imagine all the 
creative tasks that the teacher would be robbed of if he had to 
handle aU these matters himselfl Have as many of these jobs as 
possible (aU. in upper grades) handled by monitors. Try to have 
a job for every pupil. Each job may be assigned to two pupils 
who share the work to assure that the job is done m the event 
of the absence of one. When both pupils are present, one can 
take the job in the morning and one in the afternoon, or ttey 
can take it on alternate days; but the ® 

undertaken seriously. This gives every pupil a sharem e 
tioning of the class-a feeling that the c ass is his. ^e devdop- 
ment of this social feeling is, after all, one of the ultimat 

objectives of all teaching. , 

Good record-keeping is an essential for every class. A class 
seating chart instead of an alphabetized roU can become m 
the hfnds of an effective teacher a valuable technique for 
preventive discipline. The teacher who does not know “e 
mmes of the pupils from the first day of school is asW for 
difficulties. Of course, it is impossible for a teacher to 
all names immediately; but a seating chart makes it poss b 
to connect a pupil with a certain seat an ere y ro 
various disciplinary problems. A seating cha is an ^ 
to make; however, it is amazing to notice how many tcachcm 
either tlirough ignorance or laziness 

grief by their faLe to utilize the device. There onn certain y 

ho no Lcusc for tlie practice of a teacher 

observed during the seventl. week of a 'ob°°' 

ing to pupils in the room and desi^ating cm > 

the blue sweater-go to tlie board," or “Will the boy on tl.e 
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Ae mark of the good teacher is the ability to see these bad 
features immediately and then to do something to remedy the 
situaUon as rapidly as possible. Such action will be a positive 
factor m preventing problems of classroom management or in 
correctmg problems if they already exist. 


47. Effe^ive Organization of Classroom Routine Reduces 
Jtffort and Confusion to a Minimum. 

tricks^of profession has certain techniques or 
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dispensable rapport for'acTud^ra f. process. The in- 
raent of a smooUi fnnnnn • ' requires the establish- 

converscly, the prouer ar!!i” p ^or class routine, and 

chinny is one of the mn .*b*®*tl establishment of such ma- 
of rapport. Failure to tinr? ™P‘’'^”*^ elements in the creation 
usmallv at Uie root of a “PP'^ *bis principle is 

teachers problems. It is eisv perhaps most, of the new 
izaUon and management nrnM„^ .v stress on organ- 

of teaching. That is it ^ these become the end 

smooth-running classmo™** P^^jo'e to have a mechanically 

teacher. U.cimicfcrohT*-“‘‘''= ‘be new 

machinny as a Iraf “v^Sement 

uie creative job of teaching. 
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ing the action to be taken. Certainly, smaU annoyances which 
persist, and apparently might grow to such proportions that 
the entire class would be disturbed, should be stopped. How- 
ever, if the disturbance is a very minor one, and is not annoy- 
ing to other members of the class, sometimes it is better to 
ignore it or wait until some opportunity presents itself to discuss 
it with the individual in a very quiet and unobtrusive manner. 

On the other hand, when a teacher is faced vath a problem 
of major proportions, whether it be one which affects only one 
person or an entire class, it is often advisable to consult with 
other teachers or the administrator, so that the problem may 
be worked out in such a way that the greatest benefit ^ 
result. Many times it is wise to confer with the parents before 
any remedial action is taken. In serious cases the teacher should 
not hesitate to ask others for advice and coimsel; " 

would certainly be unwise to run to others for help on evety 
problem. Such action usually encourages Ae offenders to g 
even farther with their annoying or disturbing tactics. 

49. Esprit de Corps Is the Basis for Good Discipline. 

Just as a good athletic team depends upon team 
success, so does a class group depend upon team ^P^ 
group oyalty for good discipline. The teacher, as well as the 
pupik, musfbe a real part of the group and all wmk 
to|ether ™th a feeUng of pride in then f 
fa?t that there may be a mde range of abity “ 
should not interfere ivith the developmen o su p . 
the progress and accomplishments of all are equally real, even 

though some may not move as far or as ast as o . 

Such a principle as tliis one indicates ^ 

sarcasm or irony would not promote cspn ^ 

teaclier who depends upon sar^m to con o 
have good order; but tlie learning oppo um i „[,troUed- 
limited by such actions, and the developmen 
freedom incept of discipline is limited to a large degree. Time 
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last seat of the first row get out his books.” Needless to say, 
the order in the classroom was poor, because many of the pupils 
were aware that the teacher did not even know their names. 
The matter of loss of pride enters into such a situation too, for 
nothing is more disheartening to a youngster than to feel that 
the teacher does not care enough about him to learn his name. 

Even such matters as the returning of test papers or the 
maimg of daily assignments can be done in such a way as to 
minimize confusion. The careful and thoughtful teacher will 
arrange the papers for efficient distribution, so that it is not 
necessary to return them at random with all of the confusion 
which usually accompanies such procedure. 

^Promptaess on the part of the teacher also reduces confusion, 
me teacher who s^ys out in the hall to visit with another 
ofLn classroom period has already started quite 

00^0 tom ib underway when he does 

of toe " considerable amount 

eZ 2 of ’’o* and the pupils, 

toe Should sfrf u ° “‘ffoate that work of sLe 
^or tbt f first day of the session in order that 

beatoto da«%" ® established by the pupils durtog the 

should be esercised^r^b™® assignments, special care 

to dtcotage “I*” ! not so ^difficult as 

slopptoess or iLIng! promote habits of 

^°«ce "v;fen FToblem Is Effec- 

When Further Analysis Is Needed. 

ci^n^'^let’Xr'^ is confronted with a dis- 

mLc^ C™rSto ot that particular 

adjustment demand furthertL^”® condiUons of mal- 

ical treatment. In such circT “uaetimes even clin- 

the spur of the mometo marha^“V™° 
difficulty obviously arislK ^ff^ts. The 

y in trying to be discriminating regard- 
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persons in their class feel at home. She also explained that 
Lcause the classes had moved at slightly differing rates of 
speed in different subjects, there might be some thmgs in which 
the new boy would be ahead of them and others in which he 
might be slightly behind. With this orientation, with some per- 
sonal attention to Jimmy on the part of the new teacher, an 
rvith the co-operation of the parents, Jimmy became a new 

citizen” and a good one. . , . i. 

Obviously, several factors were involved m the change 
behavior. The understanding of aU persons involved was a big 
factor, and the skiff of the new teacher in handling the situation 
both before and after Jimmy arrived was significant. However, 
the fact that Jimmy was a part of the new group, was no an 
outcast, and was given a feeling of belonging, contributed more 
than anything else to the changed behavior. 

When pupils develop group attitudes which m to promrte 
pride in Aeir group activities, many of the major problems 
of classroom management have begun to be permanently 
solved. 

50. Good Discipline Is More Than Good Order. 

Good discipline does not mean just being qiuet and sittmg 
stiff, for good discipline includes fuff participation m the v^- 
ious activities of the classroom. The classroom which req^^ 
only that the pupil not disturb anyone else is breedmg ^pih 
who quite often do only that which is req^e an n 
If a pupil feels that his work in school is helpmg 
become the kind of person he wants to become, he *en 
have an avenue through which he can ac i®ve. n 
hand, if he does not receive any satisfaction from ^ 
and cannot see how it will benefit him, then the 
can be real barriers and can produce disciplinary 

Good discipline in the classroom means the contrdtog rf 
the impulses and acts of the individual 

to the extent necessary for the creation and mamtenance of 
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after time in studies of teacher eharacteristics, sarcasm has 
been set forth by pupils as one of the things they most disliked 
in teachers. Presenting such a matter from a positive point 
of mew, the same studies reveal that students feel that a sense 
of humor is a most essential characteristic of successful and 
e ective teachers. Nothing could be more necessary to the de- 
velopment of a feeling of loyalty and belonging than a good 
seme of humor on the part of both teachers and pupils. 

spnt e corps stems from co-operative action on problems 
^ ® ago a boy in a fourth grade 

ck (and It could just as easOy have been a twelfth irade 

raZr = T“- problems because of his 

SSr d^V W He pushed other persons’ books off 

When the tea'll^ ^ teacher and the group, 

^sistent concerning the 

rrXr obfecH ’ ^.*"P^cr helped the teacher Lke 
Ke trefj ° Scnie study revealed 

the arithmetic C"- ty®* *he slowest in the class to grasp 

revealed that the bemg studied. Further investigation 

way to sctolt 

afternoons. They called°l^«d 

did not take lontr fn t,- ™ ^umbbell and "lame brain.” It 

"the team.” and he took™em » P^trt of 

the matter. show just how he felt about 

anX^”oom F”* P““‘^'c to transfer a pupil to 

felt that the situaUou S and the teacher 

justified, so Jimmy was h- ^ action was 

class in the same^school F®®*®"' ^°®rth grade 

effected, Jimmy hi<! before the transfer was 

conferred with separaWv”Th teacher were all 

llic situation talk-nrl • n teacher, who understood 

arrived, str^'s “ ’>®5 PVP’'^ Jimmy 

b m tiiem the necessity for making all nmv 
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of the chfldren and the nature of the work. However, it should 
be pointed out to the student teacher, that different schools 
have different standards and that the estabhshed administrative 
policies should not be disregarded. 


51. Discipline Improves As Teaching Improves. 

The keystone of successful teaching is the personality of the 
teacher. And in no phase of teaehing is the Muence of fte 
teacher’s personality more evident than in maintammg order 
in the classroom, for the classroom is a common meetmg ground 
for many different personahties-some aggressive, some -with- 
drawing, all immature, all with conflicting interests and desires. 
Yet the good teacher creates a unified, orderly classroom out 
of these diverse elements. And this is accompliAed largely 
through the influence of the teacher’s personality. That person- 
ality must be forceful, vital with enthusiasm and confidence. 
It must be based on a warm and human understanding which 
in-vites confidence and friendship. It must possess ® 

to secure co-operation and command respect. It s ou e ac 

ful, sympathek and tolerant. And it should be charactered 
by firmness, fairness, consistency, and mterest m the welfare 

of the children. , , . , , 

The student teacher should be encouraged to make a study 
of the desirable teaching personality and to evaluate hi 
own. While not possessing aU desirable personahty ttaits most 
student teachers iviU bring with them a sufficmntly Per- 
sonality to justify efforts at development. 
teacher should exercise good judgment in the selection of to te 
of personality for intensive development. That is, „ 

should be placed upon those desirable traits m w i 
student teacher shows promise. Undesirable persona Y 
possessed by the student teacher should be pom e ou ’ 

Ld tlie exWnsic ones eUminalcd. But tlie supen-ismg ea^er 
should refrain from "nagging- the student teacl.er about firml> 
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an eHective learning situation. The activities of teacher and 
pupils are harmoniously directed toward the attainment of a 
common goal-maximal growth on the part of each individual 
child m those desirable directions which come rvithin the range 
e sc 00 s responsibilities. Good discipline implies self- 
reZ^f “ri, ' a decent 

Sre thT ^ f 8^°“? discipline 

differini Jpulses and 
of concerted T to be governed by the principles 

authoritv bv tb P““P^c imphes respect for constituted 

indivldMl ly authoriW- « al^ "ghts of the 

Whenever riorr-bl ^ ^ imphes some means of control. 

X To^r^fe luredT”*^”’’ “ 

necessary eictemal cum i * 8°'"=™ conduct, but when 
should be anXi T '°”P“’^i°n must be applied, it 
consistent wf* the dionhv^f ™ ® manner as to be 

the estabhshing of defhable beb ^P^“ 

external control and inrr» Patterns, with decreasing 


external contrd ‘ V . Patterns, with decreasii 

theindLdXlll””r“® part of 

by teacher e J mcognition of a common puipose 


by teacher and nnniic ^ ^^^ogtiition of a common purpose 
classraom s^aSt « K> be imperative Lt the 

'vith teacher and pupVaZ^^'* deteriorating into one 
that, because the mFr,, ? ^gamst each other; it implies 
each individual chUd^lZr^o classroom is the growth of 
mote the developmeiJt of tb. routine should pro- 

implies very definitciv rl. ■- '^^dd as an individual; finally, it 

in the classroom: dietatif following has a place 

rule by the pupils -i,, .‘^“’’'P the teacher, anarchy, mob 
the part of the chiidren^^'^^ treatment of children, license on 
The classroom should i 

children work together place, where teacher and 

no more restrictions thnn ^ ^budren should be subjected to 
the rights of others and necessary for the protection of 
of the class. The extrnf f ® f^'^^^^ph^hment of the purpose 
classroom prevail is cnlirM orderliness and quiet in the 
t u: entu-ely relative, depending upon the age 
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proper techniques, sufficient work, interesting material 
on the interest and ability level of the pupils, 
hility in planning as needs arise, and attention to indi- 
vidual differences. 

3. Materials and aids: procured in advance, easiiy ac- 
cessible, arranged in an efficient manner. 

4. Efficient management in the classroom is directly re- 
lated to the excellence of the teaching techniques em- 
ployed. Poor techniques can nullify the best of plans. 

5. The Golden Knle for establishing good classroom mm- 
agement is: keep the pupils engaged in worthwhiie 
tasks that allow for individual differences. 

6. The teacher should always be ready and prepared tor 


the next steps to he taken. 

7. The teacher should be on the alert for the unexpected 
and able to make necessary adaptations or adjustments 

to a changing situation. , i. . 

8. When addressing the class as a group, the teacher 
should secure attention before beginmng to talk. Fail- 
ure to do this is common among beginning student 
teachers. The teacher should talk to the pupik, look 
them in the eye, and face the class as much of the tune 
as possible. 


There are certain intangibles of technique which are closely 
related to the teacher’s personality and which make methods 
more effective. For example^ the teacher s ou ave 
ability to convey an attitude which, by 
gesture, assures the pupil of the teachers fai f 

to succeed. There should be tliat ^"deHnable quahty m the 
teacher’s voice that lets the boy or girl know that the teaser 
is on "his side” and hopes that he or she xvill be 
correctly. There are many intangible quald.es f 

the teacher’s acts and make them effective. They may 
attributes to some student teacheis; others wi "*1^ ^ 

of tlie supervising teaclier in mastering tlicm. ic ^ 

of Uie inuangible qualities that make techniques effective 

should not be overlooked. 
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feed characteristics which the latter cannot adequately brinp 

under contolm the brief period of student teachL. 

of t^ait of the teacher which is 

wHch attention. It is a trait 

ca^ be Test" teaching, or it 

Mence ari T ^ ^ attitude of con- 
ing fetors contribut- 

the classroom™^ ° fee student teacher are familiarity with 
K r" ™"tine, explicit Lowl- 

portion tal"Ssmoml"™,T'' “ “'^-tiding of his 
and backing of tli ’ of the friendly interest 

pupils- itt sig7r^TJ‘=“’''^'-’ 

knowledge of his orwi ti, feat the pupils like him, 

of an^dequate plan forZluc&fae’d^r'' 

-SSiSTi-t p-p"^ ~ 

b^ed on mutual respect relations are 


based on mutual respect and relations are 

rily a result of the ^teacher’ '“‘^®”tanding. They are prima- 
demonstrate that he is ahl * porsonality. The teacher must 
understanding with ”’'“^®°us, even-tempered, friendly, 
fe belp, and worthy of respec^^“’ possessed of a desire 
help the student tP-je^Ta " , supervising teacher can 
^badrenbydemor^SU-'^*’'''^’’ g™'^ with the 

teacher and by availing hims^or’ ™ *^6 student 

respect and friendhnets '''ory opportunity to exhibit 

to become acquainted ivfU. ^®*P student teacher 

nities for him to work win, .v * '^adren and make opportu- 
tation. with them during the period of orien- 

Good planning and tTm i. 

to good classroom preparation contribute greatly 

constantly be kept in inind^;^i^*^ Some points which should 

oient spai^'^ood “ “PPuarance, sulH- 

andvcntilaUon. lurangement, good hghting 

- Tho aeuvny; well orgarfzed ivith adequate plans and 
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of punishment may occasionally seem desirable or necessary, 
the teacher should be urged to use every other means possible 
of solving the problem before resorting to punishment of any 
kind. 

For the pupil who is repeatedly unco-operative, the with- 
drawal of some special privileges might be considered. The 
loss of privilege should closely follow the act of disobedience, 
and the teacher should always be sure that the pupil fully 
understands the circumstances which made it necessary to 
withdraw a privilege. The need for and the justice of prmish- 
ment can he discussed with the class on occasion. The type of 
privilege withdrawn should depend upon the seriousness and 
the frequency of the infraction of rules, and where possible, 
the pimishment should be in some way related to the infraction. 

If the pupils understand clearly what is expected of them, 
they will generally "come through,” If the teacher wrll always 
give recognition to individual and class for their efforts to do 
the proper things, punishment will seldom be necessary. It is 
frequently wiser to praise those who co-operate than to punish 
those who are imco-operative. The major objective in classroom 
management should be the development of responsibility by 
the class for its own disciph'ne and management. 

ACTION POINTEBS 

1. Use every means to prevent problems from arising, rather 
than waiting and then attempting to cure them. 

2. Permit pupils to act in a normal, natural manner. 

3. Bemember that it is necessary for pupils to ‘let off steam.” 

4. Let the boys and girls know that you have confidence in 
them. 

5. Do not "look for trouble.” 

6. Provide opportunities for pupils to evaluate their behavior. 

7. Help boj-s and girls develop self-control. 

8. Maintain an effective balance of freedom and security. 

9. Provide democratic classroom organization and procedure. 
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52 . 


Funishmeni Is Used Discriminatingly, 


Today’s good teacher knows that any punishment used must 
e use only as it is based on and in relation to what is known 
about how children and youth grow and develop. The teacher 
today should understand quite clearly the rules and regulations 
Ot any school relative to types of punishment which may be 
use , ut even with this understanding, the teacher needs more. 
It IS nreessaiy to know when to use punishment and to use it 
only when absolutely necessary. 

nil “if that children 

ft sS punishment either at home or 

longer liv’p ■ ^ remembered that chddren no 

These facto* ^ T atmosphere at home. 

and vetrdo ” ® 

than^they used^tTb? ''^*’*^** teaching are far more effective 

ever'^ the°tea*!b Puutshnient is necessary; how- 

Tnot meLdtu 'ertain that the pun^Went 


is not meted o..i • “"“yii ue certam that the punishment 
chance of effecting a^d?^’ reasonably good 

pupU. Practicallv 5ll the behavior of the 


pupil. Practicallv nil i. , “f “unge in the behavior of th( 

ical punishment of ini fid '"Sr 

certainly for the !,» i regulations or policies are 

atancesiaf be cU d {or many in- 


stances can be cited in .X t. v f®'’ “cuy 

pupil all the more dot PV^ical punishment made a 

major reason «<=ate even more problems, 

usually ineffectual is punishment is 

of the behavior problems treating the cause 

aspirin to lower the temnwl^h ““i!'' 8‘'™8 

of such temperature ^“t not treating the real cause 


Some teachers ast m n 

ment. and a few stiff •*’ ®fter school as punisb- 

sentences a l.Trf;e 

derived from these fo^rof ‘*”ff ' “ 
be vieived with more tolernf perhaps they could 

'Oerance and mterest. While some forms 
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35. Use punishment discriminatingly. 

36. Be consistent. 

37. Keep the pupils engaged in worthwhile activities. 

38. Act quickly to stop disorder, but weigh carefully what is 

happening. „ 

39. Do not threaten or make “snap judgments. 

40. Show respect for each individual. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Select three of your classmates for a role-pla>rag situation 
in which you also have a part. Develop a problem situation 
in which a pupil has been insolent. Let one of your class- 
mates be the principal, another a parent of the pupil, 
another the pupil, and you play the role of the teacher 
Determine the action which should be followed m the 
situation which you develop. 

2. Develop a list of factors which you feel are most important 
in helping to avert disciplinary problems. Use the list m 
evaluating yourself and the situations confronting you. 

3. Discuss with a coach or with another teacher the thing 
which reaUy develop esprit de corps within a group ot 
boys and girls. Write a brief summary of the discussion. 

4. In approximately five hundred words, rvrite your defimtion 
and Aeoiy of good classroom management or discipline. 

SELECTED REFERENCES 

1. Association for Childhood Education, Dticipfine, An 

ration, Wasliington, D.C.: Association for Chddhood Edu 
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10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


Give ample opportunities for wide participation, at various 
levels of ability. 

Be cognizant of individual differences. 

Give sufficient attention to lighting, ventilation, and room 
arrangement. 

Organize classroom routine so that confusion is at a min- 
imiim. 

Make a seating chart as soon as possible. 

Learn the pupils’ names as rapidly as possible. 

pu^ls ^ efficient method of distributing papers to 

Be prompt for all classes. 

become dtoumlT''^' 

Make°LmeK problem to the principal. 

sive manner. ® I”'®* unobtru- 

expect. gb^' bnow what you 

Gwe credit when credit is due. 

immediately^'^ tmusual performance and tell the pupil 
themf ™ advance about changes which will affect 

Donm' me 

c^dp tlie pupa become the type of person he should be- 
disclpltoe'" conscious of responsibility for “seff- 

Be tlioroughly nrem 

Secure atlLt^^ Wore bl 

oetore begmnmg to talk to the group. 



ACT/ON APPROACH 

1. What are ‘"pupil acfioities"? How 
are they related to the curricu- 
lum? 

2. Upon what bases should activi- 
ties be open to pupils? Should 
secret societies and those admit- 
ting pupils on secret vote of the 
active members be permitted in 
public schools? Why? 

8. How may pupil participation in 
school activities be encouraged 
and controlled? 

4. To what extent should the stu- 
dent teacher be prepared to spon- 
sor pupil activities? 

5. What are the desirable charac- 
teristics of a good sponsor of a 
pupil activity? 

6. What constitutes a sound plan of 
managing the business affairs of 
pupil activities^ 

7. Upon what bases is a good club 
program built? 

8. What is the function of the home 
room in the secondary-school 
program? 

9. How can assemblies make their 
greatest contribution to pupils? 

10. What are the functions of school 
publications? 

11. How can pupil participation in 
the government of the school be 
made effective? 


IX. 


DIRECTING 

PUPIL 

ACTIVITIES 


F ALMOST every school there are activities outside of regular 
classroom instaiction which have been called extrac^cular 
activities. Commonly classed as extracurricular are sue 
of die educational program as clubs, homeroom organiza i , 

athletics, assemblies, student government associati^s studm 

publications, dramatics, and musical organi^tions. ^ on y, 
die evolution of the terminology used to desenbe the extra- 

217 
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btonaucen. Lartyear .»■. 

Lafayette Jt Hi heikettoO 

Booth no the baib cd coettaiy ... . pfeian. w - 
Pttodwiy CbriitUa Qweto lU fa 

and win make a Sne vfrwfmtdcnl 


itudenC, and treafwee of kti 
iddltloo to being e ai e nib e f of the 

'• *■ r elected boy ef Ihe 

preildcet ef ChrV 


Demy ae (wnorable mention itudml wai the taciw 
tory of the BTU at bla church dielng the put tenn. Lait 
yeee be itemd In the Junfer HI operetta and played m the 
acbeol boiketbeS leaaa. He hai abo tetved in the peel aa 
pnildent of bb cbii. Donny b wcD tjualded awd wiS 
make e capable tre ae ueer 


All Of Thesfi Candidafes Are Well-Qualified 

m, IF OKTED 

Will Make Ejtcellenf, Adlfe, and Capable Officers 


Ficure 4, Campaign Literature used in Election of Ninth Grade 
Class OfBccrs, Lafayette School, Lexington, Kentucky. (Used by 
permission of Superintendent, Fayette County Schools, Lexington, 
Kentucky.) 
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cumciJar program reflects the difference of opinion which 
has existed over the place and meaning of the activities. While 
extracutricuhr is one terni very frequently encountered, the 
erms extraclass, cocurricular, social activities, intercurricular, 
semtcurnmlar, and collateral have been used when referring to 
the activities indicated. “ 

wav^^^^v*^ diflaeulty in defining the term arises from the 
roTsiLrd“f is viewed. If the curriculum is 

TssroTm “ <="ri<=d on in the 

eram ’'®gu ar part of the formalized instructional pro- 
as “extracurri ^ indicated would properly be classed 

rurr^clmT ' n”' On the other Lnd, if the 

ences provideiT^'^^-'*^ including all the activities and experi- 

appropriately applied mtercurricular are more 

this volume k meant to n*’*® activities in 

change in the thinh- '’n®®nt something of the evolutionary 
of acL“eSteTm^“f ors^concerning 
of the curriculum itself. within the framework 

pupil activities*^ understands the nature of 

of Ae objects of thT"^*',”"' realization 

to other aspects of relationship diey bear 

in the pupfl-acUvity proLm “ P^opared to work 

directing the expe^Lef activities and 

the pnpils who participate. 

53. Pupil Activities Ar„ irzr 

Children’s NeTds Helping Meet 

Pupil activities make 

the social, civic an,i J contributions to the fulfilling of 
valuable types of experienres”^''^ of chUdren by providing 
theory of ‘learning bv d ° ^ activities are based on the 
doing.” Through the nei-”?- '^*^ 0 ’^ than by "studying about 
opportunities to exneri program, pupils are afforded 

experience the functions of citizenship here 
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13. Registration lists of eligible voters are prepared. 

14. Official ballots ate prepared. 

15. Polls are supervised by proper party and class officials 
appointed under the class bylaws. 

16. Votes are counted under proper supervision of party 
and class officials. 

There is little doubt but that activities of the t^e descnbed 
have definite curricular functions in ° P"P‘ ® 

needs. Many times the objectives estabhshed for the vanous 
pupil activities are exemplary of highly 
educational outcomes. For example, one school 
purposes of the Foreign Language Club the “ 

the language learned in the classroom 

increased interest in the language and Me of the peo^e, and 
the improvement of faciUty in speaking 

it would be difficult to find more worthwhile objectives for a 

"curricular” activity in foreign language. „_,om Tnikes 

In most of the spools of today the activities P^f “ ”ak“ 
significant educational contribuHons by Pa™‘«“f P[P“ 
df he worthwhile things they want to do and aje l^dy to^o 
anyway, but for which not enough provision is made 
regular classwork. 

54. Every Pupil ShouU Have an Opportunity to Par- 
ticipate. 

Of all the people in the school, it is Me hepa ^ ghk them- 

selv^ who profit mo^ ^iTpCsTofthrschool progrSn tliat 
pupil activities. It is in tnis ^ inter- 

^pujiis have 

csts and to participate m acuviu s / „.,ivities is to 

Ultoately, Me 6°“! P™^“b”cole a voluntari 

make it possible for evciy ciiua lu nroirram is 

TM. d .. 

to be used to compensate for tl 5 pro- 

other areas of U.e sdiool program. Moreover, tlie activity p 
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iT; by living it, to assume responsi- 

Ss M ef; r-’ faitiative, and to ca^ to 

ThTntotrf undertaken. ^ 

objectives relatpri fn fi, ass oflacers as a means of realizing 
Hon of reSat ‘ °f ci&enship. Each sec- 
Teachers sSve as ™ ‘be election, 

and carry forwarri ^ ^*^^ctors, while pupils initiate 

of their class leaders. Accord ^' related to the choosing 
provisions, at least hLn grade constitutional 

didates ar; selectedXr 

of a candidate to the fitioi T process from the declaration 
by definite procedures ® “b“n fa controlled and determined 

election is bLd uprthlttr “‘be 

m Kentucky, which tfi» u P’'“«dure for holding elections 
social studies classes. P'^P'^ carefully study in their regular 
Following is -a 

included in the proje?™^'^ important activities 


2 fc formed. 

I Ca„L"es?etH^“'’“'“'«d. 

written. school and grade problems are 

6. Party hSdquwerrTO^T®®'^* ®®l®'=‘®d- 

fished. ^ “‘“=‘ complete with staffs are estab- 
* • Campaign funds 

for through approvea^^b®*^’ expended, and accounted 

8- Articles clnc - “ 

forms are wr^ “S'? candidates and plat- 

9- Campaign literature is ‘"‘’‘“bed in the school paper. 

Figure 4). prepared and distributed (see 

rr. Candidates presem rt, • . 

12. '’^‘b" whoirc£“ before 

g precincts are established. 
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avenues for the meeting of these needs are learning the secmty 
brought about through peer groups and other group relabons 
learning the security which comes through sharm^ lear^g 
to find a place in various types of groups, and leammg to help 
others to meet needs for belonging. Through participation 
the activities program, pupils develop feelings of b^longmg 
to the school. Loyalties and interests 

the pupils identify themselves with the work and purpos^ 
of the ^school as a matter of conviction, not ' 

Pupils with different beliefs and backgrounds are often brougt 
together on a common basis in the same ^ 

remit that the activities themselves become feces 

of democratization, as well as important means of providmg 
for individual needs and differences. 

In Ught of the foregoing discussion it n 

a matter of policy the activities of the 
to all pupils on the same basis of membership. 
elemental schools have developed program's 
nearly abidine by the spirit of the pohcy than have some sec 
TdX tti. secret s'ocieties which P^Pfi'^uch 

the present membership exist in some pubhc high “ho'J ^mh 
organizations have no place in a democratically °P“^2 must 
or in its program of pupff activities. When boys and girls mmt 

attendanmsdtutionLLinvoluntarybasisastheyare^^u^^^ 

by law to do, they should not be subjected to discrimmation 

on the basis of the whims of their peers. in an 

On the other hand, if the conditions of '"<=">bmsh.p m ^ 
activity are knoivn to all and are the “^^“we 

pupil, and then he is unable to attain Uie 

tliat some valuable experience may resu . ' ' lionor 

inability of an indolent pupil to attain rnembeish.p m an ho 
society or club may teach him a valuable tessom 
sound program ° cannot attain die 

mcmbcrsliip in honor groups. 
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thamelad t "'"y 

feett wSwMe'Bal'’”‘;r"^ ‘° >''= 

the activities as imnnrf-. teacher should view 

.srstAt 

The continuous growth nf ^ pupils, 

celerated stages particularly in the ac- 

constantly to acanirf> makes it necessary for them 

problems of adjuLienrareoftm^^t Moreover, 

which may have occiirr<.,t • by maladjustments 

pupil activities provides ™ ®“^®r years. A sound program of 
children to develop the abih^Tn'’* opportunities for 

observation and recovnitin ° ^t^jostments. Intelligent 

may reveal to the student of problems of adjustment 

the development of diffe » ®^“*S possible opportuniHes for 
^goificant ch»l in fn'“‘ “ the suggestion of 

Recognition of the nee^dTorch-M®"^™; 
co-operation leads to tho children for practice in social 
partcipation by pupils Tho^'if' opportunity for 
of boys and a^e ba^® interests and urges 

and worthy ideals can be do ”” wholesome attitudes 

m group activities which are'iL'*^®^.-'^ pupils participate fully 
ey submit themselves to ft, /*^®**mg and important to them, 
approval and to the oninio ® “"^oes of social approval or dis- 
constructive^effects° **'® SrooP> which may have 
Much has been said oo "P™ 

e ping boys and girls to dp°®i”™^ work of the school in 
m worthwhile ways, cufal 1”^ ‘o use leisure time 

totaily madequate means n^f *®,.'™P™per use of leisure is a 

use. unless a positive promaL^®? """g °Ricctive of worthy 
program offers such a p^ ®chon is offered. The activity 
‘■cpahng in it, p " uf action because, through par- 
kin wh^wf 


pleasant and wt,oi “-“''■“cs wnicn hU leisu: 
In Principle 31 in r,, wholesome ways. 

®^d*t*^®'‘® needs of boyrand'^’ •*! P“mted out that tw 
and the need for beloni^„ n "®^ f®’’ securit 

ngmg. It was said that some importar 
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Participation of pupils in school activities is adwcated 
because learning experiences are initiated and carried through 
by boys and girls who have interests and needs they wish to 
satisfy. The attainment of significant educational goals tou^ 
the activity program of the school is an application of toe basic 
principle of building learning experiences around the interests, 
needs, and purposes which pupils recognize and which seem 
worthwhile to them. 


55. A Good Activities Program Helps Pupils to Control 
Participation. 

As indicated in Principle 54 of this chapter, it is believe 
that every pupfl should have the opportunity “> “ 

some school activity, and that all boys and gir s o 
part in the program to some extent. Probably, one o . . 

difficult problems connected with pupil parti^P^bon ^ to 
secure activity on the part of pupils who can ^ ® ■ n no 

by participattog, but who are not interested m becom^mg a^ 
tiLly engaged. Perhaps toe soIuUon lies in reachmg “^ueh pupds 
through the guidance program and in provi mg a a 
activities to challenge participation. On toe other “^y 

pupils who are interested, capable, and enthusiastic tend to 
overparticipate in school activities. Instances have been re- 
ported of boys and girls participating in as many as 

Livities, includmg inteischolastic teams, 

school committees,\nd clubs. In some cases 

to blame for the overparticipation of “pable P"^®’ “ ^ 

for a teacher who shoulders responsibility f"-- 
an activity to solicit the participation of “ P“PJ 
ested, who is able to perform well, and who ef 
Many times such boys and girls are those 'vho ^ 
expending too much time and eiiergy on pupil activities 
relation to their total school experiences. 

A sound program of school activities 
a good balance between the two extremes of participating 
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refS“to nn T / or 

sehooTI ‘l!r ? “Porate within the 

Equally meeting the prohlem. 

organizations inehgllk frsSST h”’"”'""'' 

hers, if not martyrs nfr, ** status of being mem- 

A much more efetiyf “'^erground” organizations. 

I^ve program of “ 

tive social activitv i « *med with variety and attrac- 
when pupils haye hL° ° ^ P“P^- When this is done, and 
ond to discuss openly °t}i?™° opportunity to understand 
and girls are likely to^jee litrt*”^*™ societies, boys 

ulanty of pupil actiyitiesw'!^**”^®’ recognize the pop- 
on them, are concerned lest ® ®”er^ and time pupils spend 
a deleterious effect unnn . P®*®|patron in the actiyities haye 
with subjects rather than .f ° ®rsliip. In their preoccupation 
,V£°° requiring a punil tr?*^^ • ’ porsons indicated insist 
C overage" ta acadi ® >ssing grade" or a 

Participate in school aSvit™^’^** ^ permitted to 

mrat tends to focus the niinT' theoiy is that such require- 
“<5 improye the qualit^ rf °° academic work 

ally being able to do wt, > u ®®o®ae of the motivation of 
seems to him worthwhile P ""“*0 to do and what 

CM out the theory becai failed in many ways to 

®ra% developed fem Te hayenotg®- 

academic work. MoZe? to th P'’“‘ “ 

stimulatmg greater punfl Jff!!.*® 't has succeeded in 


cHw. ^ •^viQreover iiiLcieat Ml 

stimulatmg greater punfl Jr/ rt has succeeded in 

enrauraged the teachL - '*®®d®miaa% the practice has 
outmoded curriculum A. “sufBoient attention to an 


o-~ wixo , «-iM7 uiauiicc Jia» 

outmoded curriculum A, “sufBoient attention to an 

generaUythatparticipa^^„“.“f®r of fact, studies indicate 

results m stimulating schrfA^® Prngram of pupil activities 
IS discernible. ® ttolarship and that no harmful effect 
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estly searcMng for a satisfactory solution to this difficult prob- 
lem. Types of awards vary from inexpensive letters or badges 
to expensive sweaters, blankets, or watches, and include recog- 
nition ceremonies, certificates, and membership in specid or- 
ganizations such as honor clubs. There is an apparent trend 
away from expensive awards and toward simple recognition 
of outstanding achievement and service. , , r i 

The point system is one of the principal methods of control- 
ling and encouraging participation in activities w c ° 

ynde application, particularly in the secondary jchook ■tte 
plan usually provides for the assignment of a num ^ ° P 
to each actiifity. For example: president of the student body 
twelve points; captain of an interscholastic team, 
class president, ten points; club officer, eight pomts, c u 
her, four points. The allocation of points on an equitable b^ 
is one of the biggest problems in developmg a pomt system. 
Variations amonf activities make it dfflcult to 
proportion to the amount of time and respoMi ty , 

For example: some activities such as ice oc ey ^ while 
others are primarily honorary; some are me e 
others are physical; and some are always m P 

notice, whL others are iuconspicuous^ UsuaUy a m^^tm 

number of points that may be earned by a pupd at tmy one 
time is estobUshed. Limitation of P^rtic-parion woffid, of 
course, be the effect of such a pracUce. On the other ha > 
schools require a minimum nuinber o pom -urnose of 

by a pupil before he is permitted to graduate. 

such a requirement is to^ttmffiatepup^^^^^ 

5STw ."i S. pi» “SL'” ir; 

ticipation in activities. In otl.cr words, 

certain amount of credit for graduation en motivation 

ulating effect on pupil participaUon simdar to the moUvatio 

of requiring a "’"'um number of participation 

The “major-minor plan of prcventi g take part is 

and of cq4lizing opportunities for all pupds to take part is 
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participation of each pupil should lead 
educational goals by being 
IdeaUv the enough to make such growth possible, 

ulates Ae enti? ^ P™gram attracts the interest and stim- 
not S!rl. Certainly the ideal 

encouiaein/an^ lu ^ and various schemes of 

One of the eol^g pupj] participation are practiced. 
conbXe ^ost common methods of 

out in Prineinle 54 nf rl,- r ® passmg work. As pointed 
tend to reduce the n '! aeholarship requirements 

eeives the benefit “l ®' Ldy which re- 

ities. While it may he ^ participation in school activ- 

teams and holding officefin to interscholastic 

limited by schola.sHe organizations may weU be 

does little to encouraffe^'**^f™*°^’ faethod, in the main, 
ically, the method serves 'to ^ P“P*^ participation. Bas- 

perhaps what is for them P“P''® 

which the school has to offer '"aluable kind of experience 
In many schools the 

activities naturally fimits So™ent of the schedule of pupil 
of time may be set asMo 5^ • t^*Pation. F or example, a period 
during which all club Tnooti**™® school day or after shool 
there is an activity nprina other schools 

which all pupil activiHoc ™ regular school day during 
By staggering a series of Porhaps athletics are held 

the week or month ?^J‘otiv,ties and m( 


- oo''**«g a senes nF ^ me aiwva 

the week or month vanpH • meetings throughou 

an arrangement automat^f5II*^• program. SucI 

‘0 the number of ac^^?"^ participation of pupil: 

offering of awmd^^ ttoes. 
participation in activitipc i, P^P Js as incentives or rewards foi 
Awmds have been defend defended and condemned, 

pation and condemned a. f i ^ stimulants to increased partici- 
of opinion appears to “o unanimity 

middle ground between .n ’ "o striving for a 

tween the extremes indicated and are hon- 
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ences in the activity program as well as those academic matters 
usually included. 

It seems apparent that it is becoming more and more de- 
sirable for the pupil-activity program to assist pupils in con- 
trolling their participation in the various activities. Control is 
desirable especially from the standpoint of helping pupik mam- 
tain a reasonable balance of participation in all types of schoo 
activities. In addition, pupils need help in selecting aetmties 
in relation to personal needs and in protectmg themselves 
against too heavy a load. 


56. The Leadership of the Sponsor Determines the Ex- 
cellence of an Actioity. 

The pupil-activity program will have educadonal value and 
meet pupL’ needs when each activity is well organized and 
directed. Intelligent sponsorship is the most fundamental ele- 
ment in the success of an activity. In fact, the success or 
of the whole activity program depends in large 
the quality of leadership exerted by the sponsor of the vanoiu 
acti^des. Sponsors stand in the same relationship to pupd ac- 
tivities as tochers do with respect to 
ations. The relationship imposes responsibilities 
a program to meet the needs of |irS 

priate learning experiences and activities, gui mg a 
die learning of the boys and girls, and encouragmg and promot 

ine initiative and leadership. . i „„ ™.,oc„re 

The nature of the sponsorship determines m 
whether or not a school organization is a P“P‘l 
merely another formal class. The sponsor of ^ 

boys and girls being supervised. The values 01 a 
lost to pup^ under^’sponsorship of dmtatonal 

wise spLsor does not dominate the 

vision. Domination prevents pupils from J 

Uvely and independendy to realize their own puiposes through 
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based upon the classification of each school activity or office as 
anvTl” Participation of eLh pupU at 

aZTy « predetermined number of Ljor 

anSo r t° rtvo majors, to a ma or 

to se^rerd""’ V° ^'^^ools, in order 

..“.rirMSsrr’ 

pnwX”1itiuSl“i;i”“r” ,"Tf “ "if 

guidance or contract plan Th^ u 

chanical” mpthnd ^ oppose the more me- 

to attempt to meet^r^'^"^*!? earlier believe that it is not svise 

the same mold; that iurn^ad 
participate in activities esoeciair^^ ^ 

boys and girls mav snf T ^ eertam ones; and that some 

other pupiK “ more activities than 

in activiPes be a matterS* participation of pupils 

than of mechanical control counseling, rather 

ciple that pupds “ ^’osed upon the prin- 

about participating in ™oke wise decisions 

tion about the protu-am'^ To do this, adequate informa- 

of the more common mer” of ^ *6 pupils. Some 

gram of activities innlnd i. "“°nnmg pupils about the pro- 
“rtioles in the sSoolt home-room and aLmbly programs, 
published in special student handbook, information 

teachers and sponsors r'^ bulletins, and conferences with 
A second phase 7, u “Sf^Hons. 
pupils individual prov ^ g^^^nce plan is concerned with the 
nnd load of each LnP ” , ®‘'h'>o>work. The work program 
needs for participation i ** Phmned in terms of his particular 
program of guidance th °f school activities. In a live 

lUes is an integral part “““‘°n of participation in activ- 
programs of the school °t ® “nft'ndual and group guidance 
method, educational r,i ’ °“®’' "“der the guidance 

nnal plannmg is broadened to include experi- 
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5. Ability to get along well with people. 

6. Awareness of problems of social living. 

7. Desire to associate with boys and girls. 

8. Adaptability in being able to change carefully made 
plans as needs arise. 

9. Ability to guide without domineering. 

10. Possession of a sense of humor. 

11. Possession of ability and/or training in the area of at 
least one activity. 

12. Acceptance of all boys and ^Is regardless of personal 
attractiveness or social position. 

13. Understanding and appreciation of the needs and 
problems of pupils. 

14. Resourcefulness and inter^t in exploring new an 
different fields and problems. 

15. Ability to derive satisfaction in pupil accomplishment, 
rather than from results of one’s own efforts. 


The alert student of teaching seizes every opportoity 
to become proficient in the area of pupil activities, e a e 
advantage of opportunities to acquire practical Imowledge 
through participation in the activity programs of schools, col- 
leges, and community organizations. He observes many ac v 
ities in operation and perhaps arranges to serve as an assis an 
sponsor in at least one activity during the penod of his pro- 

fesional training. In addition, he learns the characteristics and 

behavioral patterns of children of the deve opmen ® 
which he plans to work. He learns what *ey me 
they react in various situations, what tlmy like o ^ . 

problems commonly occur in their behawor an a ju 
Adequate preparation along the Ihies indicate . . .^ 

type of sponsorship most likely to produce successful activities. 


77. Business Affairs Must Be Properly Managed. 

In view of the educational values a^buted y' 

Ues by most educators, boards of education me just fic^m 
irovidtag financial support for tlie program. Despite Uie truth 
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roperativeT” Tonsor is ope of 

to SmlTT’'- and taterested friend 

determine what Ly ^h T’ P^P* 

plishine their pumnL^ means of accom- 

he can supply and c i ^“hniques, and information 

In ail of this it is of what they have done, 

too much of the rp ^ mistake of assuming 

of perfonntfteo T” f “f 

pupils as they are an^beJ ®. accepting 

in their leadershin tn 8“J“ng with them where they are 
the good Jot? l: 4?" ° '■fl “> 

condition the behavior f u ™“®“ce the attitudes and to 

undue coercion or influenpp r°^ Snls favorably without 

sor leaves in the hands of ti,' “ .f' possible, the wise spon- 
“g of fte program of an acHW^?'^ planning and conduct- 

increased attention to ®<lniinistrators are giving 
to assime responsibUities fa th^ 'villinpess of applicants 
ously, it is important for on n * P^P’! activity program. Obvi- 
for sponsotshte as a part teaching to consider fitness 

teachers do not make vood^™ cssional preparation. All student 
some are domineerina lav °f pupil activities because 

giving supervision and" diV ’ ^“^^tested, or overly zealous in 
much time and enerav to rt? P°‘”t of devoting too 

have definite charactSistic^wb!'^'^*^ Pmgram. Good sponsors 
m m assigning sponsorshin d ? regarded by administra- 
not all-inclusive, it “ "t‘P '^.“‘‘es. While the following list is 
sponsor: “ “dicahve of the attributes of a good 


and gbb“ “'1 directing the activities of boys 

2. Enthusiasm and aha H r 

g Wn interests. “ create enthusiasm for others’ 

aud girls to prevent 
d- Interest in many thS"‘ ““Adence and respect. 
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excellent learning experiences. A plan found to be very satis- 
factory in many schools is to have the supervision of the fln^- 
cial affairs of the activity program under the control of a 
committee composed of pupils and teachers. Particularly is the 
committee desirable when centralized financing of all actmUes 
is practiced. The general function of the committee is to ^de 
and direct the financial aspects of the activity program. More 
specifically, it assists in preparing budgets, helps to secure 
funds for some needy nonrevenue producing activities, super- 
vises the operation of accounting procedures, an secures 

economical expenditure of funds. . , jt • 

The centralized plan of controlling all financial affairs of 
school activities is the practice commonly recognize 
superior to other methods. The center of control under the plan 
is the school treasurer. He may be the principa , a 
the principal’s office, or a teacher, but regard ess o is p > 
he should be adequately bonded. He receives all 
lected by any organization, keeps all financia cintus of 

all checks, and makes regular reports regar mg e , 

each organization. His amounts should be audited re^hriy 

and be available for inspection by f Xyj, 

published in the school paper and posted on the school 

’"“separate accounts are kept for each TentS 

money received by any activity is depos. ed 
treasurer, who issues proper receipts. It - g-^ 
any person, whether pupil or teacher, who ’’f ^ J 

from another to issue a receipt in duphcate to retain 
copy in his possession. Moreover, if teachers are involved 
collecting money they should be on e . 

All transaction sh^ld be recorded in 
audited. An expenditure is made by tlie cental ° ^ 

upon the presentation of a mqu«m^^^^ organization. 

through the cental accounting office is not complete 
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k '“PP°rt of the activity program 

k tae regular school fundi WThle it 

per^und thi ft sponsors and other instructional 

of a ?"*" equipment, and the provision 

remainder of ^the board of education, the 

funds raised by puIif^Fe^ “ financed through 

mission charges ^suLcrintin ’ j P™<I-raising activities, ad- 
Of advertiseLnts ’ ®“‘* “ntributions in the form 

business firms comnrisp ““bees, and lists of sponsoring 
funds are raised ^ ^ prmcipal means throu^ which 

high admission fe™ toward charging relatively 

family incomes are in the 'lo^ g‘rls whose 

prevented from particinat; brackets. Pupils must not be 

ability to pay tfig cos? r ^ notivities because of their in- 
from participating in aoHviff P“pib are often prevented 
able, and in 

face the situation. No t' i ?P school rather than 
izenship and beheves in °° 'Y*''‘^b trains for democratic oit- 
pei^l such situations to Sst opportunity will 

make provision for indivent n ’ pnpfi-activity programs 
IS prohibitive for them ^ P“Pna to participate when the cost 
ttat poor attitudes and mean to imply 

port to such boys and cnM t ^ created by giving sup- 

m-bgentpupik 2e “IS " ““sCif not oU, 

n the second place thpr« ^ ^nd will not accept charity, 
be done in connection wifTf "^uch honorable work to 

provide opportunities fn ^ost activities. Sound programs 
tbeir participation withonfU^^P"??" to earn the means of 

Most school orgauizatin pride, status, or self-respect, 

revenue. Actually, the ra activities receive and expend 

dollars in smaU schools tTrt “ be from a few 

In a sound program the dollars in large schools, 

funds through procedurL wl?- supervision of the 

the sponsors and the nnn'i * j the reputations of 

Pup.ls and, at the same time, furnish 
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after year. A live program rids itself of activities which have 
ceased to perform a vital function and creates new organiza- 
tions to meet changing needs. Onhs, for instance, which are 
barely active and obviously no longer meet real needs shoidd 
be disbanded and new ones organized in light of present m- 
terests and needs. To illustrate, if the building of a municipal 
swimming pool near the school creates interest m s— mg 
on the part of many pupils, there is probably httle jusbficatio 
for not forming a Swimming Club, even if o er c u s 
the Ping-pong Club or the Badminton Club disappear fro 
the acti^ty program. Perhaps the change wodd only need to 
be a temporary one, but even if it proved ® perma , 

would seem justifiable in fight of continued demonstrable m- 

terests and needs. Without the constant change of healfty 
growth, ihe activity program becomes inert an is p 
only at the expense of u^lfilled pupil needs and through the 

expenditure of wasted energy. , i 

^ere is no universal pattern of school activities ^ plan of 

organizing and conducting them which w „>,nnl or of 

of the boys and girls in all schools. The size of the school or of 

the progdm of activities is not the i”P?’^“Vi?,rrrtMties 
considered. The most important factor is that Ae 
program be based upon the interes^ an nee or 

hi ie school. Such a program can hardly I’f'i^ate^va^ 
standardized in the sense that it is organized m 
that the programs of other schools are opemted and conducted 
Probably! stmdardization in the sense J 

factor most to be avoided. Momover the kmd of pro^m 
indicated is developed co-operatively y P“P' ^ pty as- 

xvith a large measie of the initiative 

sumed by the boys and girls. It cannot be developed by tte 
principal or the teachers and lianded ready ^,PJaal 

of the school, because such a procedure "ould de eat the 
purposes to be acliieved through the P^S™™ nrocrams 

^ Z indicated, the nature and »“P<= 
differ so widely from school to scliool tl.at it is d.llieult 
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for 


canceled check is filed with the requisition or invoice 
payment. 

activity funds represents good manage- 
Good nr pupils with valuable learning experiences, 

budvet'pa'^l!^^ requires each activity to prepare an itemized 
S in restrictions. However, in 
made bv the general grants are 
is prep^d education, an all-school activity budget 

aU~nriS. council is uL 

ceiL rLuest! preparing the all-school budget and re- 
tbe fund. When "t^ r ^ organizations for portions of 

pared and submitted approved, budgets are pre- 

disbursement against the* “"iral treasurer who charges each 
organizations. Reouest t allocated to the different 

ified. or rejected by the h^ ^™ds are granted, mod- 

maining in the account c committee. Unused funds re- 
year revert to the general ^^“Sanization at the close of the 

activities removes "temntaK^ of the business affairs of pupil 
protects them, as welt as tR*” persons involved and 

management and resultopp ^ ^om the dangers of mis- 
valuable learning exnpri co^avorable criticism. In addition, 
development of moral v Provided pupils by way of 

>”owledgecfgo;rb^resr » awareness of responsibility, and 

58. The Pattern of thp a • 

the Needs to Be Me^^^ Program Is Determined by 

It is difficult, if not in, , . 

pattern of pupil activitipf °***'‘’’ ® uniform or typical 

fact that there are schools of the country, 

tbe activity program is ^ y^iations in the way in whi(i 
schools poses no profound"^®^” uf'* “I managed in different 
two schools should have thp „ ^ no reason why 

why a school should stnvT! or, for that matter, 

o maintain the same activities year 
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down to the pupils. Rather, it should grow out of their recog- 
nized needs and interests and be developed in terms of then- 
requests. Periodic evaluation of the club program contributes 
to its maximum effectiveness and stimulates both pup an 
sponsors to keep it -vitally alive. . , . c 

The student of teaching may wonder at the mclusion of 
home room in a discussion of pupil activities. Actually the 
home room is a means of administering the school and 
accounting for and guiding pupils, rather than a pup 
as such. On the o*er hand, to omit home rooms from the 
discussion of activities would leave a gap in the presentation 
because of the close relationship of the home room to the 
operation of the activity program. 

In the high school. 4me-room groups are 
on grade levels for every twenty-five to fifty pup . 
home room may serve a variety of purposes, i s Srea 
tributions to tL functioning of the school Progra™ “ 

administration, guidance, and pupil actiyiti^. n ^ 

the home room is actually the center of ^ahool actiwbes. 
function may be achieved through promotmg 
program and by contributing to the a -sc oo p ^ 
activities. For example, many all-schoo even j^p„ssion 
and conducted on a tome-room basis, or 

may be undertaken of the kinds of clubs existent m the school, 

theh value, and how to participate m them 

istrative matters pertaining to pupil activities =’“eh as maU g 

announcements, Meeting drives, and eof 

of elections, center in the home room. In addUion Ae home 

entertainments, socials, and partie 

and groups may be invited on occasion. nartici- 

In most schools tlie home room is ® jn addition 

pation in tlie operation and contro onnductinc of 

to having an internal rcprcscnUitive on 

o\vn affairs, each home room u > . home rooms in 

Uic student council. Members represent their home rooms 
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analyze satisfactorily for the student teacher the current prac- 
tice on either fte elementary or the secondary level. Activities 
1 ^ a part of school programs, partic- 

fafie tv A variety of activities toclud- 

Wroo '‘i organizations, 

coZ3nrf, and publications have be- 

ary school chUdr™™^ o^enences for elementary and second- 

prSv olassiHcation of pupil activities 

Cted t o" of toaching, he is 

of the activities concept of the nature and extent 

the more imnortant*"^ k ?f‘0“®f porposes. Accordingly, some of 
are briefly described “^“’’5' f°™‘f “ school programs 

'Ore diLTexhin which follow, 

testimony to the ponulan't f programs of schools is 

girls. In manv scl^M * 1 , ^ school clubs with the boys and 
by athletic activities* ® popularity of clubs is exceeded only 
purposes. Some are organized for many different 

tions such as the Seio f “o*ore and include organiza- 
History Club fte S^feK V? v'’’ Mathematics c4 the 
ciub,k Fr;nl O Art Club, the Dramatics 

organized around hnllp’ ™ Club. Other clubs are 

collecting, and travpT c dancing, hiking, stamp 

social responsibilities is development of civic and 

ing Boy Scouts Girl < 5 r. f for organizing units, includ- 

Girls. Still ofer eluk \ R^^^rvesfand Campfire 

as radio, nature studv special interests such 

versatile kinds of nimi/ oaomy. Clubs are among the most 
pupils to pursue commo^^ opportunities for 

They give pupils opnortr to explore new ones, 

experiences in exercising ‘ ^ self-expression and provide 

and associate with otkp ^ learning how to work 

A successful club n ^ situations, 
interests of boys and the needs and 

Certainly, the club tirna ’ ^ previous experiences. 

program should not be handed from the lop 
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are encouraged to participate extensively in assembly programs 
throueb the work of a committee on assembhes. Opporhmities 
are provided for pupils to preside at assemblies, plm and con- 
duct the programs, supervise the seating and conduct of the 
student bodyfand evaluate the whole program of school assem- 
blies in terms of criteria developed under the auj.ices of the 
assembly committee. In planning for pup' pa cipa on 
assemblies, the committee usuaUy arranges for vanous areas of 
the school program to become active. For examp e, c u 
classes may hold debates and symposiums 

lems and issues of the day, conduct demonstiabons, and prraent 

programs appropriate for special days an ocMsion 
^tmas, Tbaidcsgiving, and American Education Week. 

Teacher participation in the school assembly ^as a^ 
portant place, especially since it gives pup e ob- 

to see their teJers ul roles different from 
served. When a teacher takes an unusua p» P 

interesting hobby, or is willing to join o materially 

cussing an Important problem, the pupi^ pr y 

if they can share the experience through e sc „5„~i3l;es 

EffL are often made to broaden *e program of assembhes 

through bringing to the ==^001 en P^°S^ 

schools and organizations and thro g P . . ■ _gj,{ 

professional talent. ae”school is located 

and unlikely^ It is necessary to exercrse^re “ 

events to insure a balanced experience. Moreover the cos^ 

the programs may be proWbitive for P"P^X^™tHe 

need most. Certainly, it is 

practice of some schools of chargmg pupds 

ing to a study room or playroom those who cannot afford pay 

or who are unwilling to attend. nnnortunity to 

The school assembly affor^ a'cu'vLTof schoi. to 
realize the nature and scope of tl . , , r ^ school and 
understand and accept tire common .deals of U.e 
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the deliberations of the council and conduct appropriate busi- 
ness of the council in the different rooms. Through the oppor- 
tunities for conducting and managing their own affairs pupils 
profit from valuable experiences in learning to exercise initia- 
tive assume responsibility, and Uve and work together. 

any persons in the field of guidance consider the home- 
room almost indispensable to the successful functioning of the 
guidance in the school. As pointed out in Chapter IV, 

guidance is effective only when it functions in the lives of boys 
and girls. It is functional when it helps pupils solve their 
of ^ daily activities and experiences 

to heln ^ ^‘ 1 * guidance the teacher may be able 

ences whit^^^li i. ^ program of activities and experi- 

the aW hi both interesting and worthwhile. Certaily, 

vided throuTfteiot'"' opportunities pro- 

euidancp rptr^. 1 ' ™om for group and individual 

ties. The exercise^nf and value of the various activi- 

of activities heln t “ connection with the selection 

Lelii bestir 

Moreover, the work of thi"^ ““<5 interests, 

indicated conrnh home-room teacher along the lines 

program “> access of thf activities 

which has\°ecome*'^ school activities is the assembly 

most school programs recreational feature of 

program of schnnl -a.- T rt is an important part of the 
either periodicaUy or 17 ^ ^ almost every school 

Many worthwC cL”!^^ 
assembly. Important nm 

are that they culHvatp^n pmposes stated for assemblies 

of the schooh promote schi“* 

appreciations, develon len,! * n- relations, create 

interests, and encourage wort^'^ obihties, widen and deepen 
Perhaps the greatesfl ibne. 

when pupiis nlan anri “ ”butious of assemblies are realized 
P pits plan and conduct them. In many schools, pupils 
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trained persons other than the classroom teachers Inter- 
scholastic athletic events are generally , 

represent good practice on the elementary level, 
some elemLary schools participate in contests, ^ 

include baseball basketball, or track ^h^^X 

mural athletic activities are usually restnctcd to 

and the pnpils above that kvel intramurals are bemg mbo 

duced in the lower grades with mcreasmg ^*1" 

desirable activity which is practiced by 

play day. On that day pupfls “ lay games and 

schools and the community come tog P entirely 

to participate in athletic and recreational notmtie^^ “ « 

polible Lt such events wdl become AoSout 

some program of athletics, especiauy ~nTiv schools, 

Intramural programs, however, ^ grades; however, 

usuaUy around the enrollment m the dilterent gra , 

home looms and physical 

times used as the bases of orgamz should both be 

group activity and individualized P“ a Uve program 

fostered through the “‘^™“®'5_?^exceUentlpportunities to 
of intramural athletic activities off rnTticioation in games 

increase the amount and extent of pupd participation m g 

and sports. should be 

In many secondary scnoois lost because 

realized from intetscholastic ath e ics a of a few 

of the emphasis placed upon winning „ovmi? of high salaries 
pupils in a sport rather than many. of all tlio staff, 

only to coaches instead of raising o g of ex- 

and the building of costly of other needy 

pensive equipment for atotira to ^j,ool 

areas of the school program a ^ business, 

sports with the taint of “nd U.at tlie Amcri- 

It is little wonder that some c urao^ ontertainment business. 

can high school lias 8°"® ' “ reduced, and emphasis 

Certainly sucli tendencies ougi 
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stand ^ 
eroun activO^ *^- *°i *° benefit from purposeful 

resnnn.il,im;^„ !c V 


ana united effort, an 
responsibilities of good citizenship. 

athletic activities is athletics. The 

and most oiAl™ ^ school is often the best known 

been condemned^f ^ Athletics have 

discussed and crif * * argued over and written about, 

in the school proZm any other acUvity 

'Vithout the scLofh, athltic? 

sponsors of athletic teams <. “■ coaches and 

than other teachers a ri n- activities have been paid more 
as well as had been " ‘™*“acd for failure to rvin or succeed 

terest and Sometimes the pressure of in- 


terest and opinion the pressure of in- 

administrators to lose enough to cause school 

ward athletics or hero r . because of their attitudes to- 
grams to include wW® °f ^eir athletic pro- 

touches only uoon tho •™® attests. The present diseussioii 
gram and the manv oroKT^”'^*'”*^ aspects of the athletic pro- 
In the elemS™^“ '^‘I' «• 

programs of instruction activity centers around 

some relief periods intr supervised play, with perhaps 
relaxation. The teachL “I recreation and 

structional program ^ related closely to the in- 

and after school and H supervised play occurring before 
periods. Plenty of plavo^^^j “change of activity” 

provide opportunities for rS proper equipment 

piay and to practice thfa iu supervised free- 

program. Adequate nrovie- r in the instructional 

of the country requires teaching skills in most sections 

A good elemenL^ facilities, 

activities including ^ of games and 

ball, volleyball, and form i j ^^^®tball, folk dancing, dodge 
a trend away from programs exhibit 

and toward supervision P®™®^ P^X at noon or after school 
P "Vision of play periods, often by especially 
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the school magazine. However, in some schools the newspaper 
has replaced the magazine, and in such instances the paper 
may carry creative writing on occasion. Some school papers 
circumvent the problem by issuing a Hterary supplement at 
regular intervals. In addition to informing t e pupi 
patrons of the school news, the paper is used many schook 
as a potent medium for interpreting the schools to the pubhc. 
Thus, the paper in describing and inteipreting the "^edsjmd 
accomplishments of the total school program may e 
constrG^ctive force for better schools in 
values and those which accrue to the pupi s w o pa 
in the preparation and production of the newspaper 
an educational activity of considerable merit. 

Probably the school yearbook or annual, ^b'ch « 
most exclusively in high schools, is the mos con , , . 

school publications. The principal objection to the is 

its high cost and the tremendous expen i me o 
energy by pupils and teachers to produce ^ ° ,„ecial 

have attempted to solve the problem by 
senior rotogravme edition of the school , -pnorts 

photographs of the seniors, personal sketches, is n P 

Ld other material pertaining to the 

graduates. ActuaUy, the yearbook is a histo^^ of a class for fom 
years or of the school for an academic year, an nianv 

of those pupils who produce such a of 

worthwhile experiences. The use of stan ar c -ojoce 
the process of hthographing have aided some 
the lost of the yearbook and thus to contmue a Pf^^ 

tion prized by many graduates as a souvenir or memon of their 

magazine is perhaps the oldest type of P“““- 

tion. It is designed to provide for the creative 
of the pupils. Sometimes tlie efforts to make 
inclusive publication carrying nw’s, resulted in its 

events, and information for pupil , '="^""^00 i^^not 

faUure to survive. Except in large schools Uie magimne « 
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placed instead on the values of athletics for the pupils who 
® tlie justification of Ae athletic 

talcf T activities for those who 

athLlTt. program of 

to the uarhV f contribution 

less uDon ^ school and less and 

moneTSsei *=“ ^te amount of 

actSS‘rira“ of the life and 

of the cL^' n r. ^ "“t “P. of tho schools 

are the schS paper” y^a fbTr® publications 

School publicatiom^m^l-^ arboofc, magazme, and handbook, 
life of the school n '"^“1’ ''aluable contributions to the 

principal functions served b7thr“^i,r“^°"‘“‘ 
presenting news about tl,,. n , PoPPoations are those of 
activities, acquainting ti, informing pupils of school 

otents and prUJrfj accomplish- 

spWt. unifying the school 777’ ®ohool morale and 

responsibility. ' developing pupil initiative and 

cation. It fa probahl7?n'^ common pupil publi- 

prchensive and variL7 most corn- 

involved in the activitif.! experience for the pupils 

papers exhibit a wide ^ *^hooI pubhcations. School news- 
daily paper which an ^aracteristics, from a printed 

irregular publication77™®i*t commercial standards, to an 
p’Oup and produced in ^ members of a class or 

indicated are many form. Between the extremes 

rions, columns of school ^ mimeographed edi- 

in the lower grades th ^ commercial newspapers, and, 

'Written on the blackhnt which is "told” by the class or 

which publish nanprc • ^ secondary schools 

monthly. ^ ^ them weekly, bimonthly, or 

•As its name suEPesti 

with news. Essays shnrf. ^^®wspaper is prima trily concerned 
s ones, and poems properly belong in 
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cause the benefits which advertisers may expect to receive ^re 
similar to those resulting from advertising through commercial 
channels. On the other hand, the soliciting of advertising for 
the yearbook, handbook, and probably the magazine is not 
legitimate because advertisers may not reasonabty expect 
benefits comparable to those resulting from advertisemen 
placed in the school paper. Consequently, the parent for an 
advertisement in a yearbook, a handbook, or per ^ 
zine is properly considered to be a mere donation. sohcit- 
ing of such advertising constitutes little more than beggmg 
the name of the school. 

As indicated, it is questionable to finance P^bhcation^ 
through these practices by the participation P"P'^ “ , 

kinds of moneymaking activities unrelated to the business rf 
producing a particular publication. Per aps --ow funds 
factory sdution to the problem is ‘ ® 

fromTevenue provided by the board f XXdS 

failure to receive such support, some schoo a 

was stated earlier-to the plan of ,s ac^Xes 

school activities and making allotments to the various activities 

through a central committee. , 

In Idiools in which there are several 

grade, class-wide or grade-wide organizations are som^^^^^ 

included as phases of the activities progra ■ similar to 

however, class organizations merely serve j, schools, 

the home room. IspeciaUy is this true “ XvSk h! 

which may have only one section e a c jjs js ofiset 

the larger ones, the effectiveness of c ass org j , 

by the size of the enrollment. In g^“^g°°^g°“mount 

upper grades or classes are r grade-ivide basis 

of activity to be perfonned on a ^ the advisability 

is probably the factor which shou „i„i activities to be 

SL“KSio.'t a,0 .a« — .j; "S 

mum of activity, tlic need for class organization may 
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published more often than monthly and in some cases less 
requenty. Difficulties of finance pose some of the biggest 
problems usuaUy encountered in the production of the 
magazine. ^ 

One of the newest of school pubhcations is the handboolt, 
nhnff tn to give new pupils necessary information 

adiiistpr) ^ them in becoming oriented and 

infnrmar- ° environment. Handbooks usually contain 

tad^n regulations, prLedures. 

related m'at?^ programs of study, and 

get acnuaint"^ ° value to pupils and parents in learning to 
ShlvT" w “"derstand. the school. l! is 

rather than the''fatulty\?ftf°“’' ™tten by the pupils 

involved for time i.^ ^ pnncipal because of the values 
cause the laneuage^ o Participate in the preparation and be- 
other boys aS |irls 

finance, and the “re traditionaUy difficult to 

each pupil for a conv 

th^ roni practice* however ran AQcilv defeat 


-j viic uj^nai 

each pupil for a conv 
the real purpose of Practice, however, can easily defeat 
for seeing that each means are utilized 

or not he is able to ® copy regardless of whether 

Printed pro 2 Tam«:?n^,ij'tt 

overlooked by schnnl school events are many times 

programs for athleti Publications of great value. The 
musical and dramatio^ contests, commencement ceremonies, 
tertainments of all assemblies, and school en- 

interpret various phase? nf invaluable opportunities to 
presenting the details f th ®^booI program. In addition to 
in the program ® event, it is easy to include 

the school which will ^ ™ nfieut the activities and work of 
purposes, needs onri , patrons’ understanding of its 

Difficulties of fin °°™Pfi®firaents. 
confronting aU studcn.“..£™^!l“y are the biggest problems 
is financed through ? P“*’fi®=^«°ns. Ordinarily, fte newspaper 
sidered proper to snV . ®®”Pif“ns and advertising. It is con- 
P l*«t advertismg for the school paper be- 
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many additional functions listed for the student council are: to 
provide pupils with the opportunity to participate m the mak- 
ing of policies which affect them, to permit pupik to manage 
their own activities, to develop wholesome pupil-teacher re- 
lationships, and to promote the welfare of the school. 

The organization of student councils has received a grea 
amount of study through the years and many patterns o 
organization have emerged. The goal of any p an is o giv 
each pupil the opportunity to have a voice in the managemen 
and contiol of the school. Actually, pupils need ^ leam 4a 
many voices besides their own desire to he an 

some means must be employed to give all a ^ 
pression. A desirable type of organization provi es or rep 
sentation of all pupils, but remains as simple in st^^ture as i 
commensurate with efficiency of operation. Counc s 
of representatives from home rooms or other c ion g 
sions of the student body are effective in that mem ® 
constant two-way communication with 4eir paren Veing 

very large schools such a plan may result m the ^mg 

too big to be an efficient working body. In sue in 
committee plan of operation is suggested as a me^ 
coming the obstacle of size. Some councils ave pa 

many times efficiency is impaired beca fvmrHons 

and lack of relationship of subdivisions to e sp rather 

to be performed. It is better to let the pupils be reahstic rather 

than to create an atmosphere of make- sieve. maldne 

Councils are usually authorized to ’“P j of 

school policy regarding such matters M g heliavior 

conduct of 4e school, the ^‘“"'Jards o^nduct and behawor 

responsibilities of the council should / bylaws, 

denned, and written into a constitution 

These documents wer^nutiiori^^^^ organiza- 
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because the same lands of learning may be gained in other 
activities. One of the problems usually encountered in large 
classes or grades is that of securing widespread participation 
among^ the members of the group. Too often the membership 
e ects its officers and feels that it is then the responsibility of 
the latter to conduct all business and activities involving the 
c ass. way of combating such a situation is to prepare an 
agenji of activities and events at the beginning of the tenn 
en to appoint a number of committees to conduct the 
necessary business. Participation is Increased by including as 

of one™?” S'^°hp on the committees as efficiency 

ot operation will justify. 

fuSon°nf talcen in this volume that the chief 
members of a produce effectively functioning 

info^erac^de to develop weU- 

is learned through th^acS^r democratic citizensffip 

same way that readincr P^^mpebon of the learner, in the 

participfaon to ::Lol’rn^®’ ” 

important exoerienoo • “element and control should be an 

stodSt Torca^irr-'r^ 

chinery and orva„,v n , physical expression of the ma- 
participation iifthe Lve “ many schools for pupil 

cU has appeared i/ ™ment of the school. While the coun- 
schools, the studpnf- i^ore secondary than elementary 

organization is nroTi^l misled to believe that the 

Certainly the cnTinSi ^ ^®g^ded as a high school activity, 
program of the elemental valuable a phase of the life and 
and efforts should be ^ as it is of the high school, 

both levels. octed toward greater emphasis on 

As indicated above •« • 

student council is to d purpose and fimction of the 

other purposes (see jP ‘^“"“'^mtic citizenship. Many 

to the c^off but References) have been'ascribed 

outlined in the foro^I- secondary to the central one 
iomgomg statement. Important among the 
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3. 


ACTION POINTERS 

View the curriculum as including aU the ivWcs^i- 

vided and directed by the school to achieve 

See that every child has an opportumty o which 

tarily active participant in a “noncurricular ty 

he considers worthwhile. nprnem- 

Open all activities to all pupils on &e ^ 

her that election to membership by secret ballot has no 

place in activities of public schools. rise and 

4. Evaluate carefully the means employed to encou g 

control pupil participation in activitms. jome 

5. Be prepared by training and expenenee to sponsor som 

type of pupil activity. administrators of the 

activities solely because they are una who re- 

Require the issuance of a receipt y y P 
ceives money from another. in coUecting 

Insist on being bonded if yo 


7. 


8 . 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 


money. 


strive' to matotoln the hrietests. ^ 

S “d“to‘XTa.. •> • 

are worldng on the secondary eve . v jne room. 

Understand the /"o l,e"p pupils wiUi the prob- 

Use the home-room peno P ,. .j ij 

lems they have in common an “ study hall. 

Resolve not to make the home ^ ^activities and 

Include pupiE in the planning of home-room 

fnS"?e rS' ."■> 

17. S.™ ee. tritlet, I.» the f'»>' I”“ 
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amending the constitution and bylaws. The authority granted 
to the council should not be usurped by the sponsor. A sponsor 
who dominates a student council and prevents it from operating 
imder the power and authority properly delegated to it will 
likely fail. Such practice results in insincere and cynical atti- 
tudes on the part of pupils toward their council because of the 
pretense with which it operates. 

Pupil participation in school management and control needs 
to be refined with regard to policy-maldng and administrative 
responsi ility. Although student courts operating under the 
s u ent TOuncil have proved to be successful in some schools, it 
is doubtful whether the council should undertake the respon- 

V 1 ecoming the primary disciplinary agency of the 
\ -f courts which have been e0ective attempt 

^ general rules imposed upon pupils by 

Sr* rr own inLesk While 

Dolioip. nr may make rules, fonnulate and adopt 

punils as performing such tasks, the use of 

ScrhlP^ T regulations ordinarily is not 

matters of dis -^l- Prootice limits pupil participation in 
functions. TOien 

narticinatfn • t. properly defined and directed, pupil 
contribulinmT "’nuagement and control makes valuable 
" lirm *0 morale of the school, to 

others and^tn til ° respect for the rights and privileges of 
organization * “^^umption of responsibility in a democratic 

view the ^ 0 ^ 1 ™^^ uuportant for the beginning teacher to 
of the school^ffp°f activities as an outgrowth of the life 

be perfonned Tbe 1 f’u served, and services to 

activities program is mn??‘^ heginnlng teacher in the 

under his dirwtion when he sees that all pupib 

ties which scp™ , opportunity to participate in activi- 

into well-balan .‘’‘^"'hlle to them, and when he guides them 
mto well balanced programs of total school activity 
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9. Characterize the publications existing in your school 

Evaluate them in terms of your concepts of what good 
publications should be. , , 

10. Lialyze the plan of financing publications “ 

11. Anal^e the machinery and organization j 

school in which you are teaching for pupil participation m 
the government of the school. 
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18. Be prepared to guide and direct the recreational activities 
of pupils. 

19. Involve pupils in the planning and conductinff of recrea- 
tional periods. 

20. Capitalize upon school publications as media for inter- 

preting and describing the total school program to the 
community. ^ ® 

Lmit the solidting of advertising to those school publica- 
1 ns 0 enng benefits to advertisers similar to those they 
dd (Wek° advertising through commer- 

the^CTL?" t'' in school government toward 

voice in A pupil the opportunity to have a 

Define niinil control of the school, 

trol in terms ™ school management and con- 

sibility. ° paiioy-maldng and administrative respon- 

1 r, tl- problems 

2. List wlyTfa P“P*’ '‘'=‘i"‘ias meet pupils’ needs. 

school activitfeT^^ % which participation of pupils in 
controlled. wholesomely encouraged and 

5. ObseLe ^ mod s™*'’ "Ponsor of a pupil activity. 

the hoys and eirk^ activity as he' works with 

which make Li ' ''''*** characteristics and attributes 

6. Analyze the pSi oT“'^"’- 

pupil-activitv n managing the business affairs of the 

7. Outline the 

8. Make plans cnv^ ^ of the home room. 

room on the semr^^ ^ conducting a home 

“°"dary level in which you are working. 
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23. 


24. 
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tion is made difficult, in part at least, by the efFect edition 
upon teachers. The natmre and scope o ev ua ^ “ 
hLtofore been limited to the confines of a narrow cumculum 
designed to prescribe information whic pupi m 
Such a narrow conception of evaluation cannot cope 
complexities of a modem program of 

» aL ...y 8..H -“SSg 

appreciations, attitudes, and social • y measure 

examinations to children, schools have a considered 

what has been memorized, and whether or 

successful if their pupils did well ^ 

not the information was retained or used by the boys and gn 

was not of primary concern. Unee>A nn a 

Recent emphasis in evaluating pupils 

concept of tLhing that attempts to determine wha2"P>!=^ 

need and to satisfy those needs. . meconceived 

quite different from the process of ^ ^ should 

standards used to determine in advance w p P Increas- 
have and of administering uniform doses o e being 

ing attention is being given to evaluating such J^^rs “ J 
abi to use information, to draw "s aho conc^e 

to propose solutions to problems. Eva ua 

with appraisal of the development broadening of 

deepening of basic underslandmgs, an , of 

social and aesthetic ''j^cultie^s of evaluation 

emphasis indicated has mcreased focused the atten- 

because of the intangibles involved, i. of the child 

tion of the school upon the gro^vth and adjustment 

in his environment. , t mncemed about 

The beginning teacher “Yc hoX^^ffio evaluation of pupil 
such questions as: Wi* what measurement? \Vl.at is evalu- 
progress be concerned? What is m of pupd prog* 

aUon? mo should participate m program of 

ress? mat part do tests properly play “ .^ote? Teacher- 
evaluation? Wliat may standardize cs ^gted and used 

made tests? How are test results properly mterpre 



ACTION APPROACH 

1. What K measurement? 

2. What ts emhatton’ Horn does tt 
atjjer from measurement^ 

3. W,th wlmt should the evalmtion 
of pupil progress he concerned? 

«• Who should participate in the 
evaluation of pupil progress? 

'^ogram of eoaluaUon> What 
^ay ^andardized tests con 
tnbuteP Teacher-made tl!ts? 

5SS“«-» 

‘terveP 

I’',}* basis of promo. 


6 


X. 


evaluating 

AND reporting 
PUPIL PROGRESS 


^^because everyth' learning there is evaluation, 

by himself and othe * P®>3on does is subject to evaluation 
expenences in terms"^^ ™dividual estimates the value of his 
of progress he makes L *’®J‘o*‘®footion he gains or the degree 
activities may be eval f"* objectives. In hke manner, his 

made toward some i others in regard to the progress 
school situations evaf ®**®bl*shed by the appraisers In 
ments of actions ” aril, -o'** usually concerned with judg- 

part in the estabbshino'^f^c^^*^^ attitudes. It plays a major 
It provides guidance teacher and pupils, 

procedures and in making choices, in plan- 

Tte evaluatiokTf r ^ "ext steps, 
tasks confronting thp^ ct^j progress is one of the most diflScuIt 
tiot growth is takincr rd toucher. Determining whether or 

most difficult problem?, are perhaps the 

all teaching. The problem of evalua- 
254 
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tion is made difficult, in part at least, by tlie effect of 
upon teachers. Tire nature and scope of evaluation have 
hLtofore been limited to the confines of a narrow oumeukm 
designed to prescribe information ryhich pupi m 
Such a narrow conception of evaluation canno oop 
complexities of a modem program of tandines 

it does many goals, including ^ovdopme J of Sg 

appreciations, attitudes, and social sk . ^ , ^npasure 

exLinations to children, schools have attempted t° ““ 

k. b™ ..d 

successful if their pupils did well on th 
not the information was retained or used by the y 
was not of primary concern. u-cod nn a 

Recent emphasis in evaluating pupil progres 
concept of teaching that attempts to determine jha^^P^ 
needLd to saUsfy those needs. BasicaUy, such a 
quite different from the process of ^ Is should 

standards used to determine in advance w p P 
have and of administering uniform doses o e ^ j^g 

ing attention is being given to evaluabng such Jatorsj^‘> J 
able to use information, to draw cone usi concerned 

to propose solutions to problems ^YYsenre of values, the 
with appraisal of the development hroadening of 

deepening of basic though the type of 

social and aesthetic appreciation . ® evaluation 

emphasis indicated has mcreased * focused the atten- 

because of the intangibles mvolyed, .fo-pni of the child 

tion of the school upon the growth and adjustment ot tti 

in his environment. , , „ ^-nneemed about 

The beginning teacher “Y, Wd *e evaluation of pupil 
such questions as; With what sho what is evalu- 

progress be concerned? What is ^“"‘1 of pupd prog- 
ation? Who should participate in the ev program of 

ress? What part do tests properly play Teacher- 

evaluation? What may standardized es and used 

made tests? How are test results proper y 
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to evaluate pupil progress? What functions do marks serve? 
Reports to parents? What is the real basis of promotion? 
to ,tt f '^'itoh follows, it seems worthwhile, then, 

iiiR nf questions. Because the 

and inter- 

present behavior was presented in Chapter IV, the 

and aSDects™r*°°i ™ limited to the broader principles 
and aspects of evaluation as they relate to pupil profress. 

59 . Measurement Veals mith Quantitative Analysis. 

interpretin^'^uji' collecting, recording, and 
the prineipaHocm ^®*®tmination of amount is 

with the aspects of Tn ”)®'‘®“''ctoent. Because it is concerned 
selves to ouantitot- ^ ™®nt or situation which lend them- 
tangible factors of "" i. measurement deals vrith the 

fcr%sample. ^etutmrr “ I" ‘-“^ng. 

learned or the amoum f ^ teveals how much a pupil has 
behavior. It tells nnH.* ^ which has occurred in his 

of the change in hpIilT^ nature, direction, or desirability 
the degree of whateve then, informs about 
with precise quantih'p^ consideration. Because it deals 

to consist of testiTicr f ^®^^^®nient in education has tended 
The process of meas learnings, 

data by applyintr nW involves securing quantitative 

objectiWtyl a prL“^“p™ techniques and methods. Since 
obtained from a good ^ of the process, the results 

same even when should be essentially the 

tial that the student of t" do the work It is essen- 

techniqnes wherpi^«^ objective meas- 

reduce analysis of the f ^ feasible. To attempt, however, to 
objective measuremenf in fu teaching and learning to 

hihty. The factors in fj, f is a virtual impossi- 

fluenced to such a deerr/ ™“"g-^eaming situation are in- 
and the relationsliins ^ ^ % elements of human nature 

*taps of human beings that efforts to make 
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impersonal measures have not been too successful. The Mm 
plexity and variability of the multiple factors compnsmg 
teaching and learning make strictly objective measuremen 
difBcult— or all but impossible— to perform. 


60. Evaluation Includes Qualitative Factors. 

Use of the term evaluation impbes more than the substita ' 
of another word for measurement because eva ua 
broader connotation. By comparison to nf 

evaluation secures data concerning the qua ta ive ^ P 
whatever is under observation through subjective me 
techniques. The intangible elements of a ac or ° 
lend themselves more readily to observation “ meas- 

evaluative methods than by the techniques o o j .^nunt of 
urement. Whereas measurement reve^ on y direction 

change, evaluation is concerned with (.qq. 

of change. In the process of evaluation, for ms , 
cem is lot only with the changes that educa^on helps m 
produce in pupils but also with 'd'® adequacy 5(jjye to 
ability of the changes. Not only do- evaluaUon stove to 

answer the question of how much the e 
has changed. It hopes to throw light on ^ changes 

has the blhavior cLnged? In -^at ways? Have 
been good or had? Has the changed behavior been adeq 
meet tlie demands of the situation? ^oio/iinsted girl 

Consider the case of Jane Johnson 
described in Principle 24 of Chapter • g observable 
the teacher, and Jane were able to her 

changes in Jane’s behavior. She begM 6 ^jj^igcuously. 
temper. She ceased to talk loudly an o s . active in 

Her manner and style of dress in^rove . . ^ working 

community work and assumed the visible changes in 

in the principal’s office at school. Were e Obviously, 

Jane’s behavior the only modifications j ob- 

there were many other changes occumng. 
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servable changes in manner, dress, speech, association and re- 
lation with others, duties, and responsibilities, there had to be 
the growth of new attitudes, the acceptance of different ideas, 
the creation of fresh interests, and the development of emo- 
tional control and adjustment These are the intangible, less 
easily measurable elements in Jane’s behavior with which 
evaluation is concerned. 

Evaluation in educational work encompasses a wide range 
of human activity. It includes the processes and methods by 
which growth in the physical, mental, emotional, and social 
areas of development are recorded and appraised. It is the 
part of the teachers work which is concerned with the effect 
of school experiences upon pupils. 


Cl. The Progress of Pupils Is Evaluated in Terms of Sound 
Educational Objectives* 

Against what criteria is the evaluation of pupil progress to 
be made? The ans\ver to the question when stated directly is: 
the cducaUonal objectives to be achieved. Evaluation of pupil 
progress then becomes the process of gathering, examining, and 
in cipreting the evidence of the success pupils have attained 
m reaching the goals toward which they have been striving. 

n lapler V it was shown that the objectives toward which 
the work of the school is directed stem from the philosophy 
^ educational program. Objectives, moreover, 
K\e cen e ned as certain desirable changes in the behavior 
pupi o e achieved through the educational activities and 
(^niculum) provided and directed by the school, 
tlifv Xn n°i teachers and pupils go about their ^vo^k, 
i the purposes toward which they are 

nVnlnn?.:! actmtics and cxpcricnces included in the cur- 
nmA P'^ucc tlie kind of behavior in pupils which is 

achieved. Within such a 
cx-aluation operates. It func- 
Uons widim Uie bounds of the educational philosophy, is 
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guided and directed by the purposes wUch shape 
lum of the school, and is concerned with - 

tent to which the school is reaching its goa ^ •? 

the behavior of the children it serves. Eva nation, , 
integral part of the teaching-learning process an may 

designed .0 »,e, -ny 

growth, including the child’s mental, emobona , p y ’g ^ 
Social development. It is imperative that the 
in terms of specific and observable behavior ra ^ 

generalities. Translating goals into observa ® What 

quires the student teacher to answer such jp jjow 

las a child do when he gets along ^JoTsapu^ 
does a child achieve status in his peer group. -when he 

learn to assume responsibility? V^at does a P“P . , . jg 
whs effectively iWth his group? How does ^ f 
draw conclusions from data? What does a pupil do when 
learns to communicate thought? nf ounih’ 

It is also important that goals be define m future, 

lives and present needs rather than be projec „g earners. 

It is gratifying to prepare are Uving here 

and citizens of tomorrow; but the boys g ^ tomorrow 
and now. They wiU not exist in a ''a™'™ 
comes-their present needs demwd to ® ’ fgjjn Nation of 

repeatedly, another important factor m 

desirable outcomes is the establishment g , .^^y^gs are 
attained by the particular pupik for w oro . program 
determined. The development of a soim PP pupils, 

relates to goals which are within reasona e retention of 

Too often beginning teachers test ^ jj,at otlier ob- 

aubject matter-important as it is-and as . [^adequate, 

jectives are being achieved. Such pracUce i learning 

It requires a broad program of of attitudes, 

hi the many areas 'involved in sbAls. Tl.e 

Knowledge and understandmgs, and , i behavior and 

‘ranslaUon of objectives into terms of observ 
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the employment of a broad approach to evaluation do not 
assure the adequate appraisal of pupil growth. They are, how- 
ever, necessary first steps without which adequate evaluation is 
impossible. Not only are the processes prerequisite to adequate 
evaluation, but they operate to foster effective teaching. In 
other words, by loiowing the kind of pupil behavior desired and 
the results aclieved in attaining it, the teacher can help pupils 
develop the abilities, the understandings, the attitudes, and 
the values they need. Nevertheless, after goals have been es- 
tablished, clarified, and defined, there still remains the problem 
of devising means for discovering the degree to which the 
achievement of the purposes is being realized. There is no easy 
solution to the problem. 


62. Standardized Tests Are Valuable Tools of Evaluation. 

Teachers use tests probably more than any other educational 
measunng device. Perhaps the most common purpose of 
eac ers in giving tests has been to arrive at some estimate of 
ow niuc e pupil has learned, in order to issue him a grade. 
Histoncally teachers have measured pupil growth by deter- 
frn knowledge gained and the subject matter learned 

firt ^ssroom experiences. Concentration upon such educa- 
tends to overemphasize the importance of 
snpofi™ °*™^tion in the curriculum. It is well for the pro- 
nnfl nF realize the importance of these outcomes 

vram nf ^ ™ determining them. In a sound pro- 

eonnllv however, recognition is taken of other 

attitnZx:^™^^ outcomes, such as development of values, 
in and of the help which tests can give 

changes 

^ Principle 23 of Chapter IV. standardized tests 
and non *» understand the educational needs 

^dizedTF of 

s well suited to the evaluation task at hand requires 
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some knowledge of the principal characteririics of good tests. 
Probably the most important ‘Jaractenstro ^ 
validity. A test is said to be vahd if meant to 

what it is designed to measure. For of 

measure arithmetic knowledge and shi is ° and skill in 

mechanical aptitude. It is a valid test «f ^wledg 
arithmetic if it actually measures that P*"us a lest is 
and skiU and not some other ability or trai . Th 
valid for a specific purpose. Furthermore, degree to 

purpose with a specific 8^°“? test may have high 

which it achieves its proposed pt^ vj-hr for another, and 
vaUdity for one purpose, slightly less forj““tlj„etic 

practically none for still another i.. tpj. die purpose 

test referred to above may v^hdity f 

of ranking a group of may have less validity 

total achievement in arithmetic, b ^.^Lvement of upper- 
for measuring the at, vt"as°crJi-t: 

grade pupils. It may have httle, ii y> cnbiect, 
ing among high school P^P*^® ^®g\teinment of specific ob- 
A valid test, then, measures m ^ possible for a 
jectives of instruction. Since this ^ carefully 

teacher to form a concept of the pupils are sup- 

inspecting its content in relation ,. j,.„ indicated is what 
posed to have learned. The type o jg 5 ts are validated 

is known as curricular validity. the test witli the com- 

in several ways. One way is to co p , method is to use 
mon elements of several other 1“ ' courses of study. A 

the elements common to severa e jjja judgment of 

third and most common mediod is to scour 
citpcrts in the field. , ^ teacher to believe m 

It is perfectly proper for die istahe. however, to 

measuring a knowledge of facts. test of all the 

assume that such a measuremen « ‘ A test is no 

changes produced dirough “ JJng and “ 

a valid measure of die results f ^ die desired oh- 
measures only the tools required for attain g 
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the employment of a broad approach to evaluation do not 
assure the adequate appraisal of pupil growth. They are, how- 
ever, necessary first steps without which adequate evaluation is 
impossible. Not only are the processes prerequisite to adequate 
evaluation, but they operate to foster effective teaching. In 
other words, by knowing the land of pupil behavior desired and 
the results achieved in attaining it, the teacher can help pupils 
develop the abilities, the understandings, the attitudes, and 
the values they need. Nevertheless, after goals have been es- 
tablished, clarified, and defined, there still remains the problem 
of devising means for discovering the degree to which the 
achievement of the purposes is being realized. There is no easy 
solution to the problem. 

62. Standardized Tests Are Valuable Tools of Evaluation. 

Teachers use tests probably more than any other educational 
measuring device. Perhaps the most common purpose of 
teachers in giving tests has been to arrive at some estimate of 
how much the pupil has learned, in order to issue him a grade. 

istorically, teachers have measured pupil growth by deter- 
mming the knowledge gained and the subject matter learned 
rom c assroom experiences. Concentration upon such educa- 
outcomes tends to overemphasize the importance of 
skills and information in the curriculum. It is well for the pro- 
spective teacher to realize the importance of these outcomes 
and ot &e use of tests in determining them. In a sound pro- 
gram o evaluation, however, recognition is taken of other 
I outcomes, such as development of values, 

^ u es, and interests, and of the help which tests can give 
m eva uating the progress pupils make in attaining such 
changes m behavior. 

As indicated in Principle 23 of Chapter IV, standardized tests 
are o v ue in learning to understand the educational needs 
^^^^^phshments of boys and girls. The selection of stand- 
ar e tests well suited to the evaluation task at hand requires 
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Standardized Tests Are Valuable Joois u, 

some knowledge of the ^test is its 

Probably the most ^portent c • • mcasiiro 

validity. A test is said to bo vah to 

what it is designed to yp is^not a valid test of 

measure arithmetic knowledge . yiowledgo and skill in 

mechanical aptitude. It is a vali particular knowledge 

arithmetic if it actually or frait. Thus, a test is 

and skill and not some otlicr a ' jt jg valid for that 

valid for a speciGc purpose. ^ ^yy^en imd to tire degree to 
purpose with a specific group o ^ test may have high 

which it achieves its P'°P°f*^.rt^'\^s validity for another, and 
validity for one purpose, shgnt y Tlius, the arithmetic 

practically none for still 5 ygh validity for the purpose 

test referred to above may children in order of their 

of ranking a group of p,ut it may have loss validity 

total achievement in aritlun® I^^gtic achievement of uppor- 
for measuring the S®“®* if any, validity for discriminat- 
grade pupils. It may have same subject, 

ing among high school pup attainment of specific ob- 

A valid test, then, ^ jj,is is true, it is possible for a 
jectives of instruction- m ^ validity of a test by carefully 
teacher to form a concep to what the pupils arc sup- 

inspecting its type validity indicated is what 

posed to have learned. Standardized tests are validated 

is known as curricular v compare the test with i' 

_ nr... wav ro 1 , 


15 Known as cum'-- — jg comt''-*-' wiin the com- 

in several ways. One ''''y tests. Another method is to iiso 
mon elements of severa^^ ^gsts or courses of sUidy. A 

the elements common gtjiod is to secure the judgment of 

third and most common 

experts in the field. student teacher to believe io 

It is perfectly g£ facts. It is a mistake, however, 

measuring a knowle ^^^ggrement is a valid test of all 
assume that such “ „ji a unified experience. A test Is 
changes produced of ma^ng and learning 

a valid measure of required for attaining i},^ 

measures only the 
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jectives. Valid measurements and evaluations include, for 
example, the ability to apply the facts learned in order to 
demonstrate successful achievement of the changes produced 
by the learning situation. 

Another important characteristic of a test is reliability. If a 
test measures faithfully and consistently whatever it is intended 
to measure, it is said to be reliable. For example, if a standard- 
ize English test is given a second time to the same class and 
e pupils score in about the same relative order, the test is 
re a e. Usually, reliability is determined by securing the re- 
lationship between scores of a group of pupils on “chance 
aives of a test. One way of securing chance halves is to 
mde the test into halves by placing all odd numbered items 
numbered ones in another. The 
Dumls an^ -Ttl, ■ athninistered to the same group of 

m?aL weU related, the test would be 

first half ah If the pupils who scored high in the 

who made haU, and if those 

Itortodvonl^"’ half scored 

relationshin ev- then there would be a high degree of 

may also ife asse”fd h^'d^T f^®hability 

scores on two different £0™^^*^ relationship between 

administrations of the sam^or^ 

of correlaUon.°Such coeffi is >isuaUy expressed as a coefficient 
indicates a perfect nc “ -1.00, which 

shows that two sets '®’“‘‘°"®hip, through 0.00, wWch 

which tells that there is coLni^’r® relationship, to +1.00, 

of reliabiUty is below agreement. When a coefficient 
factory. The fnllr«.„„ ■ generally considered unsatis- 

ships are given to^ examples of some relation- 

meaning of coeffioien *of condaUonf "" “ understanding the 

■8S Heidu “ seed mental ability test. 

S yS. childrl Six to 
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Average marks in first year college and Ugh school. 
Characteristics of siblings. 

Achievement in unrelated subject. 

Political affiliations and sense of . 

Achievement in academic secondary school sub 

jects and age.' 

The coefficient of correlation between two ^ts j 

indicated, is the usual method of f ,e- 

a test. It is called a reliability coe ^ j ability in 

liability coefficient is affected by the S ^gjjjg the 

the group. If the range is fairly large ( reliability 

same). L test results svill tend to U were 

will h; higher than if the differences among the pup 

small. toil (-her should 

Other characteristics which the prospec administra- 

observe when selecting tests indu e co ’ ased for 

tion and scoring, comparability, P F ^ in 

standardization. The cost of pubhsh , Always, though, 

choosing the kinds and types of tes s publisher even 

it is wiser to select a test prepared Ity .^.r^-ment the authen- 
if its cost is slightly more than another instrumen 

ticity of which is not known. -rontlv bv the way tests 

Accuracy of test results is influenced are com- 
are administered and scored gr scoring. Direc- 

pletely invalidated by faulty i , u are prepared by the 

tions for administering and sconng, jUguld be followed 

anthor and supplied by the pu ® kg Complicated proc- 
exacUy in order to assure authenb jejuce the accuracy 

esses of administering or scoring en .yjjich is relatively 

to be attained. It is advisable to selec . jg addition to 

easy to administer and to score, as inan-hours of wor 

improving accuracy of results, saves if compan- 

The usl of testshaving equivalent forms^^s 
son of the performance of the group the reUuonships 

' The figures listed are not esact which opph* 

Stated by indicating the approximate 
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original test results is desired. Comparability of difFerent test 
forms makes such comparison easy and probably more accurate 
than use of the same form twice. 

The results obtained from administering standardized tests 
have sometimes been justifiably criticized because the tests 
have not been well adapted to the group being tested. If pupils 
have not had the kinds of backgrounds and experiences wWch 
are required to achieve success on a test, then the results do 
not accurately reflect the traits and abihties of the group. For 
example, a test standardized on a sample of children living in 
a large industrialized urban center probably cannot be adapted 
to the testing of pupils who live in a strictly rural section. The 
two groups have quite different backgrounds conditioned by 
e e^e^nces they have had in interacting with environments 
whi^ ^er m many ways. In selecting tests, careful exam- 
ma lon^ y the student teacher of the nature of the group on 
^ will help to assure more accurate 

resu s. s indicated earlier in the discussion of test validity, if 
e prospMtive teacher will examine the items of a test and 
mpare t e content with what has been studied by the pupils, 
in mal? likely to be achieved. An important factor 

nf ^ suggested inspection is to determine the kinds 

Tf W required for successful performance on the test, 

exupripn^^ pupils to be tested have not had such 

correptlJ^^^’ A interpret the meaning of the test items 

aLwert expected^o give correct 

Student is directed again to the Mental 
IZnpT K. Buros which was 

ZZ IV. The book contains 
about tpcfc c which supply valuable information 

StandaTtliV°?f provided by authors or publishers, 

thev irp r1p«* ^ purposes for which 

administpr teacher who learns to select, 

vast ’itn interpret the tests wisely has access to 

re ouse of helpful information about the achieve- 
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ments, abilities, progress, and needs of the boys and girls he 
teaches. 

63 . Teacher-Mode Tests Are Commort Hearts of Evalu- 
ation. 

Testing is one of the aspects of te^chmg^J^e^ 

of tests is helpful to the teacher m = command of 

his work, such as the development > effec- 

fundamental processes, the promotion o p^ informal 

tiveness of methods and techniques. ,. ^f testing 

teacher-made tests is by far the v^est app . ^ q„es- 

employed in the schools of today. are answer. 

tions which the tests teachers give ® ° ig the test 

Important among such questions me. “ r skills? Do 

measuring? Factual information? Acqui pnpfl’s needs? 

responses to the different items throw o" a P 
Are the results revealing condiUons c improve 

group? As the result of the test, wha growth of the 

the work of the group and to promote the gro 

individual pupils? help teachers 

The kinds of questions whi^ vtpred for various reasons, 
answer indicate that tests are admini beginnhig of an 

The teacher who administers ^ j make learning 

activity is able to use pupils’ ^ an individual 

meaningful. A diagnostic test revea s explain why h® 

pupil’s strengths and weaknesses an P instructional tools 
makes errors. Teaching-tests are esig i n^iing experience, 
to help the pupil gain the it must be properly 

If a test is to Uu its intended hurriedly jotted 

and carefully prepared. Questions tt before test time wi 
down on a piece of paper a few mm rvould be large y 

likely have little validity. Certain^. * ^tion necessary for 

ineffectual in furnishing the kind o making. 

intelligent evaluation of tlie , / specialized process 

Test construction is a time-taking, g X 
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demanding certain skills. ITie prospective teacher is not ex- 
pected to become a test expert, hut it is necessary for him to 
know the basic principles and processes involved in making a 
good test. And because of the many volumes devoted to test 
constmction, only the important general aspects of building 
tests need be presented here. For detailed suggestions the 
student is referred to the references in this volume and to other 
standard works on test construction. 

Perhaps the student teacher will be tempted to ask himself 
first whether or not he should make an essay-type or an objec- 
tive-type test. While the question will eventually have to be 
answered, it is not the wisest approach to the building of a test. 
The first consideration should be concerned with what the test 
expected to measure. Only then can the question of the 
kind of items— whether essay- or objective-type— be answered. 
Usually an outline of the purposes of the test and the areas 
to be included is the best approach. While the outline need 
should indicate the relative importance of 
the different areas and thus help in the selection of items and 
prevent heay concentration upon some phases and relative 
neglect of others. ^ 


conventional type are criticized from 
standpoints. It is known that the ambiguity and vague- 
thp and the limited sampling, tend to make 

looselv n unreliable. If essay questions are worded 

exnepfpfi^ ^uvey to the pupil what is 
tell and* d ^^^^tions begin with such words as discuss, 
Industrial n example: Discuss the causes of the 

the results of the 
W Indefinite 

and tf> \vrito indicated encourage the pupil to guess 

that some of ^ possible on the item with the hope 

credit ^ i^csponse will touch upon the topic and receive 


asfnLS ‘slid: I7l 

maae that the responses to the items represent 
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the abilities of the pupil in the whole 
limited sampling of most essay tests tends 
reliable indieators of what pupils have earn difEculties 

Finally, essay tests are eritiei^d °/j",,Jlles of 

encountered in scoring them. There ^ 5gt of English 

erroneous scoring of such tests. In one , ^ ^ selected 

composition and literature papers wa S ^ papers were 
group of teachers. At a later grades on 

again graded by the same Coupled with the prob- 

the various papers were quite diff p-._£nn to the teacher 
lem of subjecLty of scoring is the “ “ grading 

having to spend large amounts of tune and energy B 

essay-type questions. ^Prpcted against them, 

Even in the face of the cnbci j should not be aban- 

essay-type tests probably have a P jEe pupil to do 

doned. Many believe that tbetf^'/^^^Po wganize materials 
reflective thinking, to solve problem , j. be real- 

in an unusual way. The charactens c believes in this 

ized if the beginning teacher . .jj’ and learns how 

desirability, sees the inadequacy o ^j-jg^inate in evalu- 
to make good questions and ° .^hich caU for defl- 
ating the answers. For example, q ^garfy always supenor 
nitions, listings, and enumerations ar , require vague 
to the kinds of items indicated abwe, gf scoring 

discussion, explanation, and telling. ™;(Jes that are fairly 
may be reduced by P''®P®'^8.f^°”"ior outcomes desired, 
specific and direct attention to tli ) j. gf tbe incrc.asing 
The student teacher is no doub c jgg5 ggt, how- 

use and popularity of the objective- yp gf essay 

ever, resolve all the difficulUcs associated 

tests. Objective-type questions are ^ „ jimc and energy 

Tlicy are objective, and to make a valid sam- 

-at least in their scoring-and they ^ learned. On tlic 

pling of pupils’ abilities and of "d'a ^-jtruct, tend to stress 
other hand, the tests take more lime to ambiguous 

details instead of basic concepts, 
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items, and tolerate or even encourage guessing. All of the criti- 
cisms may be met, in part at least, by striving to create better 
objective-type questions. The questions need not stress inci- 
dentals or be limited to the recall of isolated facts, because it 
is possible to construct the items so that they call for the 
ability to judge, to interpret, and to apply. For example, a 
situation may be presented in a statement and then the pupil 
be asked to analyze the basic principles involved or to deter- 
mine the truth of the statement in terms of what has been 
learned. Moreover, a situation may be presented which is differ- 
ent from any encountered in the classwork, and the test 
designed to see how well the pupil can apply what he has 
learned. The extent of the development of a pupil’s abilities 
may be analyzed and determined by basing upon a single 
problem several items which call for different skills and under- 
standings. 

, most common kinds of objective-type questions which 
average prospective teacher will have occasion to use 
me u e true-false, multiple choice, completion, and matching. 

c ua y, the true-false item is a form of the alternative- 
response quesUon. Pupils ate usuaUy asped to choose between 
e a se, rig t-wrong, or yes-no situations. It is not easy to 
p epare i ems in relatively short, clear-cut statements which 
“nnf ^ y ^ single idea. Partly true or false statements or 
fc Tinf t T'^sstions have no place in a test. The idea of testing 
tn whi L ^ pupil off guard” but to determine the extent 
desired goals. In order to discourage 
^^®™ative-response tests are sometimes scored 
thp ^ ^ wrong from the right responses and ignoring 

Ire “""‘the nLber right as their 

the mpTTili research evidence to show that the rank of 

i«: Vincpfl ° u group is essentially the same when the score 

TiTT-ft rr number correct without subtracting the 

^v^ong responses. ° 

f ^ choice or selective-response item requires a pupil 
to choose the correct or best ans^ver from a list of four or five 
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possible responses which follow a direct statement or question. 

For example: 

1. There is evidence to show that mental growth: 

a. ceases at age eighteen. 

b. continues to age twenty. 

c. never ceases. 

d. continues at least until P 
is reached. 

. u rtf the statement or 
It is wise to include in the inam ° ^ reducing 

problem as much of the question as p Vesnonse is the 
the length of the "ed should he plausible, 

correct or best answer, all ot tho n response among 

Items are improved by “^tfferenrquestions and 

the others in a varied manner m cmrinff is facilitated 

never according to a fixed pattern. “ example so that the 
by following the format of the forego g tbe line 

letter or number of the pupils answer question 

at the left of the number of the yt may be easily 

numbers are kept in vertical line, a scormg key m y 
prepared and used to score the papers. simple- 

Completion questions may be pupil must 

recall or short-answer items. In ei e teachers feel 

recall rather than recognize *® adapted to some fields, 

that the completion item may be e than to others, such 

including mathematics and scienw, shows that the type 

as social studies, although general uiany areas and 

of question is highly flexible and a ap 
kinds of material. For example: 


(a) 


tet 

IK 


rial, 

_1. Howmanysidwhasadcragon 

2. The sum of jEra® the third is 

- second is tsvice the hr ^crs are: 

- three times the fust, *e n 

- (al-. Oikr:;,™^ttle^atisnowFlor. 

_3. The first naUon to sciu 
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All blanks within the items as well as the lines intended for 
the answers should be of the same length. If articles a or an 
precede a blank, they tend to act as a cue to the response. 
While a good item requires a single idea for each blank, the 
best practice permits the respondent freedom in his choice of 
words. Hence the use of statements from printed material with 
critical words omitted does not represent good practice because 
it tends to encourage mere memorization rather than basic 
imderstanding. 

The matching test requires the pupil to match the items 
sted in one column with the explanatory statements given in 
a second column. The number or letter of the correct statement 
IS written beside the item in the first column. For example: 

• 1. John Adams A. First Secretary of Treas- 

o' Oglethorpe ury of the United States. 

• exander Hamilton B. Leader of Quakers. 

C. Second President of the 
United States. 


D. Governor of Virginia. 

E. Founded Georgia colony, 
columns makes the test more difficult be- 

corrpof ^ of elimination alone will not disclose the 

ranves number of pairs to be matched usually 

areto>if.°™i ? fifteen in a good test. If long lists of items 
tests ^ grouped into different matching 

elements, sucHs matching of like 

deeds event a "'cn in history with outstanding 

imnoriant ’ accomplishments, or significant dates with 
events mixing of names, dates, 

■iifficuit to woXt,? “ matching test usually makes it 

tonrevpnt j* explanatory statements in such a way as 

toward tests tods^to f ““T 

Prnhnlilv j i complacent overconfidence. 

the fault of tl. of such an attitude is not wholly 

the teachers but partly the result of their not having 
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been made aware of the imperfections of 

and use. Consequently, they have been con improve 

upon test results and to remain aloof from efforts to impro 

which they have been need to , f ,,ned, have resulted 

of values in what has been taught ® J gf^n pupils 

in undesirable attitudes of pupik tow^d tes^^- Too P P 
fear tests because of the emphasis e solution 

performance and its relationship to prom^^^^^^^ 
lies in the direction of improving t need to 

Certainly the attitude of many educators i contribute 

be imprLd and used with prudence and * tojo 

more effectively toward *e ° ^rish to remove 

not seem likely that the demands oi „ received, 

tests entirely from educational practice indicated, 

Probably, a more widely acceptable '^;;^;e them to 

Irrl^S^tf^Sd eTultional objectives in a 
nScE „ uu. „,s 

extent to which they reveal the ° At best, tests can 

behavior which are taldng place in c i indicated, they 

only parallel the real behavior of P'^P ’ jneans reveal 

sample the behavior of boys and gir s .jests are valid to the 
the nature of the way children j. njis. They are 

extent that they reveal the real behavmr o^upj^ ^ 
reliable if tliey consistently reveal more valid 

beginning teachers assume that tes ^ condition cannot 

than the real-life experiences of pupi s- ^ fumisli a 

exist. Tlie most that may he cxpccte the learned 

quiclc way of observing and determining ‘ (..^pcriencc with 
in perhaps an even better xvay by lU evaluative 

a child. The real purpose of teste >s o _etual bclianor of 
function, which is aimed at evaluaUng the actu 
-JjO) s and girls. 
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64. Test Results Must Be Properly Interpreted and Used. 

Of what value are test results unless they are used in meeting 
the needs of pupils? A test means little in itself. Test results 
filed in cabinets or recorded, however beautifully, on record 
cards are valueless except when teachers use the information 
in their daily work with boys and girls. Sometimes the results 
of tests are misused and actually do harm to the pupils in- 
volved. Unfortunately, the results of tests in the hands of a 
misguided teacher may be used to label or brand a child who 
as imt done well as an incapable individual doomed to failure. 

^ ^ other hand, the intelligent use of tests brings into use 
e w ole matter of varying teaching to meet varying needs, 
fli rf S ^ P^°spsctive teacher to interpret test results? Do 
f pupils have learned more when he 

Inl u easier than others? Is the group 

ti'm 1 ^ ^ extensively and learning more with the par- 

student teacher overly 
stimnlaT/i^ ^hout what he is doing? Have all pupils been 
stimulated to work harder, or is the L too easy? 

oueriL^'^T"® factors indicated in the 

teapliintr^i^ others located in the various aspects of the 
are situation. For example, if standardized tests 

influencpfl^tf ^ to the questions definitely will be 

looked im ^ ^ made of the norms. When norms are 

ment thev^ indicators of superior teaching and achieve- 
and the natef teaching 

determine i ^ learning. The norms of a test do not 

more than statiSj Jn’T "‘’*’"1 

norms reflect the “ average achievement. National 

who range from dullT^l! ^^^g® g™"P® 

weU in schools which *=‘"g''‘ poorly and 

In a snppifi/v ♦ ^ impoverished, mediocre, or excellent, 

mav indicit /“'^"g-^narning situation, the naUonal norms 
rLhah e 1 “f achievement to serve as 

goal for the group. On the other hand, the use of 
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nonns as desirable objectives may establish goals far beyon 

the reach of the group. . . 

The conscientfous student teacher, who staves ^ ^ 

norm with his pupils, may or may not be exercismg g ) g 
ment, depending upon the way his group 
children L whom the test was standardized. 
terpreted norms are indicative of the success a ® 
age teaching, if the pupils have 

knowledge comparable to those on wh r„r.tnrs bem2 

ardized. Presumably, norms are more ° jjje 

equal, for the pupil of average abflity than y 
bright or duh boy or girl. , roiiriinff test 

Consider again the example of the enough to 

presented in Principle 22 of Chapter ^ r ’ graders on 
know the norm of reading comprehensi . i-giQW, at, 

the test and to judge whether the fLp^The problem 

or beyond that level of proficiency m re S’ jevel 

facing the student teacher is that of knowmg 
of performance indicated by tlie norm may How does 

mine what his sixth graders are stand- 

his poup compare ivith the pupils on w^^^ experience? 

ardized? Have they had similar bac g r- j gf questions 
Are they comparable in r'^„uces of the present 

are answered, a comparison of the perfo _ instance, it 
group to the norm is relatively memmg o 

may be that the reading comprehension because 

sixth graders should far exceed the norm st.and- 

his cliildren are mueh more eapable [ of the norm 

ardize Uie test. In that event, the mere ac ii j],o other 

docs not represent desirable progress in re. abilities 

hand, if the reverse situation exists wi i rosp student s 

of the two groups, tlie attainment of Uio no t or even 
pupils may^ep’riient very saUsfactory ^rfo^®”" 
superior achievement in reading ' - .Uustrated in the 

Interpretation of indnadual performan 
*ame example by the cases of Sue and ja). 
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reading comprehension was at the norm is not sufficient infor- 
mation to interpret her performance adequately. It is necessary 
to relate present performance tto other factors such as ability 
in order for the student of teaching to make an intelligent 
interpretation of Sue’s test results in reading. Similarly, it is 
not correct to interpret Jay’s reading comprehension as sub- 
normal because he is a sixA grader who is comprehending at 
fifth grade level. Accurate interpretation of Jay’s test results is 
made in terms of his abilities, behavior, and background of 
experience. 

Probably no test or series of tests can diagnose the behavior 
of individual pupils well enough to replace the judgment of 
teachers who know the children. Certainly the foregoing dis- 
cussion makes it clear that a test score alone is insufficient 
information for the making of an adequate diagnosis of a pnpi^ ® 
behavior. It should not be assumed, however, that test results, 
may not be used to indicate pupils’ achievement in sufficient 
detail to permit discovery of weaknesses and to analyze the 
underlying causes of error. Generally speaking, nearly every 
achievement test, whether essay, objective, standardized, or 
er-made, can be made to serve some diagnostic purpose, 
the tests which the prospective'teacher makes, for example, 
can e constructed to give evidence of such behavior as the 
^ eve opment of verbal skills, the formulation of attitudes, th® 
data, the location of information from various 
®°niprehension and understanding of direc- 
wliiVT. iT \ sampling the mastery of subject matter, 

f ^ traditional strength, standardized achieve- 

cnnli L assist the student of teaching in evaluating 

and sodaUtaS.'^”' competence, critical thinking, 

usefulness is the indication that tests 
weaknesses of pupils, and of their 
n^rt "“"V “o^h for the begin- 

■ -A 1 7 ^ •J'U knowledge that his group or an 

md.v.dual m .t made a high or low score by comparison wi* 
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others. It is such use of test results that has become 

with the educational philosophy of this vo urn , 

vances the belief that a pupil’s curriciJum is P 

needs and capacities and related to his “‘“f 

detailed the analysis of the pupil’s ^nd 

errors, the greats is the teacher’s opportumty to guide 

direct his learning and development. 

65. Evaluation Uses Many Kinds of Information. 

The behavior of hoys and girls is Equally 

times it is difficult to understand and in erp ’ ^ ^ which 

plex and difficult are some of the ffiatil of 

it is necessary to use in making an a great 

ffie modifications which fhTbeeinning teacher who 

amount of information IS needed by tn .i,, .Vp Hnd quan- 

seeks to evaluate adequately ”1* jn *e pV 

tity. and nature of the changes which take place m p t- 

b.. ™ ».» .f 

the information necessary obser^atiras of hoys and 

made toward attaining desired goals. , nroeram afford 

girls in the daily acUvities of the educational pjoja^^ 
the student of teaching many oppo im throw 

ress being made. Sociometric _ gnt of children, 

light on Uie social and emotional 

Similarly, aptitude tests, interest and p anecdotal 

studies, various Jdnds of records, in»g^_ 
type, and conferences and intcrvici contribution to 

teachers, and even other persons— a nlace in pupils- 

make toward evaluating the changes a n g especially to 
The student is referred to ^’“P^different methods listed 
Tnnciple 23, for a discussion of the j standing and inlcr- 
ahovc and of tlieir application to diat tlic principles 

Preting of children’s bchawor. It is “cP™ , ‘ complete anal- 
of die present chapter vs-iU not be considered co 1 
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ysis of evaluation and measurement. Rather, they must be 
coupled with the methods and techniques described in Chapter 
IV if the student of teaching is to do an adequate job of evalu- 
atmg the progress of the pupils he teaches. 

Perhaps an illustration of the application of the principles 
and materials of the two chapters will make clear what the 
student is asked to do in deahng with his problems of evalu- 
ation The example comes from the work of a supervisor m the 
schools of Lexington, Kentucky. Many kinds of measurement 
and evaluation are utihzed by the teachers in determining the 
extent of the achievements of the pupils and in evaluating the 
results of their work with the boys and girls they teach. The 
supervisor and the elementary teachers of the system have been 
focusing their attention upon ways of evaluatmg intangibles in 
the teachmg-leaming situation which do not lend themselves 
easily to objective measurement. The teachers have become 
coMerned about the results they are achieving with pupils along 
su nes as participation in group activities, development of 
in erest in the work at hand, willingness to share, ability to 



DATE 

GROUP 

PARTICIPATION 

INTEREST IN 

WORK 

WILLINGNESS TO 

SHARE 

ABILITY TO WORK 

INDEPENDENTLY 

BROAD INTERESTS 

LEADERSHIP 

Self- 

Centered- 

Needs 

Direction 

Generous 

Introverted 

Colorless 

All-Round 

Student 

1 
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vv 

vvv 



< 

< 

< 

< 

< 

Charles 



V 

V 

vv 

vvv 



Tommy 




vvvv 


vvvv 



Ruby 









Terry 




vv 

vv 

vv 

vv 

VV 

vv 
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GROUP PARTICI- 
PATION 

1. Offers suggestions 
and information 
during group dis- 
cussion 

2. Volunteers for 
group jobs 

3. Listens while oth- 
ers talk 


WILLINGNESS TO 
SHARE 

|l. Takes only his fair 
share of the teach- 
er s and the 
group’s time 
2. Shares materials 
with group 
[3, Respects ideas of 
others 


broad interests 

1. Reads more and 
better books 

2. Participates in 
more varied group 
activities 

3. Feels responsibil- 
ity of citizenship 

readership 

1. Works well with 


INTEREST IN 

WORK 

1. Contributes to dis- 
cussions 

2. Uses reference 
materials 

S- Brings materials 
from home for 
group use 

4. Attempts con- 
struction work 


ABILrrY TO WORK 

INDEPENDENTLY 

ll. Shows confidence 
in his ability to do 
the work 

2. Completes assip- 
ments with a mini- 
mum of help 

3. Finds worthwhile 
occupation for 

free time 


others 

2. Helps make new 
pupils welcome 

3. Makes a good ^ 
committee chair- 
man 

4. Does not insist 
that bis own plans 
be accepted 

5. Makes wise 
choices of stu- 
dents to execute 
committee plans 



Work independently, development of -jQf.tcachcr-pupfi 

ity to exercise leadership. Throng i improved ways 

planning, tlie group has been able pigurc 5 illus- 

of evaluating pupil groudh. Tlie device shown b 
trates ll,e simplicity of tlie mcUiod. j ^harac- 

Each time the behavior of a child exhibits any 
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teristics listed on the chart in Figure 5, a check mark is placed 
opposite his name in the column headed by the factor to be 
evaluated. Such a procedure furnishes a kind of profile of each 
individual, since the array of check marks opposite his name 
gives some indication of the nature of his development. A brief 
descriptive summary of each case is recorded at the extreme 
right side of the chart. The record of the dates covered by the 
period of evaluation furnishes a base line for estimating prog- 
ress. The technique has been used at some grade levels by both 
the teachers and the pupils. During a period of time, a teacher 
and a pupil make separate evaluations of the progress made. 

t^ e end of the evaluation period, they compare findings, 
estimate progress, and decide what further efforts are required.* 
e example serves to bring together several principles of 
evaluation to which attention has been called. A base line 
is established— it is the beginning date of obser- 
which point progress is measured. A period of 
determined— the lime included between the be- 
^ finding dates. The establishment of base lines and 
evahint«° ^''^^nation add definiteness and tangibility to the 
bilitv IS ^ teacher and pupils. Further tangi- 
Finallv t -f 1 , ^ profile made by the array of check marks, 
both teao^ defined in terms of real behavior which 

and HirPff ^ pupils can understand and observe. Needs 
asnects nf ^ 1 , indicated by those specific 

in order tn h which the child should acquire or modify 
“ “ weU-developed individual. 

Evaluation of Pupil Progress Is a Co-operative Process. 

and r>iir,?l • lu ^fiufifimed as is participation by the teacher 
Klg ^ f ^ teaching-leann^g .ituatio. 

6 mer or not change in behavior has occurred 

Supcroirfon, Didcey, Frank G., Basic Principles of 

H , Amencan Book Company, New York. 1953, pp. 254-256. 
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can be done by tbe teacher and the pupU. 

nature and dirLdon of the moMeatrons " h^ve^^aten 

plaee involves all going to evaluate 

trators. Actually, the persons involved are a § § 

the progress of pupils, whether or M evaluation, 

forded for formal parUcipation m 

Excluding others except the P"P^ school-home 

ness of evaluation stunts the grOAfl^ ^ 

relations and prevents receipt of the ^sLs 

sons may give Including them builds group spmt anO 

the making of more valid judgments. progress their 

Including parents in the evalua on effectiveness of 

children make in school serves to mcreas ^ participate 

the learning situation. To be sure, parents " P^^^„„^ble 
in evaluating aE the activities of pupils, an 
to expect such participation. On the other tod^ey c^^ 
plan the kinds of behavioral the criteria by 

children to achieve and assist me ,,,jped. Having had 
which the progress of the j the evaluation of 

a part in the determination of goals ]i]ze\y to mis- 

pupils’ progress toward them, paren a 

unLrstLd^Ind criticize the °f the"^ type 

been excluded. Moreover, parental p ^ toward 

indicated orients the educational rune more efficient 

the program of the school and thereby creates 
total learning situation for the chi ■ „„.,i,,nfinE their work 
Enlisting the participation of pupi formulate goals 

and progress assists and encourages i , objectives, 

of their own and to plan intelligen y , jjqq to the cduca- 
One of tlie principal contributions o assisting them to 

tion of boys and girls is tiie help i P conditions wliid' ^ 
lf*nm 1... onrl imotovc til «cffililished 
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be viewed by all concerned as a constructive process aimed at 
improving learning. 

The participation of pupils in evaluation develops their abil- 
ities to become increasingly self-directive. As the pupil matures, 
he should play an increasingly important part in the evaluation 
of his development and in the analysis of his strengths and 
weaknesses. The value of the foregoing statements becomes 
tipparent when the type of evaluative technique described in 
Principle 65 (of this chapter) and illustrated in Figure 4 is 
applied to self-evaluation by pupils. If, as suggested, a pupil 
learns to apply the technique to his own activity and behavior 
and finds, perhaps with the help of the teacher, that he is not 
learning to work independently, he has discovered for himself 
a basic need for improvement. The fact that he has himself 
discovered the need is significantly important because it is now 
a need of which he is truly cognizant and not merely one called 
to his attention by the teacher. This is not to say that the 
rwclation of needs by teachers is unimportant. Rather, it means 
t lat le evaluation by pupils of their activities and experiences 
in terms of personal Ifie ^oals makes the pupils increasingly 
able to determine their needs and to plan ways of meeting 
cm. ertainly the goals of pupils differ, and each pupil must 
a ’c into consideration his own particular objectives and the 
egrec to which he is achieving them. Moreover, he must 
re a © sue i actors to his preferred activities, as these become 
mcanmg u ^vithin the framework of his plans for the future, 
bcu-cvaluabon becomes more and more necessary to determin- 
ing sa ^ actor) acliievcment as boys and girls progress toward 


le co-operative evaluation of pupil progress helps all con- 
ceme o ju go the wortli of individual activities in terms of 
persona goa s and of broader social objectives and purposes. 
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67. Evaluation of Pupil Progress Is a Continuous, Recur- 
rent Process. 

Evaluation is not an end in itself-it 
The progressive development of the pupi is 1 ^ 

t. ft'e ‘‘i’i 

mentary or which is postponed unti evaluations 

period of activity is relatively £(, „ot permit 

make possible a review of eiq?®nence ^ ^^^ss. On the 
the experience to be improved whil P may 

other hand, evaluation which is contmuou pupil 

he directed toward the nature of objec ^ direction 

development. It has been stated that t e na amount of 

of the change in behavior are as impo die kinds of 

change itself. Effective evaluation de^irabiUty in light 

objectives to be attained in terms or extent 

of pupils’ needs, interests, and abilities, as weU as 
to which the goals have been reached. , , ^vision are 

Continuous evaluation implies tha app . process. As 
included as integral parts of the teac mg of needs, 

such, the procedures must provide or aotivities and ex- 

the formulation of objectives, the stu ^ gj,d learning, 

periences in light of sound principles o objectives, 

the determmation of the extent of “tt^ nbiectives themselves, 
and the analysis of the adequacy o ® cycle if evaluation 
This procedure must recur in a „ and learning in 

is actually to improve the quality o e 

the school. . , nrospectivc teacher 

By employing continuous aming experiences by 

IS able to improve the quality of ’ , unnccessaij’ overlap- 

preventing waste of time and cIFor progress a 

ping and duplication. Constant comp^J^ status of tbe 
exety stage of the learning process ''’>“£,0 student teacher to 
at tile beginning of an activity enab progress is being 

determine whether continuous or spo” P £j(.a(e the need 

Tlie lack of continuous progress 
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for discarding some types of experience and replacing them 
with those of greater worth. In Ais way time and energy are 
conserved and profitless busy work is eliminated. Thus, to eval- 
uate only at the end of an activity does not always reveal what 
has taken place. It may be diat the pupil had an advanced 
knowledge of the activity in die beginning and needed another 
kind of experience, or he may have frittered away his time 
until he knew the evaluation was to occur and then attempted 
to conceal his waste of time. Probably, terminal evaluation of 
the type indicated is most helpful in formulating next steps and 
in planning future activities. 

If the student of teaching is actually to improve the teaching- 
learning situation to a significant degree, and if this improve- 
ment is to be of real and lasting value, then it is necessary to 
make continuous studies of the needs of pupils and of the 
extent to which these needs are being met. Provision must also 
e ma e for meeting the needs. Continuous evaluation permits 
etermmtion of the points at which activities and experiences 
cease to e profitable in meeting the needs of pupils, and assists 
in the redirection of the program. 


68. Marks Should Reflect the Attainment of Objectives. 

Vl ^ ^ Harry? U I fail him, what has 

-tiTv ° ^ Nancy? If I pass her, what has she 

Ac o t 1 . ™^irks? What is the pinpose of marking? 

*'cfn I try to make the pupils in my group little 

smndardaed products'? Which is mom import^t Harry's 

’• ^ 1 . sleep or the arithmetic knowledge 

pr^nbed m the course of study? 

M*c some of the apparently simple questions which 

raise such big problems for students of teaching. Actually, there 
are no smg e or simple answers to the questions. Moreover, 
\o umcs cen \vritten about the basic problems involved 

m mar ng. le present discussion, however, is concentrated 
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upon some of the basic elements concerned with marks and 

. . Sr'*'"' ‘Sfzf SV-SS t 

his parents how well he is succeed g. ’ -i, concerning 

vehicle for conveying ideas to parents ^ P abbreviation 

school success, even though the mark IS me J convey 

of the ideas themselves. While the 

ideas to parents, to pupils, and even grades do 

school’s estimate of the pupils ac f the estimate, 

not give assurance of the validity or J^^IXrmation to 
Furthermore, marks usually communi achievement may 

parents or pupils concerning ways in which achievem 

be improved. „i,imrpn to greater learning 

Marks are used to stimulate chid 
effort and to motivate behavior. It tn cj. 

realized fully with every pupil, would 
tion concerning the positive values encourage 

veals, however, that in practice discourage 

pupils to exert their best efforts, and y jjgnderson, who 
them. Consider, for example, the cMe o pi-ade five. Her 

is having difficulty with arithmetic s ^ comparative 

teacher continues to issue low ® brighter members of 
estimates of Mary’s achievement vntn probably will never 
the group. Try as hard as she can ary ^ ^ hence she 
achieve at the same level as her bng F There is evidence 
must be satisfied ivith an inferior raung. discouraged 

though that Mary is not satisfied, but i 

and is making only a token effort to George Robert. 

In the same group svitli Mary ^,Uy and easily 

George is a bright boy who f„^“„ccissar.ly mo';- 

leams the arithmetic sldlls. His succcs „ ords, his 

vating him to acquire the P™P'^'‘^.'’“ c j mark as 
sdiolarship svill assist him to attain t^m > 8 die excellent 
in itself, but he is not interested m acq b rating is 
Iniowlcdgc of arithmetic winch is '' 

*wpposcd to indicate. 
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Stated in another way, the need for marks to stimulate pupil 
effort is based upon the assumption that pupils do not wish to 
imdergo the experiences provided for them by the school. To 
some extent the assumption is true. Teachers have resorted to 
the controls exemplified by marks to force pupils to participate 
in predetermined learning activities, to learn subject matter 
prescribed in advance, and slavishly to follow dictated courses 
of study. Under the whiplash of threatened failure or the pres- 
sure of the publicly announced honor roll, both slow and bright 
pupils have been urged to greater efforts. Thus, in actuality the 
use of marks in the ways indicated has served the same purposes 
as the cane and the paddle. 

Hence, the claim that marks motivate pupils in proper ways 
has to be examined critically. What is more, an educational 
program which has to depend upon the extrinsic motivation 
or devices such as marks to gel pupils to work is open to criti- 
ci^ concerning its character and quality. A sound, strong 
sctal program furnishes its own motivation. 

The most valid use of marking is to help the pupil, his 
^acher, and ^s parents to discover his strong and weak points. 

nee at information is known, then a program designed to 
meet the pupil’s needs may be intelligently planned. Moreover, 
1 is 0 y in light of such facts that the pupil’s experiences and 
e r^ects of the school program can be sensibly organized to 
pr^ e optimum conditions for assuring continuous progress, 
e s u ent teacher is undoubtedly familiar with several 
including, perhaps, percentages, letter grades, 
desenpUve terms, check lists, or class rank. Probably the oldest 
^ percentage method, which is rapidly being re- 
«.«it i * ^ erent weaknesses of the system are almost too 

♦t « 1 ^ repeated here. It seems sufficient to say that 

asic wea esses include the need for teachers to make 
i^^irninations of the values involved and the 
assump jon that the difference between consecutive per- 
cen ages a i erent points on the scale from 0 to 100 are cquah 
For example, the difference bctxveen 19 and 20 is not cquiva- 
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lent to the difference between 95 and 96, even though teachers 
apparently consider the differences to be equal- 
Letter grades and descriptive terms 
ular. Usually the letter grade system is built upo P 

scale-A, B, C, D, and F. Similarly, the desenpUve tems^av ^ 

been made to reflect five '^g^ement of the 

Good. Poor, and Failure. Sometimes ^ 

terms is reduced to three, or even to > Pag 

Satisfactory. Unsatisfactory, and g g tgnns do not 

Many school people argue that su^ esc p ggggtively 

reveal the evaluation of pupd pmg'^u y 

than letter grades. _ . j Unco estima- 

In order to introduce more refinemen ^gggj. gsts 

tions of progress more upon l’^l'“'?°fjatter%re employed, 
of traits and abilities, as well as subj®a ag 

The matter of ranking a fairly larg § school, or even 
the areas of learning included in the e e ^ {g gg at- 

on the secondary level, is nearly too ^ While class rank 

tempted successfully by todays busy ea schools have not 
is used in some high schools, the elementary schools 

been inclined to adopt the practice. pupils, teachers. 

The interpretation placed upon . g^gt a mark is an 

and parents is important. Thwe is no gggguse it cannot be 
inadequate informational device, simp " stems from the 

intelligently interpreted by anyone. , , which represents 

fact that the mark is actuaUy a =‘"8’® g-aniple, what do^ 
numerous values of different types. graac 

ffie mark of 73 mean for Mary Henderson t. pg 

girl referred to earlier? Does it me. ‘ study or of thos 
Mnt of all the arithmetic skiUs in dm c^r toward the 

included on tiic final test? Were Mary ‘ j ^ to capacit)' 
"otk and Uie fact Uiat she tried hard and understand- 

included in Mary’s grade of TS por oo" soli-ing word pro • 
iag and mastery of different skills such a ... pgg cent 

lems and understanding number concep 

leiel? 
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George Roberts, who was in Mary's group in arithmetic, 
made 95 per cent. George will remain the highest in the class 
without having to do more work if the others, who were all 
below him, do not raise their scores beyond his on the retest 
and if he scores as high as he did at first. Does George's mark 
mean high achievement on an absolute scale, or in relation to 
the achievement of the group? Does it mean he has attained 
high achievement in relation to his own abihty? The score of 
95 per cent standing alone does not say. 

In another school, Henry Rogers received a B in English 
composition. Is Henry’s achievement at the B level in all as- 
pects of the work, including sentence structure, use of vocab- 
u ary, spelling, and punctuation? What elements determine 
B-level work? Was the B grade a measure of Henry’s progress 
orn w nre he was in English composition at the last grading 
penod, or of his achievement compared to others in the group 
on e final test? The B on Hemy’s report does not answer 

the Olipstinnc •' V 


niarks represent equivalent achievement when 
of ‘«a<*ers? For example, would the B grade 

V,., n "X Rogers have been an A or a C if it had been issued 
y no er teacher? Research shows that the difference in 
marhmg s andards among teachers is as great as a whole letter 
Ltat 11 cent in a pet- 
ards of dWo™. “ variation among the stand- 

uuDils thp instance, in a school with capable 

are in a likely to be much higher than they 

the second s h 'T'' children. An A, for example, in 

Obviously equivalent only to a C in the first. 

marks thLselveTand^^^ -f 

no wav of into pupils, parents, and even teachers have 

ing wL faithTo'puUn'’|jfe„f ® Rotermin- 

mmb mran fabecamrir understanding what 

T miiltmU Smgle mdex is being used to describe 

P come. A single index will give an intelligent 
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Indication only of a unit outcome or 
outcomes which are identical. The F^^ab^ « shght 
outcomes would be identical in so comp of the 

the education of a child. Moreover, e ]hnited to 

child in any subject area such as ^ me i ^ aocurate 

a single outcome. For example, d th P others, one 

in certain arithmetic processes and indicate the 

mark, even though it is an average, n 

differences in achievement. . the as- 

The competitive markmg system pupils are 

sumption that the ahiUty and fPP® J foundation of the 
equivalent. The assumption is, m lac , „,„,idne system, 
motivating force underlying the tra no . one pupil’s 
The system is geared to the business o ^f seeking to get 
achievement with that of the others, u ^ inherent 

the pupil to work up to the the obvious falseness of 

fairness in the system is ® no two pupils are 

the underlying basic assumption. C X tiip.vement, and 
alike in ability and background for academm acme ^ 
of those who differ gready, the „eat an effort is 

the high level of the others no matter h ^ jojop 

exerted. The situation is analogous to req jo 

over a high-jump bar set at a to y >g and thus 

not have the abiUty will never be able to try 

are doomed to constant failure no matt 
to make the jump. , . nghly coinpetiti''e 

Some students of teaching assume , jj£g^ because corn- 
grading system effectively prepares or jajj living- In the 
petition is believed to be a basic force i to desire to 

fct place, it may be said that training educational 

win at the expense of others is not a unequals is 

goal. As pointed out earlier, the jgne, and does no 

unfair, is a violation of sound mental “yg^^^oes. Those chil- 
tecognize the principles of individual become them 

dren who receive high marks may n v joteover, tlicy may 

sole means of gaining status in the group. 
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become intellectual snobs. On the other hand, those children 
who are not academically capable and who consistently receive 
low marks do not become active competitors for long. They 
soon learn that they are going to lose every time and begin 
to concentrate on saving face and reinforcing their concept 
of self. 

The school, however, does not properly fulfill its role by 
creating an environment of false security in which children 
become unable to adjust adequately to reality. There is ample 
opportunity for the application of competition in the school 
program. There is nothing undesirable in teaching children to 
work hard and play hard to win according to the rules. And 
there is nothing wrong in winning. What is needed is proper 
orientation and emphasis in the training a 0 orded children 
along the hnes indicated. Boys and girls need to learn that 
0 ers can perform some activities and develop some skills in 
ways wWch they themselves cannot. Such realizations are prop- 
er y ma e the bases of wholesome respect for others, rather 
-iim” ® self-pity. Furthermore, children need 

,1^ scoyering the activities they can learn to perform well 
f 1 develop to acceptable levels of achieve- 

ctrnT^'fT such aspects of personality provides 

vation for many boys and girls and assists them in 
mg a concept of self that is acceptable and wholesome. 

which has been done reveals no quick, 
pfFnrlc hr, ^ solutions to the problems of marking. The 
mhirp ^ need to concentrate upon the inherent 

extrinsic deW«rand'me°^ pupil progress, and not upon the 
c nieans usually used to approximate an 

not whoth ^ The important question, then, is 

terms but wTi ^ P^^'^^ntages, letter grades, or descriptive 
FundnmpTit 11^ character of the evaluation to be made. 

in til % problems of marking which are summar- 

wliipli cim?l statements are not problems concerning 

° problems basically con- 

e needs and abilities of boys and girls, tlie objec- 
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lives of the educaUonal program, and the progress pupils have 
made toward achieving tlieir goals. , 

Intelligent marking by the J of his 

when he understands the needs, behavior) 

pupils, when he identifies the purpo ( ^ ^ j experiences 

which are to be achieved through the ac ^ pupils 

provided, and when he determines the pr g /_„]poses and 

in aequi;ing the desired changes i" behav o (p^ose^^^ ^ 
objectives). Probably, no single mark or sy gs 

adequate— or best. Perhaps a changed 

as a differentiation of the component | of the 

pupil behavior, is required for adequate evalua 
progress a pupil makes in school. 

69. Readiness Is the Basis of Promotion. ^ jovel- 

If the curriculum of the school were , .jjygj of boys and 
oped in terms of, the needs, interests, an of marking 

girls, students of teaching would have n P 
or promotion. That is to say, if going oreanized in a broad, 
participation in educational j j without time and 

unified senes about basic needs, provi promo- 

suhject-matter restrictions, then gra es, ,^ould have no 
tions would have no place. The reason growing, 

place is that children would be lea™*”?- pattem especially 
and maturing in a continuous, progre , terms of then 
designed to meet their needs and deve p 

abihties. Unc never been achieved- 

The ideal outlined above probably education. Many 

or even elosely approximated— in m , , as long as o 
educators believe that it never cm be a otganiza- 

graded school is maintained, at eas then there wou 

lional pattem. If there were no S' ’^^ould merely con- 
he no need to fail or promote a . by his educational 

«nue to work to obtain the goals deteOT g^^gdiate-umt plan 
^ceds. The primary-unit plan au 
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are organized basically upon the idea of continuous pupil prog- 
ress, and thus represent an approach to the situation indicated 
in the foregoing statements. Such plans are in operation in a 
number of places, including Wichita, Kansas, Provo, Utah, 
Corona, California, Tampa, Florida, and Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The primary-unit includes the first three grades usually 
tound m the elementary school. H the kindergarten is a part 
ot toe school system, it usually is included. Thus, the unit 
em races a three-year or four-year ungraded organizational 
arraiigeinent. In four years a child normally moves through 
run which includes the kindergarten and first three grades, 
ihe slow learning child usually finishes the unit in five years, 
four plan includes the intermediate grades of 

is average time of completion for a pupil 

four vears r Jjsars, and the slow learner usually takes 

tom years to finish the work. 

proach^ ^whiT\ programs are the best ap- 

achieve toe nA at the secondary level to 

oreanizatinr, i nl a continuous-progress, ungraded 

Sh We ! ‘a this true intoose pro^ams 
compartment V subject-matter departmentalization and 
-ganized work around the 
It must bp r a"“,™PCtative needs of youth. 
intennediate-un™^'r'^’ ‘I'at the primary-unit, the 

arrangements dn’np* P™gtam, or other organizational 
the inability of teanb “''™®Honal problems caused by 
needs of pupils All tw ™ ®n™culums to meet toe varying 
is to broaden toe limit of organization can do 

remains for students teachers work. It still 

instnrction to toe individuarch|i*° 

Sumlarly, it mav b -j ' 
promotional practices ®““'’®a«°ual marking and 

Auction. Ther^p m 

what toe school wanTtbL^T^lf f “ulating pupils to do 

them to do and of motivating them to 
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exert real effort in doing it. In actual practice, 
and promotional policies tend to contn u e ^ 
classLation and placement and protect ““^equate c 1 

and ineffective tostruetion. The results of 
failure or nonpromotion do not have the ® ™ is^claimed for 
positive motivational effect on j^-ated that the 

them. As a matter of fact, it has been faflure. 

motivational effect of promotion tar ex . , failure 

Moreover, it is known that pupils are no 
unless they understand the reasons why J future, 

what to do to improve and to avoid a should a pupil 

The answer, then, to the basic question, when shoMd^u p 

be promoted, lies in an intelligent un j^ue the com- 

oation of the fundamental processes o e providing 

mon and individual needs of boys and gn ^hich have 

ae kind of program necessary to ® put Ae proposal 

been discovered. Any sound plan ot y B j^gjs to per- 
would regard promotion as dependen up reach Ae 

form the next step necessary to mee . •]„ to Ae refusal 

desired goal. Failure would be limited, P” ^^t or task upon 
to perform adequately any reasonab e assig under- 

which the child and teacher had agreed a thing 

stood and accepted by the pupil as 

^0 do. , ation recognizes 

Any intelligent method or system o ev ju their 

the existence of individual capacities, traits, 

physical, emotional, social, and .gu obildren enter 

and abilities. It is known, for exarop e, years in reading 

the first grade, they may differ as muc a less 

readiness. By the time they have reac „ reading level, 

than half of a given group are at tielow that norm. 
and the others are scattered above an , juty which often 
truth is that there is a wide range o despite the 

reaches a six-year span in any ^ .™_iy jt may be observe 
promotional policy of the school. C®rtai y g^gting pupib 
that the conventional system of marking 
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has not reduced the range of abilities to be found in any one 
grade. No scheme of promotion alone can solve the basic prob- 
lem of meeting the range of needs resulting from individual 
differences in rate of growth and maturation. 

Basically, the school should provide the type of environment 
for children at different levels of maturity \vith which they can 
interact to achieve optimum growth and development in de- 
sirable directions. Problems of promoting children from one 
type of environment to another are concerned with determin- 
ing when they can no longer profit from the environment of 
the present situation and need to be moved into the next. In 
o er words, the suggestion provides a continuous-progress 
pattern. Under the proposed plan, moving a child from the 
ower e ementary to the intermediate, for example, depends 
upon IS abihty to continue to profit from the environment of 
• f or his need to be placed in the situation of the 

in the secondary school, pupils 
Iptmit. • ® ^nd out of the environments of different 

L needs, interests, and abilities to profit 

situation and the conditions of the next. Readi- 
promotion ^ of the next situation is the basis of 

conventional plans of promotion and 
efforts satisfactorily: stimulate pupils to exert greater 

and ®^ther parents or children about their progress 

oroducpKpH^ school, reduce variabihty within grades, and 
dent of tpn V ^ ^*^]nstinent. In hght of the conditions, the stu- 
of “nmmnr question whether the usual concept 

in temrj Certainly questions may be raised 

age of Riro ® obligation to accept children at the 

in desiraW^»°^-^^ promote their optimum development 

years. Any concept™nl°'’“ “ normaUy covering twelve 

thp fiiTfill^ i condition which clearly opposes 

en of the school's obligation is questionable. 
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70. Improvement of the ChiU’s School Life Is the Reason 
for Reporting to Farents. 

It is important that the student of teaching 
ing concerning the basic function of P P ^ of 

to parents. Only as the student sees , ^j^quately 

reporting can he develop and use devices reports 

implement the function. The time-honore 

to parents is to “acher’s best estimate of 

spring are doing in school and Coupled with the 

how well the tasks are being accompli several other 

traditional function of school repor^ I'^Itnuort determining 
purposes, including developing schoo PP educational 
recommendations for promotion, • „ acquainted 

results of pupils, assisting teachers m parents and the 

with pupils, and improving the confidence of paren 

public in the school. , jgr discussion in- 

The concept presented in the prm p j reports to 

eludes more in the way of purposes to y^u. Certainly, 

parents than a single job of conveying ^j^^t is 

informing parents is basic to reportmg between 

wanted is an interactive school. Efforts are 

parents and teachers-the home Md of judgments 

directed toward involving parents m me gj,|ool. A report- 
regarding the child’s welfare and progres ^ die 

ing system which improves the chu s of children, 

co-operation of parents in guiding me ey appreciated by 
deals with values which are unders o various aspects 

pupils, parents, and teachers, and rep cbild-as a 

of the school program, so that , f,enefiting by the 

member of a group and as an its needs, 

strengths of the school and being /(hat the objectives 

In Principle 31, Chapter V, it was onent bchaworal 

of the school are best defined in terms of comp^^^ 
outcomes which are meaningful to P"P^P . guld he composed 
It was further stated that the cumculmn sn 
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of the experiences and activities provided and directed by 
school to achieve its objectives. Tlius, the experiences and ac- 
tivities in which pupils engage in school are provided to pro- 
duce changes in their behavior in terms of the desired outcomes 
expressed in the objectives. The function of reports of pupil 
progress, then, is to show the amount and nature of the changes 
taldng place in the behavior of pupils and to indicate ways 
in which parents and teachers may help improve the children s 
school life. 

Perhaps an example will help to clarify what is meant. The 
report form of the Fayette Coimty, Kentucky, schools for 
grades three to six lists the objectives for the various areas of 
the curriculum in terms of behavioral outcomes. To illustrate, 
for English the following outcomes are listed: 

1. Uses good form in all written work. 

2. Expresses ideas well in writing. 

3. Expresses ideas well orally. 

4. Speaks clearly and correctly.* 

experiences and activities provided, children 
will have opportunity to learn good form in written work, to 
express ideas orally and in writing, and to learn to speak clearly 
and correctly. The purpose of the report to parents is to show 
ow well the children are learning to perform the desired 
activWes and to indicate approaches toward improvement. 

other words, at the beginning of the term, where were John 
an ary in their ability to express ideas well orally? Where 
are ey now? How much has their behavior changed in the 
^ea o good oral expression? Hence, how much progress has 
een ma e? What possible improvement is indicated? Thus, 
e si^ cant information which the reports convey is con- 
character of the achievement by children of 
e e avioral outcomes which are understood and appreciated 
y pupi , parents, and teadiers. In addition, the reports in- 

Fayette County Schools, Lexington, Kentucky, Report to Parents, Grades 3-6. 
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ington, Kentucky, Report to Parents 
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elude suggestions for a program of action centered abou 

^ Various types of report forms are in use 
country. The conventional type is a car ^cw^pposite each 
ing subjects and actavities and P P^ols ^hich 

item for recording the percentages, ^ trend 

indicate the grades made by the pupd. Th , jg of the 
away from L type of report form <=nb®d because^«^^^_ 
limitations in conveying information adequate y gug. 

ing the desired purJ^sL of reports stated W 

ing to the trend, some schools issue n 

type reports which are attempts by Sometimes 

de'seribe" and report the progress pup^ have made. S^om^^^^^ 

the reports take the form of letters fro .vqqIs the teach- 
usually written on prepared forms. In ® ^ booklet 

ers write their comments on the bianx p g contains 

especially prepared for the purpose, an teach- 

space for tie signature and comments p , the nar- 

ers have indicated that they have trou e strengths and 
rations from being mere descriptions o p P the 

weaknesses without proposing what shou , to prevent 

children. SaU other teachers say that they w m ^vhen tlie 
the reports from becoming stereotype , j„ making 

school requires periodic reports n" “ tpacher will profit by 
the narrative type of report, the studen proposal for 

evaluating the pupU’s progress, t one time rather 

We work, and preparing a few reports at on 
^ attempting to report on all pupik difficulties 

In attempting to overcome the 1''®“ , narrative reports, 

of conventional report cards and info , ^^js. Behavioral 
check-list-type reports are issued by som .^^jum and pro- 
outcomes are listed for each area of Um rfate spaMS 

'■ision is made for placing check marks “.giuation of tim 
Opposite the items to indicate the „ jable and accep s 

pupil s progress. Instead of "’riting, ^ - a cliccl: uiarV oppu* 

^usponsibility” the teacher merely places 
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site that item and in an appropriate column to indicate the 
nature of the evaluation. Columnar headings usually include 
such qualifying expressions as "Satisfying,” "Is Improving, or 
"Needs to Improve.” The report form used in grades three to 
six of the Fayette County, Kentucky, school is of the type 
described. The inside pages of die form are shown in Figure 5. 
In addition to the check lists, the report blank, which is in 
booklet form, contains space for comments by teachers and 
parents. 

Some of the leading secondary schools have developed report 
forms similar to those described in the foregoing statements. 
The new secondary school reports give measures on certain 
traits other than subject-matter mastery. Since the method of 
reporting and the elements included in the evaluation are very 
similar to the elementary school reports which are described 
above, it is not felt necessary to elaborate further the matter 
of reporting at the secondary level. 

Informal and prearranged conferences held both in the home 
and the school are commonly used methods of acquainting 
parents with the growth and behavior of their children. Since 
e teacher-parent conferences are centered upon the pupils 
progress and needs, it is usually best to have both parents 
present. It is not usually necessary to have the child present 
an sometimes it is best that he be absent. It is wise to control 
e ength of the conference period carefully. Experience shows 
at a con erence of fifteen or twenty minutes duration is most 
e ectiye. Adequate professional data which is readily available 
IS ^rime requisite for a successful conference. 

T, of permitting or expecting student teachers 

o o CO erences alone with parents on such important 
matt^ as the growth and behavior of their children is ques- 
lona e. Certainly, optimum conditions of maturity, skill in 
CO erring, and insight into pupil progress would have to char- 
acterize student teacher and his work before he would be 
penmtte to attempt alone the task of discussing pupils 
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achievements, needs, and problems with con- 

however, should have the opportumty P' 

ferences which the supervising teac the conference 

should be expected to be prepared to as ^ 

at any point The foUowing suggestions wh * have been 

by one group of of teaming in prepar- 

ferences are listed as aids to the stud § conferring 

ing to confer with parents and in assisting others in 

with them. , 

1. Listen to the parents in 

opportunity to talk freely. This will provide 

may not be available otherwise. participant. 

2. Complete confidence is reqi^e sympathetic un- 
Some parents may require the same sympa 

derstanding as do children. _ generalizations 

not make it easy to be ’ . jg.pf. 5 chool prac- 

4. Do not offer any “ “““eive and use them 

tices until the parent is ready to rece.v 

in a constructive way. teacher in discus- 

5. It is unethical to criticize ano place for this 

sions with parents. There is a p^por P 

action, if it ever becomes j too much time 

6. Watch the time element. Do not p 

7. £ r/SS: p.™. 17 .>”• 

conference. , 

8. Summarize carefully. r«il:c the parents cc 

9. Use the conference period to m. ^.operaUon 

that “your” school is "theh sohook in 

through your attitude and y ’ jqIiooI or sc lo 

10. In case of unusual sp^iE®- n°e 

program, request the paren parent wit i 

anoAer coherence period for tlie p 

school administrator. conference. Filo t ic 

11. Make a ^vrittcn report on die come 

tcrial in the child's folder. 
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12. It is usually better to have shorter conferences and to 
have them more often. 

13. Especially in the first conference it is better not to 
exert pressure in acdiieving objectives. Move slowly. 

14. Watch your voice, tension level, and humor. 

15. Allow the conference situation to develop normally. 
Within a conference period, objectives are needed but 
it is better that they not be so distinct as to make you 
feel that direct teaching of the parents is necessary. 

16 Plan a follow-up report to the parents on plans dis- 
cussed in the conferences.* 


Bringing parents and teachers together is good practice 
because the misinterpretation and misunderstanding of the 
child s status is reduced to a minimum. Emphasis is placed 
upon the total growth of the child in a much more convincing 
manner than is possible in wntten reports. Parents’ understand- 
ing of their children is improved through the specific helps and 
aids to progress which are given by the teachers. Through con- 
ferences teachers are assisted in developing a better under- 
stau ing and appreciation of the home situation and back- 
groim of the child than conventional reports make possible. 

ace to- ace contacts of parents and teachers provide many 
avraues or strengthening home and school relationships, 
yen ough conferences represent excellent means of re- 
some problems such as scheduling, avail- 
a ty o parents for conference, parental readiness to confer, 
mas ery o conference techniques and skills by teachers, and 
wi en reports for pupil personnel records. Chief among the 
isa vantages is the demand of a heavy investment of time by 
eac ers. ecause reporting is considered a regular part of the 
eac ers work, conferences should be included in the teachers 
re^ ax ay. In most instances, however, the conferences have 
0 e e in addition to die regular teaching load because it is 

Hai^, Fred E , Three Persistent Educational Probletns" 
Reporting io Parents, Bidletm of the Bureau of School 
pp!^61 ^ Kentucky. Lexmgloa. Kentucky. 26 (September. 1953), 
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not feasible to hold them during the day at f 
conferences could be made a part of the ^ 

work, the conference plan of parents which 

One of the newer practices m repo g P 
appears to have prondse is the annual 
re%s are made at the end of the school " 
summaries of the activities, the expenences instructional 

l.g,, a., h„wWg., .he 

matenals, and the ways of working ^ important 

the work with the children durmg Y , ^ jjjg -gvays 
feature of some annual summary reports ^ readv for the 
in which the program helps to get the c ' report 

next year’s experiences. In order to illustrate the 

descnbed in the foregoing i^^^olume. The report 

report is presented in Appendix A o Kentucky, and 

is one used by a fifth grade teacher ’j, of the 

sent to the parents of pupils in her room at the 

school year. . “How often shall 

Traditionally the answer to the ques gj^gj 

reports be sent to parents?” has been divisions 

calendar periods or at other times gj. periods, or se- 

ot the school year, such as monms, s periodically 

mesters. The conventional pracUce ot P ^.gg^^yg pressure 
^ually places pupils and teachers ^ Jj^^j^gtigns required « 
because of the series of tests and -g^^gggjs are swamped 
bases for computing marks and grades. compute im . 

rrith many papers to be read r^use the tests for diag- 
consequently, have UtUe or no tune to required to 

nostic and teaching purposes. ’ ^Jvely short periods 

take several tests and examinations m "rmimming- 

of time with resultant effects of pressu „ 

The practice of issuing all repor hygiene. In ' 

ohicctionable from the standpoint ^jg^ai “examination 

first place, under the pressure of con ^^gg^j^ye atbludcs 
"ecks," many pupils develop fears a 
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which carry over to life after school. Second, there is little to 
be gained by ihe school when everyone in it knows that on the 
day reports are issued each pupil is taking home a report. 
Actually, the situation contributes to unwarranted emphasis 
upon marks and unnecessary comparisons as the inevitable, 
“What did you get?’* is asked on the school bus and at home. 

Why reports should all be made at one time and sent to 
parents at fixed intervals has been questioned by some school 
staffs. It is felt that the vast majority of children will continue 
to do acceptable work \vithout the extrinsic stimulation of pC” 


riodic reporting, providing the educational program is adapted 
to the pupils for whom it is designed. In such schools reports are 
sent to parents less frequently than is commonly the practice, 
and in some instances reports are sent only twice a year— at the 
end of each semester with the final report of the “annual sum- 
mary type descnbed earlier in this section. In addition, there 


are numerous contacts among teachers, parents, and school 
0 cials concerning the educational program and the work of 
pup s, so that frequent formal written reporting is not neces- 
sary. It w believed that, when the activities and experiences 
provi e in the educational program are based upon the prob- 
ems and needs of the boys and girls who attend the school, the 
ast minute determination of marks becomes less crucial and 
^ee or formal written reporting less frequent. 

e stu ent of teaching will develop the proper realization 
o eva uating, marking, and reporting when he recognizes that 
e purpose of the school is not to produce standardized edu- 
results, that it is not to eliminate pupik 
f ^ f ^^srent from those required to master academic 
a ^ ons, and that it is not to produce unwholesome com- 
pe on on any basis and at any price. If on the other hand, 
e prospective teacher formulates a sound conception of the 
r^ponsi ty of the school as outlined in this volume, his 
e orts to evaluate and report upon the progress of pupils are 
likely to be an improvement over conventional practice. 
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ACTION POINTERS 

1. Apply techniques of measurement to 

of the amount of progress which pup ^ nature 

2. Recognize that evaluation is concerned ^^th the 

and direction of change in pupi e ^ ^ ^ ych 

3. Direct evaluation toward determmmg the extent 

ohiectives have been achieved. „,„r'p?ses of the 

4. Integrate evaluation with the ongoing p 

teaching-learning situation. measures the attain- 

5. Regard a valid test as one which measure 

ment of specific objectives. inspecting its 

6. Check the curricular vahdity o supposed to 

content in relation to what the pupds are PP 

7 . 

lalionship between two or more e em .gjj,yng. 

8. Utilize testing as an what the test is 

9. Begin the m^ng of a test by detemunmg w 

expected to measure. , . and the areas 

10. Utilize an outline of the pu^oses o j^ance of the 

to be included to indicate the re a items, and to 

different areas, to help in the se neglect of some 

prevent undue concentration or re 

phases. „„ items by focus- 

11. Eliminate vague and indefinite ess y major out- 

ing upon securing an adequate samp 

comes desired. tests by preparing 

12. Objectify the scoring of and direct atten- 

scoring guides which are fairly P 

Hon to the major outcomes items by a'’“'^“’8.,l” 

10. Eliminate poor objective-type _ tj,e pupil® abi ity 

cidentak and focusing upon samptag tii I P 
to judge, to interpret, and to app y' .j ^ way iho attain 
M. Endeator to use tests to reveal 

"lent of sound educational objccUV 
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15. Interpret test norms as indicators of the success attained 
by average teaching if the pupils have backgrounds of ex- 
perience and knowledge comparable to those on whom the 
test was standardized. 

16. Analyze and interpret pupils* individual test scores in light 
of the abilities, the behavior, and the background of ex- 
perience of the boys and girls. 

17. Use test results to guide your analysis of pupils* needs and 
the causes of the errors they make. 

18. Look upon tests as only one means of evaluating pupils 
progress. 

19. Utilize various means of evaluating pupil progress includ- 
ing tests, observation, sociometric techniques, case studies, 
records of different kinds, and conferences with pupils, 

teachers, and others who know the child. 

. Establish base lines from which pupil progress may be 
measured. r r r o 

21. Define Ae traits of pupils which are to be evaluated in 
terms of real behavior and which both teacher and pupils 
can understand and observe. 

Involw all concerned, including pupils, parents, teachers, 

9 *^ ^ luinistrators, in the evaluation of pupil progress. 

^ ^ means to an end— not an end in 


24. Evaluate the progress of pupils continuously during the 
learning experience. / 

Use marks as vehicles for conveying ideas to parents and 

pupils concerning school success! 

ze mar s in helping riie pupil and his parents to dis- 
cover his s^engths and weal^eLs. 

se a com ination of factors and a differentiation of the 
cornponent elements of changed pupil behavior instead of 
a smgle mark to evaluate pupil pm^ess. 
ase promotion upon factors and processes aimed at deter- 
providing for pupil s common and individual 
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29. Be sure that pupils understand 

what to do toLpove and to avoid faitoe in 

30. Regard promotion as dependent upon the pupd readmes 
to perform the next step necessary to meet his needs 

reach the desired goals. anv 

31. Limit failure to the refusal to P^tform adequatdy 
reasonable assignment or task upon w i y 

child have agreed and which he im e^ n children 

32. Utilize reports to parents to sho tc jndi- 

are learning to perform the desire 

cate approaches to improvement. pupils 

33. Work towird preparing reports to fjamework of 

at a time but dirLt your efforts parents, 

the school’s program of reporting pup p S 

problems 

1. Define measurement and evaluation. Show ow 

esses differ. , » 5,5 which should 

2. List the characterisUcs of standardized tests w 

guide you in selecting them. nrTiievement tests 

3. Select vahd and reliable f 

for your area Correlation, inter- 

4. Explain the meanmg of » co ^cggcients of the tests 
piet the vahdity and rehabihty 

selected in Problem 3. r areas of work 

5. Prepare essay- and objective-typo 

you are teaching. , „_sav- and objective- 

3. Analyze the common criticisms 

type tests. . j-ffprent problems, abm- 

7- Select several pupils exhibiting _ , a base line for 

ties, interests, and achievements. gj. Evaluate the 

each from which progress may be ^ appropriate 

progress each has made by app yhiff ^ 

methods and techniques. --t-inC tliat adequate ) 

3- Develop a system of grading and m 
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reveals the progress made by the difiFerent pupils of 
Problem 7. 

9. Observe a teacher-parent conference concerned widi a 
pupil’s achievements, needs, and problems. Prepare for the 
conference as if you were to conduct it alone. Be ready to 
participate if ashed. Kecord the results of the conference 
for the appropriate records. Formulate a plan of work 
with the pupil based on the results of the conference. 
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ACT/ON APPROACH 


1. Through what activities can the 
student teacher become ac^ 
quainted with the responsibilities 
of the teaching professior^ 

2. How can the student teacher or 
the new teacher maintain the 
“middle-ground’ approach in 
working with fellow staff mem- 
bers? 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


What are the preffessional or- 
ganizations with which the stu- 
dent teacher should become ac- 
quainted? With what professional 
literature should he he familiar? 
Why should teachers belong to 
professional organizations^ 

student teacher 
with the com- 
he works^ 


How may the 
identify himself 
munity in which 


How does the new teacher learn 
%rems^ tvith 


XI. 


BUILDING 

RELATIONSHIPS 


fJptACHiNG at its best is a co-operative enterprise in whicb 
many persons participate. Not only does the teacher work 
^^inistrators, and parents, but he is also closely 
sohn ^1 ^ fellow teachers in his own school and in other 

anfl t>i relationships with each of these groups 

. . ^ ^ lyiduals composing the groups, the good teacher 

rpmp^ ® the confidence and imderstanding of all con- 
nf cVili! °-u 1 these ends requires a considerable degree 
nphtol ' ^ gained by the student teacher through 

others m experiences involving relationships with 


71. Participation in Various Faculty and Student Activities 
is a Part of Student Teaching. 

Many ^udent teachers feel that the student-teaching day is 
completed when the last class beU rings. A realistic look at 
310 
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actual teaching, however, will reveal 

important activities in the life of ® ^ activities 

too-take place after the close of school, ^ong 

and responsibilities are such *“8® group meetings, 

fessional association sessions, parent ^ tvnes of co- 

.Medo ™.<,, ,.oIal •”‘>,7".“ i. 1. 

cumcular activities. Every one ot 

development of good teachers. , , ^ nature 

From time to time faculty meetings may presence 

that those in responsible positions interest of the 

of student teachers would not be in e occasions, 

school; however, it is difficult to conceiy . ^ should be 
and certainly at all other times stu en serve a dual 

present. Attendance at the faculty more about his 

purpose in that the student teacher j,e can discern 

current school situation, and equally nnp ongoing prO' 

much about the value of faculty mee S , teacher becomes 
gram of a school. Moreover, when “uu pfujed by facu'^y 
a full-fledged teacher, he is not like y sessions, 

meetings and the problems considere gjvisability of the 

The question often arises regarctog r^gulty discussions, 
student teacher actually must govern the 

Here again individual school proce gjp quite desirab e 
answer to the question; however, it 'y® , teachers on many 

to secure the thinking and the ideas o 

problems of the school program. . .gj, jj available *o 

One of the most valuable , supervision of a 

student teachers is participating m wyen though 
events and other co-curricular ’collecting 

^onsibility includes nothing dent teacher can 1<^ 

basketball game or a school daiice, jjc ynll discov 

much about the behavior of his s irirguU situatioes “ 

most effective means of handling ^.gg 5 winch . 
events and in like manner will discov 
"at be done. gomes »s a ^ 

One great temptaUon which often 
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ticipating in social affairs Is to become “a pal” or "a buddy" to 
the pupils. It is true that such occasions offer the opportunity 
to be less formal, but it is not considered good taste or good 
ethics to permit pupils to call the student teacher by his first 
name or to become overly familiar. It is quite possible to make 
the pupils feel diat you are their friend without becoming too 
f intimate. Once the **bars of respect” are down, the problems of 
classroom discipline multiply rapidly; therefore, the student 
teacher should give particular attention to his conduct while he 
is participating as a faculty member in school activities. 

72. The Student Teacher Learns Administrative-Sup6^“ 
uisory ^Teaching Relationships. 

important aspects of teaching and one of 
the things wMch will make the greatest difference in the degree 
0 success enjoyed by a teacher is his ability to understand his 
p ace in the total personnel organization of the school and 
syst^ in which he works. These understandings and skills are 
no eveloped in isolation from other aspects of teaching, but 
abihti concurrently with many other skills and 

For example, a teacher working on a curriculum development 
imnittee will begin to understand more fully the differentia- 
^ ^^sponsibihties among school personnel and will begin 
rel if- to all concerned. Perhaps the easiest 

a ons p to see is that of the teacher to his fellow teacher, 
ye even this relationship has its difficulties. One adminis- 
^®^®ntly explained the difficulty of the new teacher by 
^ ^ ° what at first seems to be a paradox; however, it has 
in He said, “The new teacher 

. .r ^ with his fellow teachers must know everything, but 
xvorld must be the most humble person in the 

, more experienced teachers usually feel that because of 
e recency of preparation the new teacher knows many things 
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that they themselves do not hnow; therefore, ^ 

perplexing to all. On the other hand, 7 viewed as 

loo glib i«th terepUoo “Bg";,’’” JJiuoo botdetog 

boppb,™ ood ooooeio .1 

upon the ability to move neithw to participation in 

the other. Student teachers, throng conduct 

faculty sessions, can learn the proper „ j^ions. Above 
that will help them immeasurably m tne cliques that 

all, the student teacher should attemp o moves 

may tend to alienate him from other a team 

forward most effectively on a team-approa ’ gj^jt- 

cannot operate smoothly when opposmg groups 
®nce. , . understand the 

It is equally important that student ^jie rela- 

role of the administrator and the superw teacher 

tionships which exist in these ins^ce . differ- 

through his experiences will soon ®8*“ . ugj jp the reason 
ence between supervision and admuns 
for which an activity is performe . ga„mnstration 

To attempt to separate impossihihty- 

on the basis of function alone is uministrative fimc- 
Some overlapping of supervisor ® undesirable. The 

tions is ine^toble and "Ot altogether ^ or 

same acttvity may be classified a fur which it 

administraUve, depending upon P ^ ^ step mto 

is being performed. For examp e, P ^ uotes, no 
a classroom, look about the room, „tivity supervisory 
to the teacher, and walk out. Icurse depends upon 
or administrative? The answer ot c principal 

the purpose for which the v«.t "“.^ture, ventdahon 

checl^ room condiaons such as temp „£ *e 

or janirorial service? Is '^*0 

teacher over the puP'f®"*^®^ wmld have to knot 
teacher on a diagnostic scale? une 
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principals reason for his visit. That he may be criticized 
for attempting to “supervise” by visiting a classroom in 
such a manner as has been described is not under consider- 
ation. The point is that, unless one knows the purpose to 
be accomplished by an activity or a function, it is virtually 
impossible to classify the act as supervisory or administra- 
tive. 

Supervision is a service particularly concerned with 
instruction and its improvement. It is directly concerned 
with teaching and learning and with the factors included 
in and related to these processes— the teacher, the pupil, 
t^ cumculum, the materiak of instructioD, the socio- 
physical environment of the situation. 

Administration is aimed at the same goals as supervision, 
ut indirectly so. Budget making, building design and con- 
s^ction, and personnel administration, for example, are 
a intended to improve the educational program and to 
res t m more effective learning on the part of the pupil, 
direcUy. In other words, adminis- 
actions are concerned primarily with the material 
es and the operation of the schools; supervisory 
ation concerned with improving the learning situ- 


inw ^portumties will be available in good student-teach- 
stiidv student teachers may participate in salary 

ties nf curriculum study groups, and other activi- 

iindprct ^ nature which will assist in developing fuUer 

understandmgs of desirable relationships. 

teacher Gets Acquainted with Pfo- 
7 ona Organizations and Professional Literature. 

TTinrp leaching profession are realizing more and 

mlTinff having pride in and respect for their 

S* s a tude necessitates teachers taking a courageous 

pp 4'^'' of Supervision, 
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stand in advocating and defentog of some 

axe right. It should be realized Jrff nSve effect 

members to professional problems as ^ j leadership 
upon the public. The whole concept ° ® jjqjj of teachers 
depends upon the co-operation “ thinkers in edu- 

in professional affairs. There are many , “ton lone a time 
cation who believe that educators contribution to 

abdicated their right to make their that the 

the progress of the school fo^, the people have 

schools belong to the people gjam of the schools, it 

some voice in the management M pro^ citizens are en- 
is equally important to “L prepared group of 

tmstmg the schools to a profess y professional 

teachers, supervisors, and 'ion the best possible 

educators have a sacred obligation to e action caimot 

program for the pupds and for om whim of the 

result from waiting to be pushed ““Vj^jonal leadership and 
community, positive action calls lor p ^ partner in a co- 

statesmanship which takes the commum ^ r^j^jonal organiza- 
operative enterprise. For these tof^n P^ program. 

Hons are essential to a strong pubhc laiowledge ^d 

As members of the of the profession, 

nnderstanding of the work of teachers undeistand 

internal criticism will diminish; w en the prestige o 

and believe that there is a total sc oo p 
tile total profession will increase. ^ tjme for giving s 

Perhaps the finest vehicle at the f cfessional attitude 
dent teachers experience in of America i 

nnd‘Tmow.how” is the Future Teachersjt^ j,„tional 

hon, under the sponsorship ana 

Education Association. nfnsed with AFT» ^ «nor- 

Through the FTA (not to be ^on^ ^d^^^ the oppo^^ 
organizaUon for teachers) ‘ “hing profession a" 

tenity to learn much about the oppef 

responsibilities. Also provided by Englisln 

student teachers i fields, whether arr. 
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education, French, or some other, to come together and com- 
pare notes. The sharing of ideas is helpful to all concerned and 
undoubtedly makes for a more unified profession. While special 
interest groups are desirable in the different fields of study, it 
is equally important that we provide an integrated professional 
organization as well. 

At the time student teachers are actually participating in the 
Future Teachers organization, they should also be learning as 
much as possible about the other professional organizations for 
teachers. The National Education Association is the largest and 
most powerful of these organizations. The NEA has many 
erent affiliated associations, commissions, and departments 
eac one serving a specific purpose or a particular group. The 
epartment of Elementary Education, the National Council 
ot leachen of EngUsh, and the Council for the Social Studies 
e examp es of the different types of organizations which can 
in-service development of teachers, 
national organizations, every state in the 
States tno association of teachers. In many 

the total hi its educational association amounts to 

At tliA j*’ Persons employed in educational pursuits, 

below membership in no state organization is 

organizatin^'c number of teachers. These state 

and retriilatn important because many of the financial 

at the Ste Wei of concern to teachers are determined 
nations, countv ' ° the national and state organ!- 

organizpfi Ti,'^ i associations of teachers have been 
become better these channels the new teacher can 

advancements professional problems and 

more effective piece 0 ™®^^ P°“Me for the teacher to do a 

asked by may ask himsel£-or he may be 

sons which might be adva^ ^ i’* 

professional mLbersldpTr“ ’ >mp°rtant reasons for 
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1. To assist the teacher to improve 
including salary improvement, leave provisi , 

2. Jfacquaint new teachers 
achievements of other persons m ^__ression 

3. To provide teachers with relations. 

4. To provide opportumhes fo P 

5. To make it possible for teachers to have mo 
pride in. and respect for, their profession. 

74 . The Student Teacher Ident^es Hmself with tl 

Community in Which He war . ^ ^^vould 

The concept of teaching upon which jn conunu- 

almost demand that the teacher ta e an a experiences to 

nity activities and in the determination o between the 

te provided by the school. The teac {j,at the corn- 

school and the community, and he ^^^jgr of the world 

munity in which a school is locate is community 

for the youth who attend that schoo . teacher. In order 

should he the laboratory for the pi^' ^munity most fully, he 
that the teacher may understand e c _ teacher shoul 
should identify himself closely wi ^.-jj^gcance in business, 
be keenly aware of problems of loca ° , oommunity rela- 
lahor, agriculture, and industry, or ability of o 

tionships depend to a large de^ee «P° . its mem- 

teacher to talk the language of the c members are he- 

hers. Superintendents, principals, ““ jj^e new toa^^*^ 

coming more cognizant of the impo effectively ""i^' ' , 

bcing'an adapta^person xvho "stands or and 

cornmnniHr I'n^prests. The teac , 


ruling more cognizant oi ui^ , effectively , 

>cmg"an adapta^person xvho can svorh^^“ end 

immunity and its interests. 'n'C (fairs of the common' > 
ioes not participate actively in the cffcctiv 

fften viewed with suspicion or dis ggfivities is dccrc. 

^ the classroom and in other si ^ 

^nsiderably. 


*** viiu Classroom ana in ^ . 

'“S'o'^portunitics for building f jf.o'beS^ 

-tamity Le so numerous that it is dilBcui 
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them; however, a few possibilities are through the church, wel- 
fare activities, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Cubs, Brownies, playground activities, and a host of civic en- 
terprises present in every conununity. The teacher should capi- 
talize upon every possible opportunity to get acquainted with 
his community and its folkways, customs, and mores. Through 
these acquaintanceships, the teacher can find means to utihze 
the community agencies and resources to the fullest extent in 
his teaching. Recent studies reveal the lack of use, even by 
teachers in some of the so-called “better schools,” of such 
agencies as the Soil Conservation Service, the Forestry Service, 
civic clubs, church organizations, and industrial organizations. 
Lack of information concerning these services accounts in large 
measure for the fact that they are not used to the extent that 
they should be. 

Each Ume a teacher makes an effective contact through a 
community organization, he strengthens himself as a teadier, 
triVif V ^ prestige to his school, and makes a real con- 

, ° community of which he is a most important 


75 . Protective Teachers Learn to Become Working 
irartners with Parents. 

the hi school represent one of 

have Tbrn assistance which any teacher can 

disrnvpr j pwents the teacher has a fine opportunity to 

main mnH^ girls. Teachers should re- 

^vith parents^\^^^^^*^r° possibilities for promoting contacts 
enter a oTiiTrl' ^ ^ father or mother calls at the school to 

for one nf m ’ ° information, to make a complaint, or 

chance to inteZt”thr situation offers an excellent 

Him understand t£i program and to m^e 

understanding teacher^ '' program, 

^ parent a partner in the cdu* 

rpnse. Through the building of these relationships. 



.. l,arent organizations may w^b g to 

inch pertinent questions as: ;y^y ““ “fl^^^can fathers be 
attend meetings of parents “ J ‘“o^'Joney-maldng projects 
made more active participantsr Snou ^ 'L.o Surely, there 

remain the prime objective of parents P nupils and the 

are great possibilities of learning more a of parent 

community through improvement o 

“ST^g so. SUM, ay s~i,r Sht'S; 

human resources of its parents, fwe worked in the 

they have imusual talents. One father m ^ or another 

oU fields of Texas; another may be “ important, how- 
may have served in foreign countries. parents can 

ever, than any of these contribuUoos wwc ^ 

make is the partnership idea, whic c 

real co-operation between teachers an p miot be one-sided 
Feelings of co-operation and reason to feel 

in nature. The parents must be given children. The 

the teacher is interested in them an ^ of aifec^' 

teacher who “uses” parents or merely p oo-operation of the 
tion will not long have the respect on a sound, wor ' 

parents. To put friendship and co-op®^ J;* _ to understand 

ing basis, the teacher will find it f would the pnp'l^ 
the parents and their interests )ust gots and te“®^ 

^ese understandings will develop ^ small groups » 

W had the opporlmity to visit t®g«^J“thly p.T.A. m et^ 
better still, indMduaUy. The nnderstandings an 

is not sufficient for developmg th®s teaser to 

hiendships. It, therefore, becomes n j P“tt”‘^'?'f^rmal 

other means of promoting the fee^g i„f„mial 

tween parents and teachers. Home 
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gatherings in the classroom after school are excellent devices 
for getting better acquainted with the parents. Such visits also 
serve to give the parent a clear understanding of the work of 
the school and the purposes of the particular class in which the 
child may be for the year. 

If teachers expect parents and the community in general to 
support the educational program, all must share the personal 
satisfaction involved in the development of that program’s pur- 
poses. dnection. and evaluation. This idea should serve as a 
basic principle of successful and human relations. From this 
point of view it should be obvious that the teacher cannot 

ord to overlook the parents in the planning, direction, and 
evaluation of the school program. No person in the world is 
more important to the parent than the child in the school. The 
eac ®^can use this interest with excellent results if the time is 
^ partnership with parents. Nothing 
punil ^ important to the teacher, the parent, or the 


ACTION POINTERS 
. ^rticipte in faculty meetings. 

3! actiSties. 

4 m cumculum studies and other in-service activities. 

too much of a ‘‘buddy" with pupils; such 

5. disciplinary probleL. ^ 

6. Leam A* unassuming, but not overly shy. 

visnrv t ^ ^®''®uues which exist in administrative-super- 

7. Sn 

teSfag proSon*''"'^^ responsibilities of the 

duS professions and their obligations and 

active participant in the Future Teacher organiza- 

^ professional organizations which relate to 
yourparUcular area of interest 
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11. Pledge yourself to become “ 

education associaUon and other prote „i-o- 

12. Be a good public-relations person for the g P 

13. Take an active part in community activities and enter 

14. Learn to know the parents of the pup& m ^^^th 

15. Use your lull knowledge of human relations m g 

leUow teachers, parents, and ® ^ you ^ill 

16. Select your companions and activities so that you 

never have cause to be ashamed. , whenever 

17. Participate in pupil or parent conferences 

possible. ... iViat vou may 

18. Visit other schools and „ of others, 

broaden your horizons and learn the y 


probi-EMS ^ deter- 

Through journals and other somces profes- 

mine the purposes and activitie 
sional organizations: 

National Education Association 
Association for Supervision and tium 

Development Administrators 

American Association of Sch 

Future Teachers of Ameriw hitemational 

Association for ChUdhood Education m 
Association for Student Tea NEA 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NE 

What is the comparable 

field of interest? Who are the I®®?®"! essful teachmg E 
2- One of the most potent could he used m 

parent co-operation. Develop i c pupils in y°'’.'' , j 
a meeUng \vith the parents of , whidi xs b g 

^Vhat would you tell them abou 
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conducted by the group, the methods employed, and other 
matters of importance? 

3. Attend meetings of some in-service groups which may be 
studying curriculum problems, salary schedules, or some 
similar topic of interest. Note the procedures employed in 
the meetings and the relationships which develop. How 
would you suggest that some of the problems under con- 
sideration be attacked and solved? 

4. Why do administrators, supervisors, and teachers need to 
have opportunities to associate in various types of situa- 
tions? What are some problems which deserve co-operative 

■ ‘^°^*^^^hon? How can the problems be solved by groups 
^vith different responsibilities? 

To what organizations or groups in your community would 
you look for assistance in building better relationships with 
e schools? Outline a procedure which could be utilized 
in working toward this objective. 
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ACTON APPROACH 

1. With what is the evaluation of 
student teaching concerned? 

2. How can the evaluatiori of stu- 
dent teaching he made func- 
tional? 

3. How can the student learn to 
isolate and define his problemsr 

4. Should emphasis he placed upon 
capitalizing upon strengths or 
correcting weaknesses? "Why? 

5. "What are the common 

needs of student teachers? How 
may they he determined on an 
individual basis? 

6. Hote may the student ^ teach^ 
evaluate himself and his worky 
The supervising teacher? In eacn 
case, how should the criteria be 
developed? 

How may the sfudenf and super- 
vising teachers co-operate in 
evaluating each other and hts 
work in the student-teaching pro- 
gram? 

8. How may the student-teaching 
program he evaluated? 

9' How may evaluation be made an 
integral part of the student- 
teaching program? 

10. Why should evaluation be con- 
tinuously and co-operatively con- 
ducted? 


\ 

XII. 

evaluating 

STUDENT 

teaching 


PVALUATioN is an integral part of r gtudent teaching- 

^ ence. Conceived as% basic 

evaluation impUes more than objectiv g^aiuation of Uic 
^ent achievement. Too often what “ ^^jujement of achw- 
e^dent-teachmg experience is only i_ovvledge gained- 
bes performed® sMlls acquired, and taovvle d 

vaahty, evaluation is concerned wi . -chers in relation 
^ectiou of the development of studen 
323 
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)bjectives based upon tbe growth needs of the prospective 
leachers themselves. 

Evaluation includes both the measurement of the actual 
learning acquired by the student and the achievement he has 
made in terms of goals that are significant to him and o 
needs that he recognizes. It is concerned with the value of the 
learning activities and experiences provided for the student 
teacher in order to help him achieve the desired objectives. 
It is related to the total process of the student’s development, 
and it operates to promote his growth. Adequate evaluation or 
the experience of student teaching requires answers to such 
questions as: What is happening to the student teacher? To 
the supervising teacher? To the program itself? What is good 
procedure in the student-teaching program? How may the 
effectiveness of the experience be increased? Such a process of 
evaluation may take different forms. It may include a number 
of separate elements, a single one, or several in combination. 
At some points it may involve the entire group while in other 
stages it may be limited to self-evaluation by individuals. Cer- 
tainly, effective evaluation demands estimates of the quantity 
and quality of process and result. 


76. Effective Evaluation Is Functional. 

Effective evaluation results in the improvement of the stu- 
dent-teaching experience. Actually, there is no other reason for 
evaluation to be performed than to bring about improved ac- 
tuaties and experiences for students of teaching. In order to 
accomplish its purpose fully, evaluation must become, as has 
been indicated, an integral part of the student-teaching experi- 
ence itself. 

Evaluating the effectiveness of student teaching poses diffi- 
cult problems for all those concerned with and involved in the 
actiWty. Probably, one of the factors contributing most to die 
problem is the confusion of the evaluation of student teaching 
with the rating of the student teacher. Actually, the evalua^n 
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of student teaching involves much prospective , 

at promoting the growth and devel p .t recognized 

teacher through a critical analysis made m terms of recog 

criteria of good teaching. student teacher if 

While it seems necessary to properly and 

the supervising teacher ^ because they fear 

efEectively, many students dread ^ ? r successfully com- 
the results will jeopardize their . ^“‘^^i jr^ble position. The 
pleting the experience and of securmg a 

first step, then, in evaluating the effec '' ^ letting them 

dent teachers perform is to give mem ^ they are to be • 

have a part in formulating the critena y ^ students 

evaluated. Successful supervising teac e and im- 

hecome responsible to themselves or jbe process of 

provement of shortcomings discovme criteria. Thus, self- 
evaluating their efforts in terms of ei central objective 

improvement is more hkely to teacher, 

than an A grade given by the ching considers evalua- 

The modem concept of jtude^f^Xtion process is con- 
tion to be a help to the student. The discovered ^ 

cemed with the whole student an P Student teacher 

understand his strengths and or those revealed 

want help in solving problems they rec g the eKceUent 

to them. In helping a student wi , strong pomts o 
supervising teacher capitalizes 

prospective teacher. Especially « to stress his 

effective if the student is one who « ^“'^^^^.g^gths utihzes 
weaknesses. Placing o“P*'“‘® with his proM^jg^ 

greatest assets of the student m de g teaching t 
best chance the student has to succeed m jhe 

to do better the activities he ^ ^er. lu 

ability to perform in an Bather, 

strengths, wealoiesses are not ign activity ebara 
reeled within the framework of stu ^gy.iniprovemcnt 
V security, confidence, success, ggective when i 
Evaluation of student teaching is 
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ional. It is functional when it is conceived as an integral part 
of the student teaching experience, is directed at helping stu- 
dents solve significant problems which they recognize, and is 
aimed at emphasizing the strengths of students rather than 
their weaknesses. 

77 . Student Teaching Is Evaluated in TerTns of Objectives. 

It has been said that eflFective evaluation promotes the 
growth and development of student teachers. Furthermore, the 
view is taken that if evaluation is functional, growth is con- 
sidered in relation to the total situation surrounding the student 
of teaching. Evaluation estimates the nature and value of the 
contributions made by various phases of the student-teaching 
experience toward the growth of students in the area of de- 
sired goals. Moreover, it points the way toward establishment 
of future purposes and objectives. The evaluative concept, thus 
conceived, operates concomitantly with the activity of the stu- 
dents and is directly related to their processes of development. 

Broadly conceived, evaluation is concerned with the achieve- 
ment of the objectives and outcomes attained by students of 
teac ing and, thus, it seeks to determine the nature and direc- 
Uon of the changes occurring during the entire student-teach- 
mg experience. More specifically, the purpose of evaluating 
stu ent teaching is to discover the effectiveness of activities 
^ experiences designed to meet the needs of participants. 

e ^0' needs^ of teachers are discussed in Principle 9, 
•c v" it is in terms of these that evaluation is made 

1 1 IS to e effective. The job of teaching, however, is exceed- 
^ ^^'^P 6X, and the needs of the students vary consider- 
^ a y. or example, one need to improve his selection and 
use o materials of instruction; a second, to leam to work 
\vi pup' in groups; another, to determine weaknesses and 
streng is of pupils; and a fourth, to evaluate the results of 
teaching. It is not enough that the supervising teacher recog- 
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nize or even diseover the needs of JtfecJ 

must help them to recognize their nee s needs, 

they are to improve, because needs of stu- 

In seeking to determine the spec S „ 
dents, the successful supervismg nersonnel record for * 

formation of many types. A ^ay of compiling 

each student serves as an effective , ^ as data con- 

the facts. The record includes sue 

ceming: personal background, hea ’ travel, mili- 

history, academic achievement, wor ^ children, recrea- 

tary experience, experience in and 

tion, co-curricular activities, specia ^ blank form de- 
training in areas of major teaching m M ^ collecting < 

veloped at the University of „ student teachers 

information of the type j f^^'^Anoendix B. While the 
on the secondary level is include “ , ^j^jonnation a super- 
form does not pretend to collect al jata con- 

vising teacher may desire, it Jj^able. 

sideted fundamentally necessary an , in the cumulative 
Supervising teachers quite common y p _ observations, 
record the results of tests, interviews, c secured by any 

conferences, and information about tne complete® 
other means. The information furn'S teachers m 

record is found to be very „„^e it throws light on 

evaluating the student and his wor ^ certain situation , 
his needs, his point of view, his roao 
and the ways in which he works w ultimately wa c 
The evaluation of student the goals and obj 

light of how nearly tlie studente „osc of “'•''’'f j ® 

fives of the program. Specifically. .^l^^licse relate 
the students is to determine their ” tive 
educational activities which the p P ^„,plctc eva m 
Mere determination of needs is goals 

because the process is not finished j^jicated. 
tabhshed and ways of reaching them 
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78 . Evaluation Is Comprehensive and Co-operative. 

Evaluation of an activity as complex as student teaching 
cannot be adequately evaluated by concentrating upon any 
single factor or aspect of the program. Merely to observe and 
appraise the •work of the student teacher, important as that 
factor is, neglects the other important aspects of the total 
activity, including the nature and kinds of activities and experi- 
ences provided, the nature and content of related college work, 
and the influence of the supervising teacher. Such comprehen- 
sive evaluation cannot be adequately done by one individual, 
or through use of a single method or technique. Actually, it 
includes self-evaluation by the student teacher of himself and 
his work, self-evaluation by the supervising teacher of his part 
in the activity, evaluation of the student teacher by the super- 
vising teacher, and evaluation of the program. 

^ a modem program of evaluation, emphasis is placed upon 
self-evaluation by the student teacher. The student may eval- 
uate himself in an informal way or he may resort to rather 
formal, controlled methods. It seems impracticable to suggest 
^y pamcular method of self-evaluation because the chief 
actor ^ to be the student’s desire to evaluate himself. Cer- 
VI ^ disposition to do so, no such evaluation will 

^ way of stimulating the student's desire to 

F . self-evaluation is to supply the security referred 

o m rmciple 76, above. The student’s feeling of security may 
e eve ope by giving him a part in determining die criteria of 
evaluation, by helping him to see that only through his own 
e 0 cm e hope to learn to improve, and by assisting him 
o use o jective instruments such as check lists and rating 
scales. 

assisting the student of teaching to view his total de- 
\e opmen , ^ e supervising teacher may well direct the stu- 
^ ents attention to his personal-social adjustment and the way 
m which he is developing as a person. The following state- 
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The modem concept of the evaluation of student teaching 
includes much more 5ian an effort to evaluate the prospective 
teacher as a person. Important as that aspect of evaluation is, 
attention is directed to other important parts of the teacher s 
work involving various competencies. It is felt, therefore, that 
a statement of teaching competence will help to elaborate the 
function of student teaching and give direction to self-evalua- 
tion by the student. Because of their vagueness, such qualities 
as personality, character, and other attributes, which are 
usually listed in statements of teaching competence, are not as 
helpful to the student in making his self-appraisal as what he 
as a teacher actually does. It is true that there are many allied 
traits and skills which may be identified with successful teach- 
ing, depending upon the teacher and the situation in which he 
is teaching. The following statement, however, is intended to 
mmcate the kinds of outcomes which may be expected in the 
behavior of successful teachers, 

I. Provides for the learning of students. 

A. Uses psychological principles of learning. 

• Uses effective and continuing motivation. 

a. Recognizes and makes use of the interests, 
abilities and needs of students. 

b. Uses the experiences of students and draws 
upon life situations and the interests inher- 
ent in subject matter. 

^ovides varied learning experiences. 

U ^1 ^ ®f teaching procedures effec- 

4. Plans cooperatively with students. 

. Principles of child growth and development 

m learning situations. 

1- ProWdes for differentiated activities and assign- 
ments to meet the needs and abilities of stu- 
dents. 

2. Knows the health (mental and physical) status 
o his students and adapts activities to their 
needs. 
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Emlmtion Is Comprehousioe and Co-oporative 
conducive to learning and is marked by 

balance behveen freedom 

1. Maintains an effective worfang 

2. Helps students inmeasmgly to assum 

ship and responsibility- , co-oper- 

3. Provides opportunities fo activities 

ate and to exercise leadership m 

of large and small „£ i„de- 

4. Provides emphasis on free- 

pendent critical thoug ,^dedness. 

dom of expression and open-mmde 

D. Plans effectively. j-Bne worthwhile ohjec- 

1. Aids the students ^ work, and 

lives for large units, daiy 

special class activito- choosing leam- 

2. Organizes his tW content, and 

Ing experiences, subject matt 

mften^s of of materi^ of 

Selects and uses a "'>5® ^ooks, pampWcls, 

instruction (for pictures, radios, ra- 

fihns, bulletin ^oajds f t p 
cordings, and =0 fo*)- , ^tcary and the 

4. Uses resources of the sc 
community. jotp*; 

E. Uses varied teaching ( 5 ucb as group r^ 

1. Uses teaching pm^^g .vith puP*) 
porting, discussion P]f;!^®oses in teaching- 
signed to achieve desir ^P’^jgnts’ pardop 

2. Builds effectively upo 
lion in class 00 * 1 *®®- students. 

3. Develops study ^^ties of ®fo^“'^’,uevc- 

4. Stimulates creative ^ d,eir mvn adu 

5. Aids the students to evaluate 

F. Uses diagnosho and 

lively- „mon diagnosbc 

1. Is famiUar svith CO 

orvn and related Eelda- 


3. 
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2. Constructs, administers, and interprets diagnos- 
tic tests. 

3. Uses other appropriate diagnostic procedures. 

4. Plans and uses remedial procedures. 

G. Uses adequate procedures for evaluating the 
achievement of students. 

1. Uses informal evaluation procedures (anec- 
dotal record, interview, questionnaire) for col- 
lecting and interpreting needed information. 

2. Uses standard achievement tests. 

a. Is familiar with the more common ones in 
his field. 

b. Selects, administers, and interprets the re- 
sults of tests and uses them in planning. 

3. Uses teacher-made tests. 

a. Constructs appropriate tests skillfully. 

b. Interprets the results and uses them in plan- 
ning. 

4. Keeps accurate and adequate records, such as 
case studies, cumulative records. 

5. Makes effective reports to students and parents 
concerning the progress of students in their 
growth. 

H. Manages the class effectively. 

1. Plans satisfactory routine for the handling of 
materials, equipment, and supplies. 

2. Uses own and pupils’ time effectively. 

3. Is attentive to the physical well-being of stu- 
dents in such matters as heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, and seating. 

Counsels and guides students wisely. 

ses sound psychological principles concerning the 
development of children in guiding 
individuals and groups. 

1* Maintains objectivity when dealing with be- 
havior that is aggressive and abnormal. 

Is sympathetic with and sensitive to students* 
personal and social problems, as well as their 
academic needs. 
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3. Makes adjustments in the curriculum and other 
requirements in light of pup& needs. 

4. Secures sufficient rapport rvith students so that 
they come voluntarUy for counsel. 

B. Maintains effective relationsh^s wi P® ' ^ 

1. Explains the needs, 

problems of the students to ® P helping 

2. Obtains co-operation from parents m helpmg 
students with their problems. 

C. Collects and uses “^Lence tests. 

1. Administers aptitude and >ntf 

2. Interprets the with stu- 

3. Uses results collected m co S 

4. ?eep; research suitable for guidance. 

D. Uses suitable counseling prow guidance spe- 

E. Maintains appropriate rela o Ijmitations of 

cialist, recognizing their role, and tne 

his own skill and ability. p-jeciate our cul- 
III. Aids students to understand and app 

applications of understanding o 

1 Uses subject fields to ® blems- 

social, economic, and po jignifi- 

2. Develops an understanding ^ 

cance of various fields experience t 

C. Draws on his own ?? ^viduals and grouP’- 

elicit the cultural growth of m jbeir daily 

D. Helps students to know f"® , ‘"hich are rootc 

lives the democratic g„t. ^ , 

deep in our Mstoricffi of the schooh 

IV. Participates effectively in achieving c 

A. PlaL co-operatively the means ^ 

caUonal objectives. mcular revision an 

1. Shares effecti-’" in curncul 
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professional organizations and participation m 

their activities. _ „„f=c«innal 

D. Assumes responsibiUty for his mra P ^ 

growth by planning an appropnate program 
professional bettemert. 

1. Continues P’^°f“sional study 
lectures, institute meetings, p 
ing, and other activities. ^ the 

E. Aids in supervising student e fgachers." 

orientation and induction of begmmng teacn 

In Principle 9. Chapter 11, it is *,“3 “how to work 
growth needs of student teachers is „..„y,lish rapport is 
democratically with others.” The abi 'ty o habits and 

essential in working \vith others and in . . suggest the 

sfaUs of democratic living. The ff s a basis for 

Idnds of questions which the student ' 

evaluating his work in terms of gronp rapp 

relations exist oe- 

1. Is there evidence that congeni group? 

tween the teacher and all roera e respect 

2. Do all members of the group exhib 8 

and friendship for their feP“'" the welfare of 

3. Is there evidence that studente p 

the group above personal am 1 on „se the 

4 Does the teacher make loping cohesive 

techniques and procedures or 

group rapport? . , security and accept- 

5 Do ilmSibers of the group find sec 

ance within the group? accepts all mem cm 

6 Is there evidence that the . ^^^6, rehp°°’^’ 
of the group regardless o jional choice, ho 
aptitude, abihty, interest, vo ^^^j^jjanal plans 
background, handicaps, sex. “ respens' V 

*7. Do all members of group 

for leadership? , . council 

Ea from materml devel^ ^ 

Wucauaa The Ecdcalian of Slate Teacl>s» 

ot 0,0 AssociaUon for Sludent Teaching. 

•ltven.Pa,1919, pp 7-11. 
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able to evaluate progress toward attaining edu- 
cational objectives. 

a. Defines objectives clearly, 

b. Collects data efficiently and draws appro- 
priate conclusions from them. 

c. Employs appropriate remedial procedures. 

2. Shows flexibility in modifying his plans and 

procedures to fit widi those of the entire school. 
B. Assumes his share of the responsibility for school 
activities. 


1. Garries out effectively the administrative re- 
sponsibilities delegated to him. 

2. Participates in planning and administering ex- 
tracurricular activities. 


C. Maintains harmonious personal relations with his 
colleagues. 

V. Assists in maintaining good relations between the 
school and the rest of the community. 

A. Acquaints himself with available community re- 
sources and uses them in classroom activities. 

B. Obtains the co-operation of parents in school activ- 
ities. 


C. Aids in defining and solving community problems. 

1. Helps in defining community problems and in 
developing awareness of them in students and 
parents. 

2. Draws on available and appropriate resources 
"^thin the school in attacking community prob- 
lems. 


_* ^ community affairs and projects. 

. Observes professional ethics in discussing school 
xrr particularly with lay persons. 

VI. Worfe on a professional level. 

. Gives evidence of the social importance of the 
profession to parents, students, and other members 
of the profession. 

B. Adheres to a professional code of ethics. 

■ Contributes to the profession by membership in 
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24. Do n,embers of the ^oup demonstrate capacity for 

and habits of group discipline subgroups 

25. Are students permitted to form p p friendships? 

in terms of their and conduct 

26. Is there evidence that habits of jg construc- 

exhibited within the class group contabute cons 

tively to relationships with other gr P -of 

The foregoing statements of the aspects o ^ successful 
the teacher as a person, the compe group mp- 

teacher, and the elements involved m es activities 

port may be used in many ways in eya that the 

and experiences of student teaching. —.gui of self-evalua- 
student utilize the statements fully in a pr g to 

tion in order to determine his strong an jed that the 

make plans for improvement. It is evaluates the 

supervising teacher consider the stateme ay serve as 

work of the student. In addition, f‘"‘Xrts by both the 
focal points for co-operative evalua the criteria may 

student and the supervising teacher. various check lists, 

furnish guidance in the development instruments 

rating scales, progress charts, and o er 

and devices. ns an aid to the studen 

The following check list is presented as uu-operate in evalu' 
and supervising teachers in their e or using the check s , 
ating the student teacher and his wor . nearly es'gna e 
iaw a circle around the number whmh of the 

tbe quality of the item under consider Average, 3; Abo 
numbers are; Inferior, 1; Below Averag 
Average, 4; and Superior, 5. arance; dress: 

1- The student teacher as " P^^j^aadv^nd rcsomye-^ 
speech; general * \e’alth and vitality: 

fulness; emotional stabihty, personality. i 


ness; emotional sraou-v . -.rsonal 
.... others; warmth and forco of pers 

I 1 I 2 -J ' 

ScW “■ J . and Dooey. 

J. B. L.pVmcolt Company, PhOadclphia, 
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8. Is change the result of careful group planning rather 
than arbitrary directions? 

9. Are members of the group showing growth in the 
capacity for self-direction in relation to co-operative 
practices? 

10. Are the interests of all members of the group recog- 
nized when group activities are being planned? 

11. Are the goals sought in learning experiences common 
to all members of the group? 

12. Are evaluation procedures developed and shared 
co-operatively by all members of the group? 

13. Do members of the group grow in their ability to 
imderstand themselves and others? 

14. Is there evidence of increased interest, increased 
effort, and increased growth as a result of group rap- 
port? 

15. Is the morale of the group high? 

16. Do all members of the group show evidence of satis- 
factory emotional adjustment within the group? 

17. Is there evidence of growth on the part of all members 
of the group in the skills of working co-operatively, 
in sharing in decision making, in working toward 
group goals, and in Uie skills of democratic living? 

18. Do members of the group show evidence of willing- 
ness to utilize intelligence rather than force in the 
solution of problems? 

19. Does the teacher know and understand the personal 
problems of all members of the group? 

20. Is there evidence tiiat members of the group are 
developing a sympathetic understanding of their class- 
mates? 

21. Are students dcvelopinc attitudes of helpfulness in 
behalf of others? 

22. Is the relationship between the class group and the 
school as a whole congenial and harmonious? 

23. Is there evidence that loyalties to the class group do 
not inhibit constructive rolationsbips betiveen groups 
or betiveen members of different groups? 
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the children; discovers and uses conununity resources; 
is aware of problems and is willing to ai in eir 
solution. , g I 

I 1 I 2 I 3 1 4 \ 5 1 ^ 

It is believed that the greatest benefit in ^nf'and < 

may he derived from the joint efForfc of bo 
supervising teachers. Conferences aimed at ae p & 
standings of tbe items and of their application ^ 
fions are exceedingly helpful. During a peno pvalua- 

student and supervising teacher may ma e se^^ g^gjugaon 
tions of the student and his work. At the en ^^-offress and 
period, they may compare findings, efforts are 

needs for improvement, and decide wha -ncircled num- 
mquired. By drawing lines which connect e j^^de of 
bers on the check-list sheet, a profile grap X gygiua- 
4c status of the student for the period co''«f!iK progress 


-uuent teaclung may eneeuv<>v , developea 

^csrs, abrief description is presented of the P pjorida. f 

“cd by the College of Education ^^perJiug teacher, 
ne plan involves the student teacheiv ,p„ching through a 
end the college co-ordinator of stu en developing 

Ingram of seminars and ': 0 “^“®”‘^®%!rilitating the evalua- 
“>derstandings by all concerned and at I continuous, co- 
i Urnrsocf T> 4-lio rilan provide fli#* foUoW" 


I'^erstandines by all concerned and at fa ^^ntinuous, co- 
'n process. Basically, the pln“ P''°'^^f ‘osvth in the foP°"" 
?craUve evaluation based on evidence ot gr 
‘C five areas: 

Meeting personal proble^. , j_,e]opnient of cWldren 
Understondiug the grosvth and devei i 
and youth. , -mcri- 

®- Using community jesourr^' jnnting learning 

4. Planning, developing, and 

„ cnees. „ ,-5 

5. Developing professional atU 


“gfive 

1 . 

2 
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2. The student teacher as a scholar: in broad general 
iel^; m the effectiveness of his control of his area of 
specializab'on; in the ability to secure 
er nee ed mastery; in his command of resources. 

^ ^ 1 2 I 3 I 4 I 5 I 

nf ^^^cher as a <AassTQom teacher; his concept 

durpi flc T- of methods and proce- 

niiifT* ^ his competency in plan- 

his iindp ^ relation \vith children; 

and hic ^h'V^ ^ child growth and development, 

stat understanding in the teach- 

leaminp a ^ understanding and use of the laws of 
mS motivation; k .IdU hi using wise 

mderstandinganrAe"’ *'= 

I 1 1 ^ 0 ^ democratic principles. 

4 Tr'~-^--L x: I 4 I ^5 I 

thetic understand” *'*c’ counselor: sympa- 

childre* nS^g ^Mdren; ability to card for 
regarding chUdren.*^'k^- analyze data 

relations^ with pa^enb^^'di” 8°°^ working 

children’s conBd”' “> 

5. * ' ’ g - I 4 I 5 I 

c^cu]ardrtidues”orth ”f 

fhe emotional «i- ’ * classroom to the extent that 
effective leamin classroom is conducive to 

j '^^ng and pleasant Uving. 

^ -I 2 I 3 , 


Q [ 4 [ 5 I 

practices a soiin^^^^ mem&er of the profession: 
in and values t>i ^ ^ ethical behavior, is interested 
^smnes resnnn^ifi^*^ significance of the profession; 
through readincr ^ ^ professional growth 

continued grow^ ° servation, and other avenues for 

2 J 3 I 4 I 5 J 


The ^14 15 1 

is concerned wi^h^fr ^ ° ’neniter of the community: 
med with the community setting which affecb 
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lie works, and reacting to his suggestions in terms of what he 
does and the impressions he makes upon them. Certainly, he 
will he stronger if he knows his own strengths and weaknesses. 
Thus, it is highly desirable and most essential that he review 
periodically his actual work with students. The criteria em 
ployed should cover, insofar as possible, all phases o e 
supervising teacher’s activity, and provide for the co ection o 
a wide variety of evidence. . . . 

The following factors are some to which the supervismg ^ 
teacher will likely give attention in evaluating himse 

1. Do I give the student teachers a share in deciding 

what to do? , . , 

2. How general is the participation of ^ 9 

in the formulation of policies which affec o-oup 

3. Does participaaon of the student teachers m gr P 

work result in desirable action? . 

4. Am I giving enough attention to gro 

niques of co-operative planning and ac 0 ° about 

5. Do I let student teachers know in udvance about 

changes which affect them’’ . 

6 - How has the “our” attitude been deve pf jjjg 

7. Have I been successful in convincing ® . gjj 

importance of their student-teaching exp 

8 . Have 1 used praise discrimmating y ani to 

9. In what ways have I attempted 


10 


In what ways have I atlempte ftpachers? 
capitalize upon the strengths of stu en jgjgiJng 
Do I know of special work the students ot 

11. S to- >- 

along? feel profcs- 

12. Have students of teaching been ma 

sionally secure? . pnouch to try 

13. Do student teachers desire to imp 

diilerent methods? >mphine to become 

14. How have I helped students of tea S 

self. directive? . „„rmne 'vitli student 

Am I more likely ‘o .m? 

teachers on their problems or / 
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Each of the areas is concisely described in terms of those 
tactors which are considered to be desirable in the teaching- 
earning process. The descriptions contain specific situations 
cing e stu ent in his teaching and may be used by him and 
of teTc^^n™^^ teacher to measure the growth of the student 

self-evaluation by the student, evaluation by the 
suuerviur^ eacher, and confcrenees between the student and 
of the stiirf f ^ t progress records are made of the growth 

1 slnl? r n “S- records are based upon 

teacher in til growth exhibited by the student 

evidences of a Tu ^ted above. The most significant 
areas in whi^™rt^ recorded as "achievements,” and the 
“needs.” Both ^ improvement are listed as 

each of the five's '^''oments and needs are recorded under 
prepared bimonthr*,i evaluation. The progress records are 
experience. Thereomd^s™® student teaching 

Uon of the work of the ® evalua- 

among the collevo ^®<lent, which results from a conference 
teachers.* ® eo-ordinator and the student and supervising 

portant element tire teacher is the most im- 

mg is essentiallv at learner himself. Student teach- 

“teacher” is thp . ®®e^g-leaming situation in which the 
student teacher teacher and the “learner” is the 

“teacher of teache j ^ supervising teacher is in reality a 
he function on a hi hi ^®r^®iere, highly essential that 
experiences of the effectiveness in directing the 

Only through i 

effectiveness of th process of evaluation can the 

creased. Obviously teacher be analyzed and in- 

though he mav not v ** . ®®”®tandy being evaluated even 
mg are appraising ‘t. Each day the students of teach- 

* Ada ted fr ® ’ observing his attitude, watching how 

cahon, Umvemty rf rfend°a*' developed by the College of Edu- 

‘oa, rasi, and osod by special permission. 
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supervising teacher by him and hy the student , 

high degree of maturity and objectivity on P ° 
persons, it is believed that the value of stu en ® 

centered in the way the students feel about it an e „,ner- 

it mahes in their behavior. Thus, it is fpacher to 

vising teacher to secure the reaction of the s ™ 
the activities which the former performs and to th y 
which he does them. f-.vocmncha 

Evaluation of the program of student S 

part of the total experience as is parbcipa 
activities of the program. Only ram of student 

operatively formulated the purposes o nade to- 

teaching can truly evaluate the progress y 
ward attaining the stated objectives. Ev ’ jgjgjjer, the 

total program should be viewed by f , nf student teach- 
supervising teacher, and the college duec ° aimed at 

hig as a co-operative and constructive P . included 
hnprovement of the various activities m ^ 
m the whole activity of student teaching. ^^g in the area 

The plan of program evaluation X „g of Education, 

of secondary student teaching at the features of total 

University of Kentucky, illustrates me m ^j^fenient. Those 
activity evaluation indicated in the jy^e the student 

persons participating in the jjnators of student 

teachers, the coUege directors, and co- y^gjimds courses 
teaching, the college instructors m reia the plan 

“od seminars, and the supervising tea • .gts. One at- ^ 
attempts to evaluate the program bom gourses and 

tempt is aimed at the evaluation of mature and '"a*®® ° 
seminars, whfle the other is directed at « " ^ Actually, me 
the actual experiences in the as the foUorvmg 

two attempts are not as unrelated an s p 
"ditten descriptions may indicate. pvaluated in term* , 

^0 methods conrses and semin^ Su!^g criteria, wh' 
evidences of growth based upon *0 f mentioned abo 


are co- 


•operativi 


grosvthbasedupondrem®®- 

Uvely formulated by the persons 
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16. 

17. 

18 

19 

20 . 

21 . 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Do I recognize and provide for differences among 
student teachers and their needs? 

Are student teachers given a chance to save face? 

Do 1 recognize the uniqueness of student teachers* 
personahties? 

Do I recognize that there is no universally successful 
teaching technique? 

Do I maintain self-control in the face of tactless re- 
marks? 


a t mistakes when I am shown to be wrong? 
o get e facts concerning an error and weigh and 
decide them before taking action? 

e student teachers properly oriented to the school, 
sign^?°™™^^’ which they are as- 

share in the evaluation of the pro- 
^ of student teaching? 

thinffs^a^ j teachers to do better those 
tjungs they already do weU? 

wavs student teachers to experiment with 

from my 


is impor^t fo frequent individual self-evaluations, it 

student teachers ,, teacher to know what the 

suggested, theref^tw”^ ^ '“'1 5“* work. It is strongly 
reactions of the sh A supervismg teacher secure die 

above. This may b f^^ohers in terms of the criteria listed 
the student may usp ^ several ways. For example, 

to the activities of th ^ ^ ^ check list and apply them 

suits to him in a / ^pervising teacher, revealmg the re- 
and supervising t^^ ^r-ence. On the other hand, the student 
conference aimed criteria together m a 

ceming the work fr*® thinking of the student con- 

recognized that thp ° supervising teacher. While it is 
® Adapted f ®^operative evaluation of the work of the 

of Supewtsion, ' a”^ Dickey, Frank G . Basic Pnnciples 

ook Company, New York, 1953, pp 259-260 
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4. Co-curricular activities. 

5. Observations and visitations. 

6. Records. , . 

7. Audio-visual materials and equipment. 

8. Community resources. 

9. School persoimel. 

10. Conferences. 

11. Evaluation. 

into its detailed com- 
Eacb of the classifications is tudent is then asked to 

ponent activities and experiences. e s ^.jgjjges in each 

list on a prepared form the post e p items listed are 

category and to state why he be nve compiled by 

valuable and significant. The rejw group students, 

laboratory schools and studied by ^ toward 

college personnel, and supervising of experiences 

evaluating the nature and value o 

considered to be significant. , student-teaching 

Efforts of the personnel involve aspects of 6 

program are directed toward rela^g character of the 

? .. , UoliRved that tne w .„_-RnceS 


v^h^pmgr^^Trprovedwhen^^^^^^^^ at the 

provided in its various phases are a objective 

student’s attainment of the desired goa^^-^^^ based 

best achieved through a redevelopm 

Upon evaluation of aU its aspects. j,ensive, and co op 

The basic elements of ®®®‘^d''e, uo P experience m 
aUve evaluation of the student-tea g evaluate 
agreement upon the goals to be “^“jbase lines 

teria, establishment of reference p cone 

to measure improvement, P^t^P r evaluation, and 
individual and L-operaUve efforts of e^^^^ ^^e total actm y 
nation of the next steps to be taken 
according to the evaluation of it. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3 

4. 

5. 

6 

7. 


9 

10 . 

11 . 

12 

13 


The activities of the group are related to the needs of 
its members. 

The group identifies and selects the problems studied. 
Members of the group communicate with each other. 
The group utilizes available resource materials. 
Members of the group have a desirable attitude of 
tolerance for the opinions of others. 

^e capabilities of each group member are utilized. 
Members of the group feel free to express differences 
of opinion. 

All members of the group volunteer to participate in 
activities. ^ ^ 

function as a team in attacking 

Members of the group accept responsibilities to make 
me group function adequately. 

e group carries accepted responsibilities to satis- 
factory conclusions. 

^iginal thinkmg is encouraged and takes place, 
eroun*^*^^^ emotional atmosphere is conducive to 


fields^rchTs\:^Jl-?^'*^^ student teachers in aU subject 
After tbp c ^ studies, mathematics, and science 


After tbp c aiuaies, mathematics, and scier 

different ApU completed their evaluations in the 


0 rni,.^ . I icjjurieu ro, ana sniaiea oy, uic 

Md suner^.i ! " co-ordinators, instructors, 

courses and Terminal evaluations of the methods 

of those concerned” ‘he co-operative action 

of the tot!)l°f °f tf*® evaluation concerns the appraisal 

collel ®^®ri®o®®^- The sSdents, 

visine tearbp i, "^^ncerned with student teaching, and super- 
rience as follows formulated eleven classifications of expe- 


1- I^ofessional meetings, 
■i- Instruction. 

3- Classroom routine. 
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ACTION POINTEBS 

1. Regard evaluation of student teaching as 

^via the quantity and quaUty of process and jesult 

2. Aim evaluation of student tea{^ing P ^ 
growth and development through a cti , 

in terms of recognized criteria of goo , of the 

3. Participate, as a student teacher, ® ^ You will experi- 

criteria by which you are to be «^^’^^fJ“o,olnation. 
ence security and freedom our problems as 

4. Concentrate upon isolating and ® Jognize the prob- 

a student teacher. Do not be afraid to recog 

lems you have discovered. v„<.csps as a teacher 

5. Search for your strengths and your weatoe^s^e^a 

by analyzing carefully yourself an y g^t leam 

6. Attempt to correct your wealmesses a 

to capitalize upon your streng s. situation sur- 

7. Direct your efforts at evaluation to th experience, in- 

rounding you and your student teac ^Pg^iges and 
eluding yourself, the nature an eontent of related 

experiLes provided, the nature and <=on 

college work, and the supervising ® terms of the 

3- Evaluate the student-teaching expe 

objectives and outcomes to be atta gff. evaluation by 

9- Include in the total evaluative |“°”xvork, self-evaluatim> 
the student teacher of himself an activity, eva 

by the supervising teacher of P ^vising teacher, an 
nation of the student by the p ^ 

evaluation of the program. „„son-inclade variou 

19. Evaluate more than yourself as a p ^ 

competencies as a teacher. -rales, pmgre®® ^ ’ 

il. Develop various check lists, ^^^"^g^fo/evaluating vanous 
other instruments and devic 

. - , . f ..«ti nr 


Other instruments and a _ 

, aspects of student teaching. ,„„tion of yo“ ^ 

12- Compare the results of the self-evaluah 
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79, Evaluation Is a Continuous Process. 


,• ™ of student teaching in the past has too often been 
nni e to concentrated efforts applied at intervals during the 
e^enence or at its termination. In such an evaluative process, 
e apprais^ of the student and his work was spasmodic, and 
tiim option of the activities and experiences provided for 
atinn'I,^* 'll oontrast, the modem coneept of evalu- 
oualitv'^'t.* ' ^1^ being continuous in its efforts to improve the 
activitv • c “^“^^otion of the total student-teaehing 

prove siudpn/r''^v ^ o^loobon is actually to im- 

ing value tti improvement is to have last- 

the needs” tn oontmuous efforts must be made to determine 

And provisions'll^ orient to which they are being met. 

Gradual and en i™ Provided for meeting them, 

of an effectively ‘deSXptv”®® “ “ desirable characteristic 

Alioughthem^naspecrofftr®'™ 

tiaUy unchanged over^a ueriL* 

ences, and serviVflo ^ P®ooa of tune, the activities, expen- 
employed must h end the techniques and procedures 

condom. ^o^bnoaffy adapted to changing needs and 

of the studmt-tealv^^ evaluative process is an integral part 
veals the fact that activity. Merely casual reflection re- 
the student and sun involved in the activity, including 

actually evaluate p teachers and the college personnel, 

day the experience o'! program from the first 

vious that all conop ^°®nt teaching begins. Since it is ob- 
whetherornotthev Vif to be evaluated in some fashion 
do anything other t>i ^ wish it, it would be unrealistic to 
possible, lie nrorpc evaluation as effective as 
concerned co-onerat^ ? ®valuab*on will be effective when all 
needs to be met n ^ remain continuously sensitive to the 
them. most effectual ways of meeting 
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Evaluating Student Teaching 


13. 


work as a student teacher with the findings of the super- 
vising teacher. ^ 

Exert efforts to evaluate the program of student teaching 

14 c® all those persons who participate in it. 

15 Tnnf 4 ^ measure improvement. 

u e m t e process of evaluation the determination of 

16 taprovement. 

tpsiMv ^ P™aess of evaluation at the start of the student 

until fh^ ®*P®yionce and continue the evaluative efforts 
until the activity is finished. 

J problems 

2. List llip pr'i the evaluation of student teaching, 

should beVvXater'^E*' ^‘t"3“t-teaching experience 

teacher. Keview these with the supervising 

terms of'thp^3f°'?*n ®''®^“ate yourself and your work in 
results with Problem 2 and compare your 

teaZm* by the supervising 

4 - 

which you a j ” “*P*talizing upon some strengths 

5. In broad oniT teacher recognize you possess, 

should be exnp°r j''.‘^“®te the lands of outcomes which 

6. Indicate in h ^ behavior of successful teachers. 

use as a bat? criteria which the student 

rapport. evaluating his work in terms of group 

“g teacher sWm™'*?® ** criteria which the supervis- 
teaching program evaluate his work in the student- 

dent-teaching^r(^ra^^ evaluate the stu- 
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The Annual Sunnnanj 

□nring the year each cl.lkVs for *e 

accerfiBg to 4 or her ahlllly. nmUtrUy. 
required task. 


1 :« soine v^ay 

L Dnring the year each child parllc pa 
following: 

A. Social Life .jjj others.” 

1. E’cperiences In gj. 

a. Worked on many comm « 

b. Ate with dlderent poup;^^^^^^,omebm ■ 

o. Chose groups to sit 

a. ParUcipated in f “fgtodent Couned- 
e. Co-operated „,os in gn«f”g 

2. Classes in human rei® ^tout e-xpen 

3. Made booklets and WTO 

along with othere. with o 

toward D®* 


Made booklets and 
along with othere. «j,onest avith o 

Worked toward collection could 

Organized “ ^^d in starting a 
a. Anyone interes 
join. 

.. 'fVi the 

2. Secured and r 

3. Saw films. frills. passes. 

I, SSS.u-w-'”'" 

t To»‘""'';MeUngl?’S'- 

S To a >"»'•"> 


THE 
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ANNUAL 

SUMMARY 

REPORT 

TO 

PARENTS ' 


T one of the “ sunmaty report is presented to illustrate 
parents. It is not Practices in reporting pupil progress to 
school program o/aeh^H for the purpose of illustrating a model 
because there is no experiences at the fifth grade level, 

a program. The opinion about the content of such 

type report to oarenfc'^^v show the nature of a suimnary- 

kind of edtirnHn« gives them a basis for understanding 

children. ^ Program tfie school is providing for their 

fifth ^F^E-LVNDON, KENTUCKY 
report to parents 

Dear Mr. and Mrs 

- 

The fif^ zradf^h Bobby, his class, and teacher, 

were 5 later enr 11 ™ enrollment of 36. There 

number 18 and the b™** ^ withdrawals. The girt 

Several different to”?’ . 

year to brine ahn,,. j '“''® I’®®® ’^®‘f during the 

different conunittee"* J®®“®f’’® 'ocial climate. Working on 
a given task anrl *’esponsible to the group for 

about a good group '“gelher have helped to bring 

“i ihe *ead*er. Lyndon. Kentucky, fa 1952-1953. 

Kentncky. 26 (Septentb^, ST), 
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6. Careful handUng of disliM. establish habits 

7. Committees worked with each group to 

of cleanliness. 

8. Worked on being quiet in lunchro 

9. New foods. 

G. Science 

1. Did experiments: 

a. Fire. 

b. Electricity. 

c. Plants. 

t Water wheel-wheel-and-axle pulleys. 

2. Aquarium. 

a. Tadpole. 

b. Goldfish. 

3. Terrarium, 
a. Plants. 

4. Vivarium, , 

5. Calendar (recorded weather;. 

6. Weather books, 

7. Potted plants for mothers. 

H. The Lanpuape Arts , individually- Each 

1. Reading has been done in ^^aS of speed. 
child d read at his own level This 

“choral reading- has been^ ,yld Adihon^^ 

opportunity for provided *aance by 

reading experiences w P gonipeteDt g 

library The children About Z^^e'vero 

the librarian in the children (many ° 

were made available to e j. Libra^)- ones 

made available through the Pu^ *esel 

a. The books we have read pl^e note » 

your child complete “ 

(1) AU Aboard for Land 

(2) Sails Set for Tre^ur 

(3) Looking ForsvMd 

(4) Days and Deeds 
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4 . To the stockyards. 

5. To Lebanon Junction on the train. 

Kentucky, is planned— we shall visit: 
a- The new Capitol. 

b. The Old Capitol. 

c. ^e Governor s Mansion. 

d. The new State Building 

e- Liberty Hall. 

f. University of Kentucky Experiment Farm. 

Lstter Writing 
Letters to Mr. 

2. "Get-wdl”*o^ firehouse. 

3. Thank-you lettere. 

6. Mother’s Day letttr 
• practice letters. 

2 party. 

■ a rae*E"^f'’^«'<=I-»gnration. 

An E^ put on a “Magic Show." 

5- McSroT”''*'"^”- 

a. Twenty 

ty-three mothers came. 

Experiences 
•A* Eating with o 

another groim six weeks then changing to 

2- Table ma^efs ”PT°rt. 

Student Council”^® suggestions offered by the 
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a. Sing in groups. 

b. TalvO part in glee club. 

c. Take part in orchestra. 

d. Listen to records, 
c. Do rhythm games. 


K. Art Experienees 

1. The class has made several friezes in 

units of work. They have worked with the g 

media: 


2 . 


a. Finger paint. 
h. Chalk. 

c. Crayons. 

d . Papier-in^ch4. 

e. Paints. 

Tnonfh - Vtnoks 


*• A calendar was maae oy » 

month. made to illustrate hooks 

3. Several posters and pictures were 
which were read. 

Had several interesting exhibits. -ia] studies with 

^ television show-correlating 


4. 

5. Made 
art 


Physical Education ^ rhythm, games, 

1- Twenty minutes each day was g* During this 

organization, and caring for p uy 
period the children have enjoyed: 
a. Relay races, 
h. Singing games. 

c. Ball games. 

d. Group games. learned. 

(1) Many new games s 

e. Skills. 

(1) Hope jumping. 

(3) Ball handling and throwing- 
h Tiunhling. 
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(5) Frontiers Old and New 

(6) On to Adventure 

(7) Merry Hearts and Bold 

(8) Engine Whistles 

(9) Child Story Reader 

b. Other supplementary books were read by many chil- 

en. The group, as a whole, shows more than average 
progress in reading. 

2. Handwriting. 

a. Eve^ lesson was a writing lesson. Charts for correc 
witing were made from which each child evaluatei 
lus or her own writing. 

3. Spelling. ° 

a. Spelling graphs were kept. 

s^jecte words which were needed for otha 

a. Much oral language, 
b- Original cards for mothers. 

c. i-etter writing, 

e.' 

reading "bitten reports from supplementary 

Number Experiences 

and dates. 

Use of meX^S.”” experiences. 

Addition. 

Subtraction. /r? -u r ^ 

Division. ' C'acn ot these was made mean- 

MuldphcaKnr, ingful through relation to social 

Fractions. ' activities) 

Afusic 

and another^f” a special teacher for public school music 
bad opportuniuL *=bildren have 
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a. Sing in groups. 

b. Take part in glee club. 

c. Take part in orchestra. 

d. Listen to records. 

e. Do rhythm games. 

K. Art Experiences 

1. Tlie class has made several friezes in connection with 
units of work. They have worked with the following 
media: 

a. Finger paint. 
h. Chalk. 

c. Crayons. 

d . Papier-m^che. 

e. Paints. 

f. Cut paper. 

2. A calendar was made by a different committee for each 
month, 

3. Several posters and pictures were made to illustrate books 
which were read. 

4. Had several interesting exhibits. 

5. Made a television show— correlating social studies ■with 
art. 

L. Physical Education 

1. Twenty minutes eadi day was given to rhythm, games, 
organization, and caring for play materials. During this 
period the children have enjoyed: 

a. Belay races. 

b. Singing games. 

c. Ball games. 

d. Group games. 

(1) Many new games were learned. 

e. Skills. 

(1) Hope jumping. 

(2) Jacks- 

(3) Ball liandlmg and throwing. 

f. Tumbling- 
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M. Social Studies 


1. Have studied the history and geography of the Americas. 

a. Did research reading. 

b. Made maps. 

c. Saw many films. 

d. Had panel and group discussions. 

e. Had exhibits. 

f. Had free material always available. 

g. Made a television show of the early explorers, 
n. Had news reports each day. 

N. Educational Status 


^oup is above average in most respects. The mem- 
ihlU talent in music and they like to sing. Many of 
k- ^ ^ some instrument. A few of the group seem to 

thelw of 
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teacher 

INFORMATION 

blank 


STUDENT TEACHER INFORMATION BL^K‘ 

College of EducoBon, University of Kentucl:y 

During Semester. 195— 

The information you and^gS yo^ W 

teacher become better answer each of the quesbons 

your student teaching achvib You may omit any of 

L completely and as accurately as possible You m y 
the questions you desire to leave unanswered 

1. FULL NAME — Middle i-aa 


Lut 


Fust 

PHONE- 
PHONE- 
_DATE of BIRTH- 



2 PERMANENT ADDRESS 

3 UNIVERSITY ADDRESS 

e r. 

HAVE LIVED THE “AJOR La,ge City _ 

; Village Small City j.,amed, Number of 

6 MARITAL STATUS ’ 

Children _ ttiit t 

7. FATHER’S NAME IN FU ■ Ji^^^TofBirth - 

a. Living or Deceased 

b. Father’s Education - 

c. Fatlicr’s Occupabon , „con4.o Irerl. 
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8. MOTHER’S NAME IN FULL 


a. Living or Deceased _ 

b. Mother’s Education _ 

c. Mother’s Occupation . 


. Place of Birth 


State or County 


^ THAN YOU°^ CHILDREN IN YOUR FAMILY OLDER 


Number Younge: 


Boys 


graduated^ "a^™*^** school from which you 

ATTENDED; ’ COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES 


Name of Institution 


1-ocation 



really lilce to PMtidrate the following in which yoi 

People, art mii*?iV S meeting and conversing witl 

^hating riding 

iupf. huntine, camninD' hnatii^g^ motor 

or othe 


ing, card b^tmg, camping, boatii 

hobbies. Others collections ui uwicj 

YOW TOLLEGEWORkTyk™^^ SINCE YOU BEGAN 

MER east TWO SUM- 

. TOAT has been OF VALUE TO YOU? 

14. LIST BELOW Tm? ^ 

WHICH YOU HAVE ACTIVITIES IN 

lege PARTICIPATED WHILE IN COL- 
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15. WHAT PROFESSIONS OR OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN 

TEACHING ARE YOU CONSIDERING? 

16. WHAT MAGAZINES DO YOU READ REGULARLY? 

17 WHAT NEWSPAPERS DO YOU READ REGULARLY? 

b. 


18. wiX™ir^THEl™'SBOOKS) HAVE YOU 
READ IN THE LAST YEAR? 


19. EXPERIENCEslN^WORKmG^WITH'cHILD^^ 
than in university education coiuses: 

Situation Length of Tune D'tce 


20 . 



WHY DO YOU WANT TO TEACH? 


21. TRAVEL EXPERIENCES: 

Description 


Time 


22. MILITARY EXPERIENCES . 


23. CHECK tour TMS SHL^X^ 

LIEVE MAY BE ASSETS IN Librar>- Science 

__Piano ^:rrloNu-ing — -‘’J- 

Singing boohing Jonmninm 

^\'io!in Tlping 

Rhythm Work itor)1cIIing 

-Driving C.-.r ' i ndustri.il Arts 
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Operating 

Visual 
Equipment 
List any others . 


-Leading Rec- 
reational 
Activities 


SPECIAL BECOGNITIONS YOU HAVE EE- 
A9 excellence IN SCHOOL WORK, SUCH 

AS HONORS. PRIZES, OR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Wira'^A WHICH YOU HAVE COMPLETED 

WHH A PASSING MARK 


Major Teataiing Field 
Come Title Credit Hours 


Second Major or Minor 
Teaching Field 

Course Title Credit Hours 
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OF 

ETHICS 

OF 

THE 

national 

education 

association* 


improve the democracy o 

eminent, ir„oHve democracy in all aspects o 

-that the achievement of e our national ideals 

American life ^a^eptable educational opportumhcs 

depend upon making P 

available to all, reflects the ideals, motive^ 

-that the quality of members of the teaclung 

preparation, and conduct ot tne 

profession; , . j, career assumes the ohliga- 

-diat whoever chooses teaclu|^ ^^^^ of tlic 

Uon to conduct himself m acco 

1 MioclaUom, 1954-I95S, rP 39>- 

iNEAHa„dbooVforI-alandN=.-*'As«.c,a, 

303. 363 
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teaching profession, the members of the 
national Education Association have adopted this code of profes- 
ona e cs Smce all teachers should be members of a united 
principles herem enumerated apply to all per- 
secon“^®Ind”co!leg^’i'’e“'‘°”'^ educahon-elementaiy. 

IS to primaiy obligabon of the teaching profession 

Td slSf t? ■ “ *<= of toowledge 

them to h'emm democracy, and to help 

strength of the niS citizens The ultimate 

competence enXI i ^ social responsihihty, economic 

1 M “f fct prmoiple the teacher wdl- 

phvsical ^ *"1 “Pparhally with students regardless of their 

then mdmduafj^tdT^ students and seek to meet 

vidual gMls formulate and work for high mdi- 

tual creabvp n of their physical, mtellec- 

4 Aid sSSn^f; 

not only of Z °P ^ understandmg and appreciation 
democracy but at "PP^Jumties and beneBts of American 

5 BespectZ '»■ 

mation ahmii l. every student to have confidential infor- 
nuthor"zed “e “uept when its release is to 

6 AcoepZnt by law. 

ivith apTirovp^^°r^^^°” tutormg except m accordance 

PrSr-?£°‘‘““ sovermng bo^d 

With parents the task nf teaching profession share 

toward socially aroprt* ®®ch student s purposes and acts 

of teaching is7e effectiyeness^ of many methods 
home c ent upon co operative relationships with the 

In fulfilfiurr ijjp , , 

jj_ 8 me obhgations of tins second prmciple the le.clier 

Respect the basic 


Will 


2 Seek to' estawir?™?.’”**'^ P"™*" ^U'' *<=11 children 

''ith the home and co operative relationships 
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Help to increase the student’s confidence in his own home 
and avoid disparaging remarks which might undermme that 

4 Pr^^e" parents svith informaHon that will serve the best 
interests of their children, and be discreet with information 

5. Keep ptenT iEed about the progress of 

as interpreted in terms of the purposes of the school 

the community for professional . j ^ commu- 

thereby keeping his ctes people of 

4. Recognize th^ *®^^’iVlJ°p^cipatL in shaping the 

the community, enMurag y P ^ public in- 

purposes of the school, an which is being provided, 

formed of the educational pro^ employed and be 

5. Respect the commumty - Lte Ld nation. 

loyal to the school sysl.^,—nV. ,ud to 

rit^:nr::— 

Fourtif Principle; The 

inescapable obUgadons with ^“P“V ^pWe responsibihties 

tions me nearly always shared ^ 

based upon mutual respect an g f u^th principle the teacher 
In fumiling the obligations of this tourm p 

wiU- , , v„,,;ness thru the proper channels. 

1. Conduct professional tome^ j „gicial informa- 

2. Refrain from discussing conna 


Retrain irom -o 

don svith unauthorized person . 
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°° basis of competence only, 

bv an'th ^ ** specific position known to be filled 

by another teacher. 

DractiV?^'°^™^ j" * professional manner, avoiding such 
5 distribution of apphcations. 

^eated rt T “ vacancy has been 

vers! ov^Tn”®? ™P™/“™"oI oetivity or pending contro- 

persmnel or the apphcabon of unjust 

und^VasT ™«> *«rvice there- 

iSnSed hv “ “"‘ract has been ter- 

^ been legally Te™taa!T”'’ ^ 

to he made!^'^'^^ before a change of posib'on is 

^ *ewor™of!th!rteaohere"**''°“ 

suppUes whm'on™'^*"°'* producers of instructional 

chase or me® “v ~cndations affect the local pur- 
10. Enffaffe in n« ^ / teaching aids. 

where the emnln ®®pJoyment, outside of his contract, 
status or imnairi ^^^cts adversely his professional 

community ^ with students, associates, and 

assume one’s ^^velopment of school policies and 

12. Accept one’s obi obligations thereby incurred, 

taining a nrnf«c employing board for main- 

Pri„cipl?xhrtTat 

®any other occupation. >, ^ profession is distinguished from 

fessional relabonshlos on, ^ “e uniqueness and quahty of the pro- 
respect are influenced teachers. Community support and 

olbtudes toward teaching ^ *e standards of teachers and their 
In fulfilling the oM- J °***“ teachers. 

1- Deal with o£.r™^ Pr“eiple the teacher wiU- 

raanner as he hiTn™^*’-T profession in the same 

2- StandbroM, . J^'™''’“*°hebeated. 

ot his request® 'vb° have acted on his behalf and 
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3. Speak constructively of other teachers, but report honestly 
to responsible persons in matters involving the welfare of 
students, the school system, and the profession. 

4. Maintain active membership in professional organizations 
and, thru participation, strive to attam the objectives that 
justify such organized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growth continuous by such 
procedures as study, research, travel, conferences, and 
attendance at professional meetings. 

6. Make the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and 
practices that sincere and able young people will want to 
enter it. 
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Abibties, 63 
Achievement 
school, 63 
Activities 

admission to, 224 229 
busmess management of, 231-233 
child study, 50 
control of, 225 229 
defimtion, 217-218 
in school, 63 64, 75 
“ teachmg program, 5 
leammg, 153 
lesson plannmg, 159-160 
outK)f school, 28, 48, 63 64 75 
program of, 234 248 
pupil, see Chapter IX 
pupil partlcipabon, 221-229 
purposes. 219 22l 
secret societies, 223 224 
sponsors of, 229 231 

23. 47-49 


peisonal and social, 62 
of sludenl teaching, 23 24 
^abama schools, 186-188 
Assembly, 238 240 
Athletics, 240-242 
Attitudes of teachers 
toWhelpmg solve problems, 
towmd supervismg student teael 
Audio-visual materials, 180 ISO 

Srori 82 "'“'‘”"”'-“ 

Authonty 
principal, 20 
respect for, 208 
school board, 19 20 

supenntendent, 19 20 
Autobiography, 77 


Behavior, 22, 25, 
causes of, 58 
normal, 59-60 


40. 197-198 


Block planning, 160-174 
Boards of Education, 19 21 
local, 19-20 
responsibilities, 20 
state. 19 

Bossing, Nelson L , 174 
Bulletin boards, 167 
Bureau of School Ser\ice, 186, 189- 
190 

California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation, 200 

Case study, 74-75, 77-82 
Child study, see Chapter IV 
Citi2enshjp, 198-200 
Class advisers, 86, 91 
Classroom management, see Chapter 
VIII 

Clubs, 236 237 
Community 
responsibility, 44 
study of, 65 

Competencies m teachmg, 200 
Concepts 
of education, 8 
of interacbon, 9 
of research, 4 
ConfCTences 

between student and supervising 
teachers, 44-46 
individual, 75-77 
parental, 75-77 
pupil, 75-77 
Coirelabon, 262 263 
Criteria 

Amencan schools, 10 
Cnlicism, 23-24, 31 
Cultural background 
development, 50 
differences, 25 
Cumculum 

definibon, 125, 218, 258 
development, 125-126 
enrichment, 144-145 
Cumculum guides, 158 
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Deans 

of boys and girls, 80, 88 
Democracy 

in tlic school, 58*59 
Discipline, 19S, 207-214 


Education 

philosophy of, 7-11 
process of, 7-10 

Educational Policies Commission, 

122-124 

Environment, 8 
Esprit dc corps, 208 
Ethics, 40; sec Appendix C 
Evaluation, 17, 27, 31 
by parents, 278-279 
by pupils, 279-280 
by student teachers, 329-339 
by supervising teacher, 337-343 
continuous pocess, 281-282, 346 
comprehensive, 328 
criteria, 258-260. 326-327 
meaning of, 254-258, 323-324 
of intangibles, 275-278 
of pupil progress, see Chapter X 
of school program, 126-127 
of student teaching, see Chapter 
XII 

sludent-leachtag program, 343-34S 
Experience 

in- school, 63-64 
out-of-school, 63-64 

Finance, 19-22 
federal, 19-21 
local, 19-22 
state, 19-22 

Future Teachers Club, 18 

Glencoe, Illmois, schools, 154 
Grades, see Marks 
Grouping 

ability, 141-143 
basis for, 143-144 
homogeneous, 141-143 
within class, 143 


Guidance, 24, 49, 153; see Chapter 
IV 

adjustment, 82-84, 94 
educational, 92-93 
essential information, 57-64 
essential sldUs, 57-64 
in elementary school, 88 
nature and meaning of, 83-84 
organization for, 84-91 
role of functionaries, 87-91 
self-direction through, 82-84 
service to pupils, 92-94 
sources of information, 64-77 
use of data, 77-82 
vocational, 93-94 


Handbook, 42 
Health, 62 
Home 


background, 62-63 
visitation, 62-63, 71-72 


Home room 
activities, 237-238 
guidance functions, 90-91 
role of teacher, 90-91 


Indian life unit, 163-170 
Individual differences 
among pupils, 59 
among student teachers, 24-26 
provision for, 135-145 
Interaction 

among group, 48 
concept of, 9 

individual with environment, 8, 
Interests, 63 
Interview 

individual, 75-77 
parental, 75-77 
pupil, 75-77 

KeUogg Bird ^ 343 

Kentucky. Univt^ly of. 27. 327, 

Kinney, Lucien B., 200 
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Learning 
see Chapter V 
activities, 153 
definition of, 106 
meaningful, 129-130 
nature of, 103-107 
purposive, 129-130 
related to pupils, 107-110 
spaced, 2 
Lesson plans 
see Chapter VI 
essentials of, 174 
mdividual, 171-174 
long range, 156-160 
major types, 151-152 


Managing classroom 

vm 
Marks 


Chapter 


sc: 28 T''““^’ 

letter system o£, 285-288 
percentage system, 285-288 
purpose of, 283-284 
MerctaU Public SchooU, 17 

^““^olmstruction:" Chap 
McGIothbn, Wilbam I ign 
Measurement, 256-257 ' 

Meece Leonard E 189 

mdividuahzed. 141 -iaa 
problem solving, 136^*39 
project, 139-140 

Mobvlboa ^“''Orsity, le.lg 
“•rmsic, 131-132 
intrinsic, 132 




Needs (cont.) 
of pupils, 116, 118-119 
study of, 65, 114-116 

Objectives 

m lesson planmng, 158 
of education, 119-125, 152, 258-260 
of school, 43-44 
Observabon 

by student teachers, 16, 43, 48, 50 
of pupils, 65-66 

Parents, 76, 279 
Permissiveness, 198-199 
Philosophy 

of educabon, 7-8, 11 
of student teacher, 11 
Physical development, 51 
Physical facilities in classroom, 201 
Planning 

an ennched program, 30 
block, 160-171 
hy faculty, 28 

educational program, 10, 22 
individual, 171-174 
for pupils, 48 
for student teachmg, 26 
for teachmg, see Chapter VI 
lesson, see Chapter VI 
short penod, 160-171 
teacher-pupil, 153-154 
Preparing for student teaching, see 
Chapter II 
Principal 

role in guidance, 86-87 
Professional experience, 4-5, 30 
Program 

co-operabve planmng, 31, 49 
functional, 2, 6 
long-term, 2 

off-campus student teachmg, 31 
of student teaching, 5, 29-31, 49 
teacher education, 19, 22, 28, 32, 49 
IVranotion, 141, 289-292 
Publicabons 
financing, 244 245 
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Publications {cont ) 
handbook, 244 
magazine, 243 244 
ne^vspaper, 242-243 
programs, 244 
purposes of, 242 
yearbook, 243 
Public relations, 19-20, 29 
Punishment, 212 
Purpose 

in learning, 129-130 
of pupils, 128-131 
of student teaching, 40 
of teachers, 128-131 

Readiness 

for learning, 39 
for teaching, 32, 50 
Reading levels, 192 
Recognition 
of needs, 2 
of opportunities, 50 
of strengths, 6-7 
of wealmesses, 6-7 
Records 

case record, 74-75 
cumulative, 72-74, 116, 
student teacher, 26 27, 327, 
Appendix B 
Remedial action, 4 
Reports to parents 

annual summary, 301, see App 
dix A 

check list, 297-298 
conferences, 298 301 
conventional, 297 
frequency of, 301-302 
purposes of, 293 294 
types of, 294 296 
Research, 4 ,ofi isR 

Resources of community, 186- 

School 

activities, see Chapter 1 a 
conmumity relationships, 1 , » 

30-31, 44, 49 


School (cont) 

program development, 

pr4oso of. 102-103, 131, 135, 246 
role of, 10. 43-44 
Sealmg chart, 203 
Seay. Maurice F , 188. 189 
Security of student teacher, 210 
SelecUon of materials, see Chapter 
VII 

Short-penod plannmg, 160-174 
Sloan, Alfred P , Foundation, 190 
Social baclcground 
development, 51 
differences, 25 
Socioeconomic group, 25 
Sociometnc techniques, 66 6S 
Spencer, Herbert, 120 121 
Student conned, 246 248 
Student teacher 

and cnrrieular prohleim, 48-49 
begmnmg work, see 
learning school orgamrabon,^43 
learning school philosophy, 43-44 

f^pSihUes. 28. 31-32. 41. 46. 
154 

self improvement, 6 

strengths, 6 7 
study of pupils, 50-51 

weaknesses, 6-7 
Student teacher relabonships 

see Chapter XI <112-314 

admmisttauve supervisory, 312-31 
in teachers meetmgs. 311 
other teachers. 310-313 

pe«:ouafo®rg'Lahoro 3144317 
OTth commumly. 317-318 
with pupils, 311-312 

■n'^ScSf.SumgsiUiaUou.153 

7-8 
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'/Student teaching (conf ) 

directed learning process, 5 
meaningful experience, 18 
new learning process, 2 
orientation period, 39, 42-43 
school commumty relationships, 21 
self-direction, 5 7 
theory and practice, 16 
typical situation, 33 
Supervising teacher, 5 7, 22 27, 30^2 
attitudes, 23, 45 
guidance, 42, 49 
observation, 40 

onentation of student teacher, 42 49 
preparation 23, 26. 32 ’ 

responsibilities, 30 32, 40 45 
Suppletnenlaiy matenals, 180 ' 
bystem of education, 19 


Tests (conf ) 
intelhgence, 67 
interpretation, 272-275 
matchmg, 270 
mulbple-choice, 268-269 
norms, 272-274 
objecbve type, 267-270 
personahty, 69-70 
rehabihty of, 262 
selection, 70, 260-265 
standardized, 67-71, 260 265 
teacher-made, 265 271 
true-false, 268 

use of, 67-71, 260, 264-268, 270- 
271 

vahdity of, 261 
Textbook selection, 183-186 


Teacher 


as a person, 329 
competencies of, 330 335 
education. 2-3, 16. 22 28 
group rapport, 335-337 
role m guidance, 89 91 
role of, 111-112 
Teaching 

es iration of etponence 11 
“ eeei. 112-127 

methods of, 182-134 130 14, 
Mturo of, 132 133 ' 

Pepd centered 139 140 
purpose of, 103 
Tests 


achievement, 69 
aptitude, 70 
completion, 269 270 
essay type, 266 267 


Understanding 

educational point of view, 43- 
44 

financial, 21-22, 80 31 
of pupils, 32, 50 51 
parents and pupils, 29 
related services of school, 28 
student and supervismg teacher, 27, 
39, 41, 45-48 

Unified experience of teachmg, 163 
University of Iowa Laboratory School, 
170 

Values, 31 
m individuals, 10 
of education 9 
of social character, 10 

We Flan a Garden, 191 
Wilson Dam School, 186-188 



